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WHAT IS WAR? 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


WuaT is war? The question 
was asked incidentally in the 
House of Commons in the year 
1847. The debate was con- 
cerned with a project for en- 
listing soldiers for a limited 
term; and it was suggested 
that commanding officers of 
regiments abroad should have 
power to retain men, whose 
time had expired, in the event 
of war. “‘ Yes,” rejoined Lord 
Stanley, “but what is war?” 
There was no answer; and no 
one who has thought about 
the matter will feel surprised. 
What is war? We were told 
at the close of the late contest 
with Germany that this was a 
war to end war. The utterance 
was of a piece with much 
more rhetorical nonsense that 
issued from the same source. 
How can we end a thing unless 
we first ascertain something 
of its nature and of its begin- 
nings? Not the slightest at- 
tempt has been made to define 
the vague term nor to decide 
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wherein it differs from its 
equally vague opposite, peace. 
I have asked myself ten thou- 
sand times, What is war? and 
have arrived at no more satis- 
factory reply than that war 
is the effort of one group of 
individuals to get the better of 
another. 

I can hear a chorus of objec- 
tions. If my definition be 
correct, war is indistinguish- 
able from peace. I will deal 
with that matter presently. 
Let us try another definition, 
which seems more obvious. 
War is the contest of one or 
more nations against another 
or others with weapons of 
destruction. The word nations 
must be struck out at once as 
inadmissible, Some of the most 
deadly and savage wars in 
history have been civil wars, 
in which there was no question 
of nationality. The League of 
Nations, I imagine, does not 
extend its activities to civil 
wars, and it is wise; but until 
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an end can be made of them, 
it is childish to talk of making 
an end of war. And once again 
it is difficult to draw a dividing 
line between civil tumult and 
civil war. It is a question of 
degree. A rising of three hun- 
dred men is dismissed as a 
riot. A rising of three hundred 
thousand men may very well 
develop into civil war. 

Again, what are weapons of 
destruction? Rifles, machine- 
guns, cannon, bombs and so 
forth, I shall be told. The 
essence of war is the appeal to 
force. But all human govern- 
ment rests in the last resort 
upon force, and the same means 
are employed in peace as in 
war, though under different 
names. Fine, imprisonment, 
penal servitude are in substance 
the same as ransom, captivity 
and slavery. Moreover, force 
rests ultimately upon the in- 
fliction of physical pain. If a 
condemned criminal refuse to 
submit to prison discipline he 
is subdued by one form or 
another of physical discomfort : 
by the lash, it may be, in 
England ; by being trussed or 
some other form of torture in 
other countries. 

Force, again, is of two kinds, 
moral and physical; and war 
has always been carried on 
almost as much by fraud as 
by force. It is always possible, 
for instance, to forge an enemy’s 
currency notes and so to bring 
upon him financial ruin. It is 
equally a simple matter to 
spread reports, true or false or 
both, of his atrocious cruelties, 
of his nefarious intentions and 
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of his failing resources, so as to 
alienate his friends and shake 
the confidence of his subjects 
—to employ, in the modem 
phrase, the weapon of propa- 
ganda. Easiest of all is it to 
send emissaries to preach sedj- 
tion among his people, and to 
countenance, encourage and 
subsidise those who are already 
disloyal. We have never yet 
been engaged in a serious war 
but the Southern Irish, egged 
on by our enemies, have risen 
in rebellion. Even more for. 
midable, to give another in- 
stance, was the revolt of the 
negroes in the West Indies, 
stirred up against us by French 
agents, in 1795-1796. But ex- 
amples could be multiplied in- 
definitely. 

Now some of these devices 
have been and still are em- 
ployed, not only in war but 
in times of nominal peace; 
and the variations that can be 
played upon them are endless, 
My ignorance of finance is 
profound, but I imagine that 
one nation could sometimes 
seriously injure another by a 
sudden withdrawal of balances, 
by the starting of a financial 
panic and by other subtler 
methods working towards the 
same end—impairment of credit 
—and all without the slightest 
appearance of overt hostility. 
One can also conceive of the 
preaching of subversive doc- 
trines under a cloak of extreme 
innocence. It might take the 
form of religious teaching, for 
instance, and might even be 
sincere. Much of the odium 
thrown upon the Jesuits may 
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pe traced to their mingling of 
political with religious interven- 
tio. I am not saying that 
they openly taught revolution, 
put behind all their ability and 
devotion was zeal not mainly 
for the welfare of the people (I 
speak of their doings in Europe) 
among whom they worked, but 
for the greater might and 
authority of Holy Church. 
When one recalls the dan- 
gerous activities of Ana- 
baptists and Fifth Monarchy 
men, it is impossible to feel 
sure that some new religious 
movement guided by some ex- 
ceptional fanatic may not yet 
trouble the rulers of Europe. 
In fact, the periods of so- 
called peace in Europe—those 
periods when no two nations 
are actually in arms against 
each other—are little deserving 
of the name. Apart from 
seditious propaganda, there is 
the disturbing influence known 
as tariff-wars. These arise from 
the effort, or the presumed 
effort, of one nation to injure 
another by filching away its 
trade and so diminishing its 
wealth. The suffering com- 
munity retaliates, if only in 
self-defence, by counter-tariffs. 
Nations beyond question do 
try in times of nominal peace 
to appropriate each other's 
wealth, not only by the im- 
position of Customs duties but 
by the grant of subsidies to 
support rival industries which, 
without such stay, would perish. 
If a nation succeeds in the 
endeavour it may condemn 
tens of thousands of innocent 
men to loss of livelihood and 
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peril of starvation; yet such 
proceedings are not regarded 
technically as acts of war. If 
a community be reduced to 
famine by the blockade of 
fleets and armies, that is called 
war; but if the same effect 
be produced by the stealing 
away of trade, that is called 
peace. Folks mourn over the 
shattering of some great com- 
mercial city by shot and shell, 
and indeed it is a lamentable 
calamity. But whether a city 
be so shattered, or whether it 
fall to ruin from lack of the 
commerce which kept it popu- 
lated and in repair, does not 
in the long run matter very 
much. Shot and shell do their 
work more speedily but not 
more surely. It took some 
time for our Acts of Trade and 
Navigation to kill the Dutch 
carrying trade, but they did 
kill it dead at the last. 

And now what remedy has a 
nation against a rival which, 
in time of what is called peace, 
pours sedition-mongers over its 
borders and strives unceasingly 
and unscrupulously to carry 
off its trade? Let us take a 
more homely example to point 
our meaning. Say that one 
little tradesman in a humble 
street by superior cunning, not 
necessarily of the most honour- 
able kind, undersells another 
little tradesman, drives him 
out of business and brings him 
face to face with sheer want, 
What remedy has the ruined 
man? His obvious course is 
to shoot his rival or knock 
him on the head before it is 
too late. But here the law 
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steps in and says, “No; your 
rival has a perfect right to 
kill you slowly by famine, but 
if you kill him by more sum- 
mary methods you shall be 
hanged.”” An injured nation 
is under no such disability. 
It can make its grievances a 
casus belli and seek redress in 
the old-fashioned way by means 
of fleets and armies. But the 
rival may be the stronger of 
the two parties, and in that 
case the old remedy is hope- 
less. There used to be a middle 
course —the piracy which, in 
order to preserve our national 
existence, we employed against 
Spain in Elizabethan times 
—but such methods are now 
obsolete. Whether with indiv- 
iduals or with whole communi- 
ties, to slay by swift violence is 
war, but to slay by gradual 
starvation is peace. It should 
seem that it is perfectly pos- 
sible for one nation to compass 
the virtual destruction of an- 
other in a perfectly friendly 
way, with the god Mars com- 
fortably under lock and key 
and the dove of peace fluttering 
amiably to consecrate the whole 
transaction. 

And what is the internal 
condition of the nations of 
Western Europe under the 
reign of this so-called peace ? 
The term nation is, of course, 
another of the indefinables, but 
we will take it to signify the 
aggregate of population com- 
prehended within the geogra- 
phical boundaries that are for 
the time being laid down, and 
subject to a single code of 
rules and conventions which 


are called laws. These popula- 
tions are rarely homogeneons, 
Even in Great Britain three 
languages are spoken, in France 
at least four, in Belgium two, 
The unity assumed when they 
are styled nations is no more 
than that imposed by a single 
system of government. The 
people may have accepted that 
System consciously or uncon- 
sciously, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, tacitly or openly—some 
individuals may in their hearts 
have rejected it—but in ac- 
cordance with that system and 
its laws every man is bound 
under penalties to regulate his 
relations with his neighbour. 
Now, it is a troublesome fact 
that no two members of the 
civilised human race have re- 
ceived from nature precisely 
the same measure of endow- 
ment, whether physical or men- 
tal. Very obviously, therefore, 
a single code of rules cannot 
be well adapted to all, and 
must needs give offence to 
some. But that is not the 
worst. It seems to be certain 
that the great majority of 
civilised folk are intellectually 
sluggish—let us call it slow 
witted—and are consequently 
at a disadvantage compared 
with the small minority of the 
quick witted. Of course, there 
is no hard and fast line between 
the two, and individuals of 
either class are constantly pass- 
ing up or down into the other. 
But scientific investigation 
seems to point to a general rule 
that the quick witted tend to 
breed quick wits and the slow 
witted slow wits; so that the 
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distinction between them is 
perpetual. 

Now, it is a natural con- 
sequence of their good fortune 
jn possessing a greater measure 
of brains that the quick witted 
have always, in the long run, 
dominated the slow witted. 
Social history is the story of 
the eternal struggle between 
the two. Frequently the quick 
wits have organised themselves 
into an hereditary aristocracy, 
an institution which would ap- 
pear to be eugenically defen- 
sible if provision were made 
for the casting out of degener- 
ates, for the inclusion of slow 
wits who have proved them- 
selves to be quick witted, and 
above all for restraint of 
the corrupting influence of 
power. Again and again the 
slow wits—let us call them by 
their good American name of 
the common men—have con- 
tended against the quick wits, 
and have seemed to pull them 
down, but always the quick 
wits have risen again, some- 
times from the most unexpected 
quarter, and have reasserted 
their sway, the sway of the 
better brain over the worse. 
The battle is still going for- 
ward, but before tracing the 
outline of its course during the 
last century or so, it will be 
well to take note of a great 
administrative change which 
has been too little noticed in 
the record of social history. 

In more primitive days the 
enforcement of the law in 


England had been treated as 


the duty of every citizen. 
There had been, for instance, 
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the sheriff’s posse comitatus, and 
the hue and cry, the latter of 
which no doubt appealed to all 
who valued the privilege of 
private ownership. These had 
been eked out by an effete par- 
ochial organisation still associ- 
ated with the name of the parish 
constable. But after the estab- 
lishment of the standing army 
it fell to the unfortunate sol- 
diers to deal with all serious 
cases of lawlessness. They were 
called in even to put down a 
dangerous gang of poachers. 
In virtue of their muskets and 
bayonets they were armed too 
formidably for such duty, for, 
if they used their weapons, they 
could hardly fail to inflict 
serious injury. Moreover, if a 
soldier fired and killed a man, 
he might be hanged for murder, 
and if he refused to fire he might 
be shot for mutiny—a state of 
things which was a disgrace 
to English administration. 
Strangely enough it never oc- 
curred to commanders to take 
the muskets away from the 
men and re-arm them with 
bludgeons. If General Gage 
had adopted this expedient in 
America, and given the cow- 
ardly hooligans of Boston a 
good hammering, the American 
Revolution might have taken 
a different course. But as 
things were, even when the first 
difficulties in the regulation of 
traffic presented themselves in 
London, they could only be 
met by the employment of the 
Guards. Apart from the troops 
there were practically no police 
in London. The town had 
expanded enormously, and 
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there were many quarters which, 
having no protection other than 
that of a drunken old constable 
or two, were in the highest 
degree unsafe. The Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1829, resolved upon the 
formation of a new force, that 
which is now known as the 
Metropolitan Police. It was 
composed, in the first instance, 
almost entirely of carefully 
selected old soldiers. They 
were well paid; they were 
dressed more like civilians than 
soldiers; and with consum- 
mate wisdom their chiefs from 
the first pursued the policy of 
making the new constables the 
friends and helpmates rather 
than the repressors of the pub- 
lic. The success of the new 
experiment was immediate. 
From all parts of England came 
requests from harassed magis- 
trates for the loan of a detach- 
ment of the new police, who 
were so quiet and yet so 
efficient. In the course of the 
next quarter of a century every 
important town and _ every 
county built up borough and 
county constabularies upon the 
model of London. Not since 
Cromwell had parcelled out 
England into military districts, 
each under command of a 
Major-General, had law and 
order been so manfully upheld. 
It was recognised that there 
is no such thing as internal 
peace without a standing army 
to maintain and enforce it. 

As it happened, the period 
at which the Metropolitan 
Police came to birth was one 
of deep unrest and discontent. 
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A long and exhausting war 
had after twenty-three year,’ 
duration been brought to an 
end, leaving behind it a terrific 
burden of debt and a bewilder. 
ing unfamiliarity with the ordi- 
nary routine of peace. There 
was also, as at present, a cur- 
rency crisis. There was no 
sale for British manufactured 
exports because all Europe was 
bankrupt, while vast sums 
which during the war had been 
devoted to the improvement of 
agriculture now produced no 
financial return. All classes 
alike were hit hard; but above 
all the common man, whether 
factory hand or agricultural 
labourer, suffered bitter and 
cruel distress, which was deep- 
ened by the confusion of an 
obsolete and imbecile poor law. 
There were, of course, riots 
and tumults, as there must 
needs be when poor men are 
starving ; and with no regular 
police force and a regular army 
reduced to a shadow, only the 
Yeomanry stood between Eng- 
land and anarchy, Even sober 
men described the situation as 
one practically of civil war. 

At the height of this dismal 
time an Anglo - Portuguese- 
Jewish stockbroker, named 
David Ricardo, put forth his 
views on what he termed Polit- 
ical Economy. They included 
a theory of a wages fund, a 
theory of rent and a theory of 
value, all of them fallacious, 
from which he deduced the 
conclusion that the interest of 
the landlord is always opposed 
to the interest of every other 
class in the community—that 
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the landlord was in fact the 
common enemy. Such a pro- 
nouncement, however  out- 
rageously absurd, was quite to 
the taste of the manufacturers, 
who, not unreasonably, were 
jealous of the monopoly of 
political power which the land- 
lords, otherwise the country 
gentlemen, had for two cen- 
turies enjoyed in England. 
The Whigs, bereft for many 
years of the sweets of office, 
which long habit had led them 
to regard as their rightful 
privilege, had for years been 
preaching reform of the system 
of Parliamentary representa- 
tion a8 a remedy for all evils. 
The result was the Reform Act 
of 1832, which, being a mere 
political expedient, had not the 
slightest effect upon the econo- 
mic situation, but did transfer 
dominion over the common 
man with growing rapidity from 
the landowner to the factory 
owner. The latter was not 
slow to push his advantage. 
What he needed above all was 
cheap labour, and cheap labour 
depended upon cheap food. 
The surest way to cheap food 
was unrestricted import of 
grain, and hence arose a des- 
perate struggle over the repeal 
of the corn laws. The land- 
owners contended that such 
repeal would ruin British agri- 
culture. The factory owners 
and ‘free traders’ at large 
swore that it would not, though 
many of them doubtless did 
not care very much whether 
agriculture did or did not 
collapse. If it did, the agri- 
cultural labourer would be 
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driven into the towns to find 
employment, and so cheap 
labour would be the more 
abundant. The corn laws were 
repealed, and, as the land- 
owners had predicted, agri- 
culture was a ruined industry. 

Possibly this was the cruellest 
blow ever struck at the common 
man. Among the country 
squires there were doubtless 
too many who were hard, 
selfish and tyrannical, but there 
were many more who loved and 
eared for their people, and 
felt that the welfare of their 
dependents was a sacred trust 
committed to their hands. 
Moreover, work in the country 
was interesting. The raising 
of the fruits of the earth and 
the tending of flocks and herds 
can be not merely interesting 
but engrossing occupations. 
Now the rural labourer, if not 
a positive idiot, could hardly 
help laying up stores of curious 
and profitable knowledge from 
his own experience and obser- 
vation. He would almost cer- 
tainly be incapable of imparting 
this knowledge, except by mere 
example to some pupil of ex- 
ceptional sympathy ; but, how- 
ever inarticulate he might be, 
his knowledge was a perpetual 
possession. Cobbett declared 
that a man who could drive 
a straight furrow was an edu- 
cated man, and he was most 
right; for a straight furrow 
implied not merely a straight 
eye but the guidance of a 
team of two or three horses in 
such sort that their speed 
should be even and that each 
should do its fair share of the 
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work, There are many more 
tasks in agricultural, pastoral 
and rural work the mastery of 
which means an education. A 
man who can so wield his axe 
or so adjust his wedges as to 
‘throw’ a felled tree to an 
inch is an educated man, how- 
ever illiterate. A really good 
hedge-pleacher is an educated 
man, so likewise is a _ hill 
shepherd. There were some 
shepherds in old days who 
could not even count their 
flocks; but they knew every 
sheep by sight, perceived in- 
stantly if one were missing 
and could pick it unerringly 
out of a thousand others. Un- 
told volumes of valuable sheep- 
lore must have perished with 
those inarticulate shepherds. 
As to handicraftsmen, such as 
blacksmiths, carpenters and 
thatchers, they were not only 
educated men but sometimes 
deserved the title of artists. 
Jefferson had a fine vision of 
the future of the United States 
when he pictured the common 
men in their hundreds of 
thousands and millions, each 
owning and cultivating his own 
block of land. 

The lot of the industrial 
worker was very different—no 
fresh air, no open sky, no song 
of birds, no variety of task, 
but every day, too often, the 
Same monotonous routine of 
service to a machine. It is a 
curious and striking fact that 
factory work among all races 
and in all climates breeds the 
same discontent. Moreover, 
the factory owners as a body 
had little sense of duty to- 
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wards their hands. They came 
of an economic school which 
taught that all problems of 
business and industry were 
best left to work out their own 
solution, and they fiercely re. 
sented any attempt at inter. 
ference. If they chose to drive 
hard bargains with their hands 
and exact long hours for low 
wages, the matter concerned no 
one beyond the two parties to 
the contract. It is significant 
that the first legislation for the 
protection of factory hands was 
introduced by the head of an 
old county family, and was 
passed by the political party of 
the country gentlemen. As 
usually happens, the hardest 
masters were those whose 
ability had raised them from 
the ranks of the workmen. 
But the industrial workers 
had at least one advantage, 
They were congregated  to- 
gether by thousands and tens 
of thousands, and, if their 
dwelling-places were perfectly 
hideous rows of houses in ig- 
noble overgrown villages, the 
inhabitants could meet with 
a facility which was quite 
impossible in the rural districts. 
So they soon learned to com- 
bine themselves into societies 
called trades unions, in order 
that they might meet any 
attempted oppression by their 
combined masters with an 
united front. Their weapon 


was the simple one of organised 
refusal to do anything until 
they had gained their object, 
and in one form or another it 
is probably as old as human 
civilisation. Members of primi- 
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tive tribes, if aggrieved, simply 


lie down and die. But in an 
old newspaper of the period 
of the Protectorate, I found 
mention of certain miners in 
the north who would “ neither 
work themselves nor suffer 
others,” so that strikes are at 
least as old as Cromwell. For 
the rest, the factory hands 
with commendable diligence 
studied the precepts of Ricardo, 
and decided that, if they were 
true (which, unfortunately, 
they were not), it was essential 
for the trades unions to restrict 
production and to limit strictly 
the number of apprentices. 
Very soon after the sacrifice 
of the agricultural industry, a 
stroke of good fortune put an 
end to the currency crisis. 
Gold was discovered in Aus- 
tralia and California in 1848- 
1850, and therewith the long 
depression which had hung over 
Europe since Waterloo was 
dispersed. With the return 
of prosperity, the revolutionary 
spirit which had been active 
all over Europe throughout the 
same period, died down, though 
not until after a particularly 
violent explosion in 1848. Then 
began the piping times which 
were so much belauded by the 
factory owners and their satel- 
lites, and so scathingly de- 
nounced by such critics as 
Matthew Arnold and John 
Ruskin. In the course of the 
Crimean War (1854-1856) there 
was a first clash between a 
trades union and the nation. 
Hitherto all small arms for the 
army and navy had been made 
in Birmingham. The factory 
VOL. CCXXXIII.—NO. MCCCCXI. 
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hands thought that they saw a 
chance of what is now called 
‘ profiteering,’ and demanded 
higher wages. It was a false 
move, for the Government re- 
torted by erecting its own small- 
arms factory at Enfield; but 
the example of Birmingham was 
not forgotten during the last 
great war. 

For a time England enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of manu- 
factures in Europe, and piled 
up riches accordingly. Agri- 
culture, long tottering, came 
down with a final crash in 
1879, but the manufacturing 
interest did not pause to notice 
the fact. Other nations, how- 
ever, had begun to encourage 
industrial enterprise within 
their own borders, carefully 
protecting it against English 
competition ; and before long 
some were beginning to drive 
the English from markets which 
they had long regarded as 
safely their own. Steadily these 
encroachments increased, and 
it became evident that what 
was called England’s supremacy 
was seriously threatened. 

Meanwhile Ricardo’s teach- 
ing had spread to Germany, 
where it was developed by 
Karl Marx and others without 
detection of its fallacies, until 
finally it was reduced to some 
such formula as this. Labour 
is the source of all wealth 
(brains, it will be remarked, 
have no say in the matter.) 
The entire produce of labour 
belongs to society as a whole. 
No individual has any claim 
upon that produce except ac- 
cording to his own needs, 
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Society must therefore be 80 
reorganised as to distribute the 
produce of labour according to 
each man’s needs, in order that 
the whole may be employed for 
the public good. The em- 
ployers of labour were styled 
capitalists, and the system, 
still in force, under which they 
worked became ‘ Capitalism.’ 
Here we run against another 
indefinable, for no one can say 
exactly or even approximately 
what capital is, and no two 
people mean the same thing 
when they use the term. If 
brains be capital—and to some 
they seem the capital best 
worth possessing—then the 
word capitalist might be inter- 
preted as a compliment, but 
it is not habitually applied as 
such. One might conjecture 
that at least capital is not 
labour, but even that appears 
to be uncertain. ‘‘ Capital,” 
says Marx, “is dead labour 
which, vampire-like, becomes 
animate only by sucking living 
labour, and the more labour 
it sucks, the more it lives.” 
Evidently vampires are ab- 
normal creatures and capital is 
a mysterious thing. 

These doctrines, however, 
quickly spread to England, and 
were cordially embraced by 
some of the representatives of 
labour. Moreover, as _. the 
nineteenth century advanced 
the franchise was again and 
again lowered until practically 
every adult male had a vote. 
Then the leaders of the trades 
unions saw their opportunity, 
and they applied their organisa- 
tion and their funds, which had 
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been designed only for the 
business of trade disputes, to 
the winning of political power. 
Politicians were speedily found 
to flatter them. The unions 
actually succeeded in placing 
themselves by statute above the 
law, securing the right to injure 
their neighbours (so to speak) 
with impunity ; and, to make 
the surer of their support, the 
political party which had for- 
merly stood for peace and 
retrenchment initiated a system 
of appropriating, under the 
guise of taxation, the wealth 
of the quick wits, and dis- 
tributing it, under the name of 
social service, to the slow wits. 
Marx and his followers had 
long been preaching the essen- 
tial virtues of class war, and to 
those who believed in their 
doctrine this new departure 
seemed full of promise. 

In due time came the Great 
War, in the course of which 
certain of the Trades Unions 
availed themselves of their 
country’s needs to extort very 
high wages. To them it was 
more important to plunder the 
‘ capitalist ’ than to beat the 
Germans, though Germany was 
emphatically a ‘ capitalist’ 
state. Then came the Russian 
revolution, and with it the 
most remarkable political ex- 
periment ever tried in this 
world. The loans granted by 
foreign ‘ capitalists’ to Russia 
were repudiated, and a resolute 
effort was made to exterminate 
‘ capitalists "—not merely the 
possessors of wealth but all 
who had gained any eminence 
through the possession of brains 
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—within Russia itself. It is 
estimated that some two million 
people were massacred in order 
that the common man might 
come by his own—whatever 
his own might be. This was 
the beginning, and ever since, 
apparently (for there have been 
some fluctuations of policy), 
any individual who has shown 
ability, initiative and energy 
above his fellows has been 
knocked on the head or other- 
wise suppressed. Moreover, 
lest any man should seek out 
any knowledge or wisdom out- 
side the limited stock of the 
powers that be, there is a rigid 
censorship of all books and 
papers—such a censorship as 
makes the most intolerant days 
of the papal index appear mild 
and liberal. What the end of 
it will be no man can conjec- 
ture, but the avowed ambition 
of the revolutionary leaders is 
to spread their doctrines all 
over the world. Their emis- 
saries are busy everywhere. 
Meanwhile it does not appear 
that the lot of the common man 
in Russia is sensibly improved 
by the extermination of brains. 
Indeed, it should seem that he 
is as ruthlessly exploited as ever 
he was by ‘ capitalists,’ if not 
to fill the pockets at least to 
fulfil the dreams of a parcel of 
half-educated fanatics. The 
methods of the rulers of Russia 
for enforcing obedience appear 
to differ little from those of 
martial law. And this is a 
situation which does not make 
for peace. 

The war came to an end, 
and one would have thought 


that, looking to its terrific 
cost, Parliament would have 
insisted upon rigid economy 
and reduction of taxation. Such 
had been the early and con- 
sistent action of the unre- 
formed Parliament after 1815. 
But, on the contrary, Parlia- 
ment embarked upon extrava- 
gance after extravagance under 
the specious name of social 
services. To all intent the 
‘ capitalists,’ otherwise the 
quick witted, were held up to 
ransom by the slow wits, and 
thus the ‘ class war’ went on 
merrily. The Trades Unions, 
emboldened by success, at last 
went a little too far. In 1926 
they proclaimed what they 
called a General Strike, but 
what was really a declaration 
of civil war. They designed 
to suspend, and they partly 
succeeded in suspending, the 
usual circulation of transport 
whereby the necessaries of life 
are distributed to large centres 
of population, with the hope 
that in the general confusion 
they might seize the reins of 
government. They essayed, in 
fact, to conduct the military 
operation which is called a 
blockade, and they were foiled 
in turn by a military operation, 
for a large convoy of provi- 
sions was actually brought up 
from the London docks under 
escort of a strong force of all 
three military arms, including 
machine-guns and tanks. In 
the face of a little firmness 
the General Strike soon col- 
lapsed; but it is noteworthy 
that it was directed and abetted 
by men who professed the 
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greatest horror at the very 
name of war. But the disorgani- 
sation of all sanitary services in 
large cities signifies pestilence 
and death. And if a deliber- 
ate effort to cut off the food 
supplies of unknown millions 
of men, women and children 
be an act of peace, it is difficult 
to say what is an act of war. 
Nothing approaches famine as 
@ means of setting men at each 
other’s throats. It sounds 
almost incredible, but lawyers 
actually disputed whether the 
General Strike were illegal or 
not. They could have arrived at 
a decision very much quicker if 
they had called it by its right 
name of civil war. 

Thus actual bodily conflict 
was for the time staved off, 
and none too soon the statutory 
powers and privileges of the 
Trades Union were curtailed. 
But the class war continued 
through its old methods of 
confiscatory taxation and ex- 
travagant social services, until 
in September 1931 it was sud- 
denly discovered that the coun- 
try was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Then the nation pulled 
itself together, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Trades Unions 
suffered heavily at the polls. 
But still the profligate expendi- 
ture upon ‘ social service’ goes 
on, and no one seems to have 
the courage to stop it. It is a 
kind of blackmail levied by the 
waged class upon the income- 
tax payer under a veiled threat 
of some such insurrection as 
was foreshadowed by the Gen- 
eral Strike. The way to van- 
quish blackmailers is to stand 
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boldly up to them, but unlegs 
the income-tax payers revolt in 
@ body, which would be a truly 
patriotic service, there seems 
little hope of help from the 
politicians. 

If the money devoted to 
‘social services’ were wisely 
and thriftily laid out, there 
might be something to be said 
for them, but unfortunately 
huge sums are wasted, partly 
in paying officials to get into 
each other’s way, but most of 
all on what is called education. 
The Americans at the outset 
of their independent career 
proclaimed that all men are 
created equal, but they are 
now disposed to modify a 
statement which is so obvi- 
ously fallacious. Equality is a 
mathematical abstraction absol- 
utely unknown in nature. So 
they resolved that all citizens 
should at least have equal 
opportunities (though how equal 
opportunities can be afforded 
to unequal men passes my 
understanding) and it is their 
boast that this object is at- 
tained by their system of edu- 
cation. We in England have 
also been beguiled into strain- 
ing after the same ideal. If all 
men be not born equal, then 
like advantages of education 
shall make them equal. But 
the trouble is that, from lack 
of intellectual power, the vast 
majority of civilised men is 
not educable. You may sow 
the seed of knowledge as thickly 
as you please, but unless it be 
received into kindly soil it 
will never germinate. I read 
of one large and important 
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college in America where the 
proportion of ineducable stu- 
dents was reckoned at 90 per 
cent; and, though this may 
seem a gigantic figure, I con- 
fess that it does not surprise me. 

I was myself for nearly five 
years at one of our great 
public schools, and must have 
seen about a thousand boys 
pass through it. They were 
sons not by any means always 
of rich parents, but practically 
all of them bred from what I 
have called the quick-witted 
class. Setting aside the peculiar 
training which public school 
boys give to each other, I 
doubt whether more than 15 
per cent were worth the cost 
of their education. This is 
not to say that 85 per cent 
grew up to be unprofitable 
citizens. Many, whose hearts 
were in out-of-door life, became 
excellent regimental officers, 
their eye for ground making 
tactics an easy matter to them, 
and their experience of team- 
work turning them into excel- 
lent and devoted leaders of 
men, <A few of these passed 
into the Staff College, but 
only by desperate exertion, 
for they had quite forgotten 
how to study books. Others 
became successful agriculturists, 
horticulturists and breeders of 
stock. Some knew every bird 
that flies and every plant that 
grows, but after years devoted to 
the study of Latin had forgotten 
every word of it. Others went 
into business or, chiefly for 
family reasons, into one or 
other of the learned profes- 
sions ; but with the friendliest 
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feelings towards them I should 
have hesitated to entrust my 
health or any but the simplest 
affairs to them. 

With this experience behind 
me I cannot doubt that an 
enormous proportion of the 
money lavished on so-called 
education is absolutely thrown 
away. Yet the slow witted 
clamour for it. They think 
that it is only the quick- 
witted man’s wealth that en- 
ables him to bring his children 
forward well equipped for the 
battle of life; but unfortun- 
ately it is the inherited brain 
and not the wealth that makes 
the difference. It is very 
pathetic, indeed very tragic, 
but the hard fact must be 
faced ; and it is so hard that 
no politician will venture to 
reduce expenditure on educa- 
tion. Yet the general outlay 
of public money on ‘social 
services’ must be diminished, 
for we cannot afford it, never 
have been able to afford it 
and never shall be able to 
afford it. If it be suffered to 
continue on the present scale, 
it will bring itself to an end, 
for there will be no money 
left to pay for it. Then there 
will come national bankruptcy, 
a scramble for food to eat and 
civil war. Whether the quick 
witted or the slow witted will 
immediately prevail is an un- 
important detail. The point 
is, that the temporary paying 
of blackmail does not lessen 
the certainty of ultimate civil 
war. 

Are the present times very 
greatly different, in essence, 
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from the past? I doubt it. 
It is true that we have had no 
open and violent civil war for 
nearly three centuries, a boast 
which few, if any, European 
nations can make; but we 
owe such immunity very greatly 
to good fortune. We were 
fond in the nineteenth century 
of pointing to the merits of 
our marvellous constitution 
and bidding other nations to 
take pattern from us. But, 
since the coming of democracy, 
representative institutions have 
sunk into disrepute, and in not 
a few countries have been dis- 
carded as hopeless. The trouble 
was shrewdly diagnosed by the 
American general, Sherman, on 
the eve of the American Civil 
War. ‘Our country has become 
so democratic that the mere 
popular opinion of any town 
or village rises above the 
law.’’ 

In old days the iron law of the 
inequality of men, to quote an 
American writer, was recog- 
nised, and there was heartless 
and cruel oppression of the 
slow-witted and poor. Now 
there is a pretence that the 
iron law does not exist, and two 
million people are massacred 
wholesale, partly for the sake 
of the plunder which they left 


behind, partly for the pleasure 
of destroying the brains of which 
they could not be despoiled, 
For the ‘State’ may appro- 
priate the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, but 
it cannot appropriate brains, 
I am not so foolish as to sup- 
pose that men heap up riches 
in proportion to the wealth of 
their intellects. There are mil- 
lionaires who have little but 
low cunning and dearth of 
principle, and there are great 
geniuses who are content with 
small incomes. But that the 
so-called ‘capitalist’ class— 
the income-tax payers—are 
the class with brains is per- 
fectly certain, and that brains 
must rule the world if there is 
to be any progress I am quite 
persuaded. But, quick-witted 
or slow-witted, man is generally 
a competitive animal—he is 
encouraged to be so from child- 
hood—and a vindictive animal 
with a long memory. Hence 
his life is one long struggle to 
outdo his neighbour, and if he 
be outdone by that neighbour 
he neither forgets nor forgives it. 
His gregarious life is divided by 
chroniclers into periods of peace 
and war, but there is little if 
any essential difference betwixt 
the twain. 
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THE AIRSHIP VENTURE. 


BY NEVIL SHUTE. 


In the summer of 1924 there 
was a little staff working in 
two offices in Westminster upon 
the design of an airship, later 
to be christened R100. I 
joined this staff in humble 
capacity about that time, know- 
ing nothing of airships but with 
a smattering of mathematics 
and the craft heavier than 
air. I served with this staff 
till the autumn of 1930, when 
it was quietly dispersed in the 
shadow of the R 101 disaster. 

It is not often that the Gods 
in Olympus call the bluff of 
mortal theorists. The contro- 
versy of capitalism versus State 
enterprise has been argued, 
tested and fought out in many 
ways in many countries, but 
surely the airship venture in 
this country will stand as one 
of the most curious determina- 
tions of this matter. ‘“‘ Come,” 
said the Gods, after wading 
through a number of airship 
proposals, ‘‘ we will try this 
ancient question once again. 
The Air Ministry at Cardington 
shall build an airship of a 
certain size and of a certain 
speed, and Vickers, Ltd., shall 
build another to the same con- 
tract specification. By this 
ingenious device we really shall 
find out which is the better 
principle, capitalism or State 
enterprise.”” The Gods then 


I. 


turned to other matters for the 
next six years while the experi- 
ment germinated. 
I joined the capitalist ship. 
For eighteen months we 
worked in Westminster, and in 


the drawing office we had set 


up at Crayford in Kent, before 
construction was commenced. 
There was so much to do 
before we dared begin on work- 
ing drawings of the airship 
and we had so little past ex- 
perience to draw upon. Our 
chief, Mr B. N. Wallis, was a 
veteran designer of the British 
airships during the war; few 
of the rest of us had ever seen 
an airship, much less flown in 
one. Wallis himself had never 
built an airship half the size 
of R 100, nor had he previously 
departed far from the model of 
the captured German Zeppelins. 
From the start it was evident 
that it would be necessary in 
this airship to depart entirely 
from the Zeppelin design, and 
to attempt to build an airship 
from first principles alone, 
guided only by sound engineer- 
ing practice. 

However satisfactory the 
competitive experiment may 
have been to the Gods in 
Olympus, it cannot be said 
that it brought peace to the 
competing staffs. Each had 
its own peculiar viewpoints, 
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which were quite irreconcilable. 
The staff at Cardington con- 
sidered that they were engaged 
upon a great experiment of 
national importance, too great 
to be entrusted to commercial 
interests. For the sake of 
appearances it had been neces- 
sary to give commercial inter- 
ests some small share in the 
experiment, but it was impos- 
sible to suppose that any 
private company could com- 
pete with Cardington in this 
matter, backed as it was by 
all the finance and research 
resources of the Government. 

The private staff took a 
different view. In 1916 the 
principle had been laid down 
for aeroplanes that all con- 
struction should be left in the 
hands of private enterprise, a 
decision to which the Gods 
had been forced by bitter ex- 
perience. In the realm of 
airships this principle had never 
been observed, and the bitter 
experience continued. The dis- 
aster of the Government de- 
signed RK 38 was still fresh in 
the memory, in which the ship 
broke in the air because the 
designers had not performed 
any calculation whatever of 
the aerodynamic forces acting 
on the ship. These were the 
people, said the private staff, 
who were to be entrusted with 
the construction of another 
airship. 

When the natural stimulus 
of competition was added to 
these sentiments it was perhaps 
inevitable that feeling should 
run high. In the five years 
that were to elapse before 


either airship flew neither de- 
signer visited the other’s works, 
nor did they correspond on the 
urgent problems that each had 
to solve. Each trod his thorny 
road alone, harassed and over- 
worked. If the Gods wanted 
competition they had got it 
with a vengeance, but one would 
not say that it was healthy. 

In Westminster we pursued 
our course preparing to com- 
mence design. There were an 
infinite variety of problems to 
be solved. It seemed necessary 
to design a special airship 
engine that would run on kero- 
sene and hydrogen drawn from 
the gasbags, thus maintaining 
the ship in equilibrium; all 
this had to be thought out 
and put in hand, and the ex- 
perimental engine built. Little 
existed in the way of theory on 
the air forces on an airship 
hull or the distribution of 
forces in the structure; a 
great mass of new theory had 
to be evolved from first prin- 
ciples, tried and proved true. 
Howden aerodrome and airship 
shed, derelict since 1921, had 
to be reconditioned and made 
ready for construction ; a small 
item of this work was the con- 
struction of over twenty five- 
roomed houses for the necessary 
staff. Attempts were made to 
produce improved varieties of 
gasbag material and improved 
designs of mooring mast. High- 
teen months were occupied 
with these concerns and with 
the preliminary design of the 
airship; it was a time of 
preparation, strenuous and 
unpeaceful. 
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The little town of Howden 
is in Yorkshire, a mile or so 
north of the River Ouse near 
Goole. It stands in flat country 
unrelieved by hills, and clings 
desperately to its ancient status 
of a town among the villages 
of the district. Modern times 
have not dealt kindly with the 
place. It was a centre of 
learning in pre-Reformation 
days, and a fine avenue of 
trees still leads beside the 
ancient fish-ponds to the site 
of the college, but the roof of 
the great church fell in about 
the time of the Armada, and 
ruins surround the portion still 
in use. In the last century 
Howden was an export centre 
for the Yorkshire horse trade, 
shipping horses to the Conti- 
nent. There are large houses 
in the town, the homes of 
prosperous dealers in the past, 
now fallen into decay. The 
presence of the airship station 
during the war did something 
to restore prosperity for that 
brief time, and it may be that 
we, too, did something for the 
town while we were there. I 
hope we did. 

The air station was some 
three miles from the town, set 
in the middle of flat farming 
land. About a thousand acres 
had been cleared of hedges but 
not levelled ; a few wire fences 
put up since the war divide 
this area. In the centre of this 
desolate heath stood one enor- 
mous shed surrounded by the 
ruins of what had been other 
sheds. This great building was 
built of corrugated iron on a 
steel framework ; each side of 
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it was capable of accommodat- 
ing an airship seven hundred 
and fifty feet long and a 
hundred and forty feet in 
diameter. The floor area was 
seven and a half acres inside 
the shed. Already in those 
days the building had suffered 
from neglect; towards the 
completion of the ship the 
rain streamed through the roof 
upon the work with every 
storm. 

In 1925 a little party was 
sent up to put this derelict 
station into order of some sort 
for manufacturing. They found 
the floor of the great shed lit- 
tered in one corner with the 
feathers and remains of many 
hens; a vixen had her lair 
beneath the floor in the con- 
crete trench that housed hydro- 
gen and water mains. The 
rough shooting was quite good. 
Rabbits infested the enormous 
piles of steel and concrete débris 
formed by the demolition of 
the other hangars; partridge, 
hares and duck were common 
on the aerodrome, and we got 
many snipe. To some extent 
this state of things continued 
till the day we left, though the 
game got scarcer as the work 
got under way. 

Through 1925 and 1926 we 
laboured to make order of the 
chaos we had found. By the 
end of the latter year there 
were twenty houses on the 
aerodrome occupied by the 
wives and families of the staff. 
The water supply and sewage 
plant had been put in order 
and a considerable power plant 
installed to supply the electrical 
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needs of the station. A silicol 
hydrogen generating plant had 
been set up beside the shed, 
and the site had been cleared 
of the enormous ruins which 
disfigured it. In the big shed 
@ series of great store-rooms 
had been turned into offices 
and works. By the end of 
1926 the place was running as 
a reasonably efficient manu- 
facturing concern. 

The difficulties were enor- 
mous. It had become apparent 
by that time that a loss would 
be incurred on the building of 
the ship, and the future did 
not hold sufficient prospect of 
continuance to justify greater 
capital expenditure than was 
necessary for this one contract. 
It has been said that an engineer 
is @ man who can do for ten 
shillings what any fool can do 
for a pound. If that be so, 
we were certainly engineers. 
Excluding hand tools there 
were not more than a dozen 
machines employed in the con- 
struction of R100. Economy 
was the first essential in the 
shop equipment. A bitter little 
tale went round about this 
time in aeronautical circles, to 
the effect that R 100 was pro- 
gressing rather more quickly 
now that one of us had bought 
a car and lent the tool kit to 
the workshops. 

But the ship grew. She was 
built largely of duralumin tubes 
rolled helically from sheet ; we 
finally perfected this method 
of construction during the sum- 
mer of 1926. The first girders 
were built during the autumn, 
and the first transverse frame, 


a polygonal ring of girders a 
hundred and ten feet in dig- 
meter, was hoisted into a ver- 
tical position about Christmas 
of that year. Another frame 
soon followed it, and was joined 
to the first by the longitudinal 
girders. One section of the 
hull was then in shape which 
would eventually house one of 
the gasbags. There were many 
delays. We were feeling our 
way with an entirely new type 
of construction ; in a sense we 
were experimenting on a gigan- 
tic scale. From Hansard we 
learnt that at Cardington an 
entire section of their ship had 
been erected for experimental 
purposes and scrapped, at a 
cost to the taxpayer of £40,000. 
The designer of the capitalist 
ship could take no such refuge 
from responsibility. 

The scale of the work pro- 
duced its own peculiar diffi- 
culties. Most of us were 
unaccustomed to great heights. 
I well remember when we first 
arrived at Howden venturing 
up the stairs to the passage- 
ways in the roof of the shed, 
a hundred and seventy feet 
from the floor, petrified with 
fear and clinging to the hand- 
rails with every step. I re- 
member, sick with fright, 
watching the riggers clamber- 
ing upon the first erected por- 
tions of the ship, carrying out 
their work a hundred feet 
from the ground with the 
girders swaying and waving 
under their weight. Within a 
year I, too, was clambering 
with them upon my lawful 
occasions, studying wires that 
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fouled and joints that would 
not close. Towards the end 
of the construction of the ship 
we lost all sense of height ; it 
seems to be a matter of habit, 
for in my case the fear of 
heights has since returned and 
is a8 strong as ever. 

It was not possible to heat 
the shed at all. Howden stands 
upon low ground. In winter 
there is standing water on the 
aerodrome, and in the height 
of summer water is found two 
feet below the surface of the 
earth. In consequence the air 
is always humid; a more un- 
suitable locality for airship 
manufacture would be difficult 
to find. Very frequently the 
shed was filled with wet mist 
so that everything was dripping 
wet; mould attacked the 
fabrics in the store, and the 
corrosion of duralumin became 
@ serious matter. We became 
experts in corrosion. Half- 
way through construction it 
became evident that the struc- 
ture of the ship was being 
seriously attacked. Wallis took 
the bold step of deciding to 
revarnish everything through- 
out the ship. It took thirty 
men three months to do, but 
when the ship was finally de- 
molished in 1931 the structure 
was in a very perfect state. 
On winter mornings it was not 
uncommon, after a heavy mist 
and frost, to find the girders 
Sheathed in ice, stopping all 
work upon the ship that 
day. 

The labour difficulty was 
always grave. We were three 
miles from the little town of 
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Howden, and twenty-five from 
civilisation in the form of Hull. 
It was difficult in these cir- 
cumstances to get skilled air- 
craft hands however high the 
wages that were offered; ac- 
commodation for workmen of 
good class was almost non- 
existent. In Howden fourteen 
of our men slept in three rooms 
of a small pub. We employed 
a large percentage of the 
local lads and girls straight 
off the farms as _ unskilled 
labour, training them to do 
simple riveting and mass 
production work. 

But the ship grew. For 
three years the work in the 
shops came hard upon the 
heels of the design; the pro- 
gress of the design regulated 
the speed of the work. Looking 
back upon that time, I think 
that in the design at times we 
suffered from an _ inferiority 
complex. We knew that the 
work we were doing was good 
and that we were building a 
fine ship, but there is no 
denying that the incessant pub- 
licity of the competing staff 
had its effect upon our spirits. 
At times it seemed that every 
newspaper we picked up had 
columns descriptive of the won- 
ders of R101, ending up with 
a brief anouncement that 
R100 was also being built at 
Howden. Our puny efforts at 
a counter-blast could not com- 
pete with the Air Ministry 
press department ; moreover, 
we had little energy to deal 
with matters of that sort. We 
carried on with our designing 
and construction, wondering at 
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times what the end of it all 
would be. 

And there were times when 
we had much to wonder at. 
News of the progress of the 
Cardington ship was scanty 
and hard to come by; by 
virtue of their official position 
they knew all about our ship, 
but we knew little about theirs. 
We gleaned our technical know- 
ledge of R101 from patent 
specifications, from popular 
articles in the press and from 
hearsay. Early in the design 
our calculations had shown 
that not only could both air- 
ships be steered by hand but 
that no balance area was re- 
quired to assist the working 
of the rudders. At a com- 
paratively late stage we learnt 
on sure authority that R101 
not only had balanced rudders, 
but had Servo motors fitted at 
great weight and cost to assist 
the helmsman in the steering 
of the ship. Out flared the 
inferiority complex; we sus- 
pended work and spent three 
days in checking over our 
calculations to find our mis- 
take. At the end of that 
time we knew that our figures 
were correct, and we were left 
dumbly staring at each other. 
Hither these ships could be 
steered by hand or they could 
not; it was impossible that 
we could both be right. 

As time went on this hap- 
pened very frequently on one 
point or another. 

The conditions imposed upon 
the two staffs by their respec- 
tive organisations provided an 
interesting comparison. With 


our capitalistic organisation we 
could go to no great expendi- 
ture upon experimental work ; 
we were supposed to know our 
job and be able to build an air- 
ship as a bridge might have been 
built. On the other hand, work- 
ing under commercial condi- 
tions, we had freedom to change 
our minds and to make rapid 
alterations in policy and design 
if circumstances should require 
it. As an example, we changed 
our engine policy three times 
during the construction of the 
ship. At first it seemed ex- 
pedient to design a special 
engine for R100 running on 
hydrogen and kerosene. After 
a year it became evident that 
this engine would not be com- 
pletely developed by the time 
it was required for installation 
in the ship. The work was 
stopped, the design and work 
in progress was disposed of in 
the most economical way and 
we decided to fit Diesel engines 
of the type that were being 
developed by the Air Ministry 
for R101. That phase lasted 
for six months ; it then became 
evident that the Diesel engines 
would be heavy and unsuitable 
in other ways for use in R 100. 
At this stage we cut clean 
through our difficulties and 
decided to use ordinary aero- 
plane engines running upon 
petrol in the normal manner, 
thus eliminating the engine 
problem from the list of our 
difficulties. Six Rolls Royce 
Condor engines were installed 
in the ship, and gave us no 
further trouble. 

At Cardington the circum- 
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stances were different. A large 
expenditure on research and 
experiment was permitted to 
them; if they asserted that 
certain research was desirable 
before design could proceed, 
such research was generally 
put in hand. In this way they 
built an entire experimental 
section of the ship, and made 
innumerable experiments on 
such accessories as gas-valves, 
Servo motors, steam heating of 
the passenger quarters, evapor- 
ative cooling of engines, &c. 
All these researches were admir- 
able in themselves, but un- 
necessary for the production 
of a successful airship. On the 
other hand, it appeared that 
once they were committed to 
a definite policy with regard to 
R101, it was difficult for them 
to change their minds; if 
public money had been spent 
upon an article for the ship, 
into the ship it had to go. A 
few months before the first 
flight of R101 her designer 
urged his superiors to fit petrol 
engines in the ship, as we had 
done in R100, on account of 
the great weight of the Diesel 
engines ; this petition was re- 
fused. The Diesel engines had 
been developed for the ship, 
and they had to be used. It is 
interesting to note these rela- 
tive restrictions imposed on 
the two staffs; our work was 
hampered by the paucity of 
research, and theirs by the 
inflexibility of the official 
system. 

Throughout the years 1927 
and 1928 R100 grew in the 
Howden shed. Progress was 
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infinitely slow—far slower than 
had been anticipated when the 
contract was commenced. The 
design ranged through every 
field of engineering industry. 
We even touched the Brixham 
fishermen. To contain the gas- 
bags certain cord nets were 
required. The draughtsman 
who prepared the drawings 
drew the outline of the net 
and indicated the mesh with 
rough hatching round the edge, 
leaving a blank space on the 
paper in the centre of the area. 
The simple sons of Devon, 
copying the drawing with 
Chinese fidelity, sent to us at 
Howden nets that consisted of 
a frill, a border of net surround- 
ing a large hole exactly as was 
shown upon the drawing. Noth- 
ing commercial seemed to suit 
our requirements ; everything 
had to be made specially light 
for the work. We spent much 
time designing beds and cooking- 
stoves and lavatories. 

The ship had fifteen trans- 
verse frames, which consisted 
of polygonal sixteen-sided rings 
of girders braced with steel 
cable. Each ring in turn was 
built up on trestles on the floor 
and, on completion, hoisted 
carefully up into the roof, still 
in a horizontal position. Slings 
were then made fast from the 
runways in the roof to points 
on the ring corresponding 
roughly with 10 and 2 on the 
face of a clock ; the suspensions 
were then slacked away till 
the ring was hanging vertically 
suspended from these points. 
Then it was slid along the roof 
runways until it was at the 
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correct distance from the next 
ring, forty-three feet, and the 
longitudinal girders were 
hoisted up to join the rings 
together. The same process 
was then repeated with the 
next ring. 

In this way we built the ship 
hanging from the roof of the 
shed without the use of any 
trestles or staging. She re- 
mained hanging from the roof 
of the shed until she was in- 
flated with gas; the slings 
were only removed a few days 
before she was ready for flight. 
This method of erection gave 
us a clear floor and involved 
much less expense than other 
method, but it brought its 
own responsibilities. Howden 
shed was getting old, and the 
roof had been neglected for 
years ; it stood in an exposed 
position, and in heavy gales 
it was obvious that certain 
portions of the seven and a 
half acres of corrugated iron 
were none too secure. The 
roof did not blow off and has 
not done so yet, but with 
every heavy gale we thought 
that it was going to, and kept 
a constant watch for the first 
signs of failure. 

So the ship was built, with 
infinite pains and labour. By 
the early summer of 1929 she 
was ready for the inflation of 
the gasbags with hydrogen. 
As she hung there in the shed 
she appeared to those who did 
not know her as we did to be 
practically ready for flight. 
The outer covering was in 
place, and the power cars, 
standing on trestles on the 
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floor, were attached by their 
suspensions to the hull of the 
ship. The passenger coach and 
cabins were finished, and be- 
neath the long keel corridor 
the petrol tanks were slung in 
place. 

Five million cubic feet of 
hydrogen were needed to inflate 
the ship; in all, allowing for 
tests, leaks and accidental 
loss of gas, we put about 
eight million cubic feet into 
her before she flew. The gas 
was made in a separate building 
which housed the plant, situ- 
ated by itself a hundred yards 
or so from the big shed. The 
manufacture of this gas was 
not without its dangers. Plants 
of this sort had once or twice 
exploded in the past, with loss 
of life, and two or three times 
during the inflation of R100 a 
cool head was needed in the gas 
house to avert disaster. We 
were all a little afraid of that 
gas plant; the member of our 
staff who ran it held a great 
responsibility. 

The hydrogen was conveyed 
in a gas main which ran 
beneath the ground to points 
immediately beneath the ship ; 
to these points each gasbag in 
turn was connected for infla- 
tion. Each empty gasbag hung 
like a curtain from the axial 
girder through the centre of 
the ship. As gas was filled into 
it the top rose slowly till it 
reached the upper netting; 
then as inflation proceeded the 
bag came slowly into contact 
with the netting down the 
sides of the ship. 

To guide these gasbags ac- 
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curately into place was no 
mean task. We had no fore- 
men who were experienced in 
this kind of work, and the 
financial responsibility was very 
large indeed. The bags them- 
selves were of light fabric 
lined with gold - beater -skin, 
easily torn by careless hand- 
ling; the largest of them 
weighed about half a ton and 
cost about six thousand pounds. 
If the bag were wrongly posi- 
tioned at the first inflation it 
was necessary to deflate it till 
it could be shifted. The cost 
of the gas to fill the largest 
bag was about eight hundred 
pounds, so that mistakes of 
this sort were very costly 
indeed. 

Because of this responsibility, 
the gasbags were inflated and 
hung in position by the design 
staff. The chief calculator took 
one squad of riggers on to the 
girders of the ship, and the 
chief draughtsman took an- 
other squad; the operation 
was directed by Wallis through 
a@ megaphone. This unconven- 
tional team work answered 
admirably, and was much ad- 
mired by a representative of 
the Zeppelin company who 
happened to be with us at the 
time, and to whom an office 
worker was an office worker 
and a foreman a foreman. 
He had never seen any- 
thing like that in Germany. 
Neither had we in England, 
but it worked. All fifteen gas- 
bags were positioned in the 
ship after a fortnight’s sweat 
and toil with only one small 
tear. 
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In passing, this was not the 
only occasion of the sort. There 
was a comic interlude one 
afternoon when the then Direc- 
tor of Airship Development, a 
very senior officer in the Royal 
Air Force, flew up from Car- 
dington to Howden alone in a 
Lynx Avro. It was impossible 
to get his aeroplane very close 
to the shed owing to ditches 
on the aerodrome. After his 
visit of inspection Wallis and 
I walked out with him to the 
aeroplane, a quarter of a mile 
from the shed, to see him off. 
It then became apparent that 
this very courageous officer, 
who for years had held staff 
appointments carried out in 
offices, was not entirely familiar 
with the way to start the 
engine of his aeroplane. After 
half an hour’s hard work in 
swinging his propeller we man- 
aged to get his engine running 
on five cylinders out of the 
seven, and later, having made 
a little bonfire of his oiled-up 
sparking plugs, we got him off 
into the air with his engine 
running sweet and true. For 
some days after this incident 
we considered sending a chal- 
lenge to Cardington for the 
chief designer and the chief 
mathematician of each airship 
staff to compete in starting up 
a Lynx Avro at the next 
Royal Air Force Pageant, armed 
only with T-squares and slide 
rules : a turn which should, we 
felt, send up the gate receipts 
considerably. 

Throughout the summer of 
1929 the gasbags were inflated, 
the manufacture of the gas 
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itself taking a considerable time. 
Finally, the day came when the 
ship floated in the shed; the 
roof suspensions became slack, 
and the ship swung from trays 
of balance weights upon the 
ground. The completion of the 
outer cover, now that the gas- 
bags were in position, took a 
considerable time, and there 
was an immense amount of 
final detail work to be carried 
out before the ship could fly. 
Perhaps the most important 
feature was the engine trials. 

These proved a very serious 
responsibility. R 100 had three 
power cars, each housing two 
Rolls Royce Condor engines 
developing between them 1400 
horse-power, and one six- 
cylinder motor-car engine driv- 
ing a dynamo. Each power 
car had to pass a test of 
running for two hours ahead 
at cruising power and half an 
hour astern; these tests had 
to be carried out in the shed 
before the ship could fly. I 
have been connected with a 
number of first flights of aero- 
planes as well as all the flights 
that R100 made, but I have 
never seen a test so dangerous 
or terrifying as these power car 
trials. The clearance of the 
great propellers from the con- 
crete floor was no more than 
fifteen inches, and whatever 
precautions we took it was 
impossible to keep the hull of 
the ship from surging up and 
down in the fierce air currents 
generated by the thrust of the 
propellers. The noise of these 
engines running in the corru- 
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gated iron shed with open 
exhausts was terrific; it wag 
impossible to communicate ex- 
cept by writing. We had a 
system of signalling to stop 
all engines if the surging of the 
ship grew dangerously large; 
to do so meant sacrificing 
that attempt to pass the engine 
trials. All my life I shall 
remember the sight of those 
engine cars leaping and strain- 
ing at their cable drag wires 
with terrific force, suspended 
from a hull that was completely 
full of hydrogen, each car full 
of smiling men gesticulating 
with thumbs up out of the 
windows in the deafening clam- 
our. If a propeller had hit the 
floor, or if a suspension wire 
had parted under that test, the 
issue could only have been 
sheer disaster and the loss of 
many lives. Nothing happened, 
and at last these engine trials 
came to an end; but it is my 
firm conviction, looking back 
on those days, that if it is 
possible to compare dangers, 
R100 was never in so much 
danger as she was three months 
before she flew. I do not 
think that anything the ship 
did in her flights was so dan- 
gerous to her as were those 
engine trials. We were re- 
stricted in this matter by the 
Airworthiness authorities. If 
we had had our way we should 
have done things differently. 
By this time the crew were 
at Howden. The Captain and 
the First Officer, Squadron 
Leader Booth and Captain 
Meager, were much occupied 
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in training their men and in 
getting thoroughly familiar with 
the ship. The men were as 
mixed a crowd as would be 
possible to find. About one- 
third of them were old ex- 
perienced airship hands, mostly 
of naval origin. Another sec- 
tion of them were premium 
apprentices from Rolls Royce, 
young men from good public 
schools and with influential 
connections. The remainder 
were ordinary fitters and rig- 
gers recruited from our own 
workshops on account of their 
intimate knowledge of the ship. 
There was no discipline among 
this airship crew in the ordinary 
accepted sense of the word. 
Each man was carefully chosen 
for intelligence and character, 
and taken as a whole they 
were a very good crew indeed. 
In the air their work was 
above reproach; each man 
was capable of thinking for 
himself and of taking intelligent 
action in an emergency. It 
was possible to go to any man 
in the ship and get a reasoned 
and coherent statement of what 
he had observed, and every 
man knew every part of the 
ship intimately. Without ex- 
ception they were cool and 
fearless men, and I saw no 
sign of quarrelling or any 
trouble in their mess. In times 
when there was no flying they 
did not present so good a 
picture. They had no incentive 
to perform routine work, and 
needed a lot of keeping up to 
the collar. 
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This was the chief defect of 
the airship flying organisation. 
The officers and men were 
neither members of the Royal 
Air Force nor civilians. They 
were not subject to service 
discipline, nor were they sub- 
ject to the discipline of the 
workshops. There was in fact 
no discipline of any sort other 
than that imposed by the good 
sense of the men themselves. 
As time went on the discipline 
upon the ground deteriorated 
badly. 

In November 1929 the ship 
was finished. It seemed almost 
incredible to us who had worked 
on her for five years that there 
should really be nothing more 
to do to her before she flew, 
but the day came when we 
ballasted her up in the shed 
for her lift and trim trials, 
determining accurately for the 
first time the loads that she 
would carry. It was a simple 
procedure; we mobilised a 
hundred men to hold her by 
the power cars and control car, 
so that she neither floated up 
to the roof nor sunk on to the 
floor. After each readjustment 
of weights the men let go of her 
together on the blast of a 
whistle ; we watched to see 
if she would rise or fall. After 
a few trials she hung motion- 
less for a minute on end, poised 
in air above the floor of the 
shed. Readings of barometric 
pressure and temperature com- 
pleted the process; she was 
then ready to be handed over 
to the crew for flight. 
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The contract flight trials of 
R100 were carried out by her 
Air Ministry crew working 
under the directions of the 
constructors. This rather curi- 
ous arrangement was due to 
the scarcity of trained person- 
nel; it was impossible for the 
constructing company to pro- 
vide a crew of officers and men 
capable of handling the ship 
on trials other than by employ- 
ing the crew which were to 
man her when she had been 
handed over to the Cardington 
authorities. It will be seen 
that this position was likely to 
raise difficulties. The crew of 
R100 during flight trials were 
acting on behalf of the con- 
structing company, but they 
were employed by the Carding- 
ton authorities, who were both 
the judges and the competitors 
of the constructing company. 
Under such a system difficulties 
were inevitable, and it is a 
tribute to the captain of the 
ship that these difficulties at 
no time became really serious. 

A delay of nearly a month 
elapsed between the com- 
pletion of R100 and her first 
flight. A flat calm, such as 
occurs in anticyclones, is re- 
quired for taking an airship 
safely in or out of her shed. 
R 101 was hanging on the only 
mooring mast at Cardington, 
waiting till conditions permitted 
her to be taken into her shed ; 
until the mast was free it was 
impossible for R100 to fly. 
For three weeks R 101 occupied 


the mast. A further week 
elapsed before conditions be- 
came suitable to take R100 
out of the very narrow Howden 
shed. 

The forecast for 16th Decem- 
ber was satisfactory, a dead 
calm being predicted at dawn. 
Everything was ready. A party 
of officials came from Carding- 
ton the previous evening to 
take part in the first flight. I 
reached the shed at about 3 A.M. 
The country roads were choked 
with motor coaches bringing 
the handling party of five 
hundred soldiers to the shed. 
It was a wonderful moonlit 
night, clear and frosty, without 
a cloud or a breath of wind. 
We opened the great doors of 
the shed for the last time, slunk 
into dark corners to keep clear 
of the reporters and stayed 
waiting for the dawn. Behind 
us in the shed the crew were 
running their engines to warm 
up. 
Slowly the dawn came. At 
7.15 we went on board in the 
growing light; the ship was 
finally ballasted up. Then the 
order was given to walk the 
ship aft, and, keeping her 
straight by plumb bobs from 
the bow and stern, and chalk 
lines on the floor of the shed, 
the handling party walked her 
out on to the aerodrome. It 
was all over very quickly. 
Inside the ship we could not 
tell when she was clear of the 
shed, but a great cheer from the 
assembled crowds told us when 
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the bow had passed out on to 
the aerodrome. 

There was very little to be 
done. Major Scott walked her 
out some distance from the 
shed and ballasted her up 
again. I am told that her 
enormous silvery bulk was very 
beautiful in that misty blue 
December dawn. Scott com- 
pleted his ballasting arrange- 
ments and climbed on board. 

The take-off was simple. In 
the control car Booth emptied 
a half-ton bag of water ballast 
from the bow and another 
from the stern, and, leaning 
from one of the windows of 
the car, shouted, “‘ Let her go.” 
Inside the ship we heard the 
cheers and saw the ground re- 
ceding, and set about our job 
of finding our mistakes. 

At five hundred feet Booth 
rang two of our six engines 
slow ahead. As the ship gath- 
ered way the helmsman nosed 
her upwards to about a thou- 
sand feet, and we made a few 
slow circles over Howden to 
try out the controls. There 
was no need for us to worry. 
From the start everything func- 
tioned perfectly, and after a 
short time we left the vicinity 
of Howden and flew slowly to 
York. By the time we reached 
York it had become evident 
that there was nothing wrong 
with the ship, and we could 
confidently fly her down to 
Cardington near Bedford. We 
circled York Minster and the 
city, and then, with minds 
comparatively at ease, set our 
course for Cardington and went 
to breakfast. 


Breakfast that morning was 
bacon and eggs cooked on 
board, the first of many 
pleasant meals upon that ship. 
We were all a little elated, nor 
did the matter of the parachutes 
appreciably damp our spirits. 
We had fifty parachutes slung 
up in various parts of the ship 
ready for instant use. There 
were fifty-four of us on board, 
all told, on that first flight. 
We made grim little jokes 
about the game of musical 
chairs ; fortunately, however, 
no occasion for their use arose, 
and they were subsequently 
removed. 

We made a quick trip to 
Cardington, cruising at about 
fifty-five miles an hour on four 
engines only. We made about 
seventy miles an hour over the 
ground with the assistance of 
a following wind, and reached 
Cardington in two hours’ flight 
from York. Here a surprise 
awaited us. We had assumed 
that there would be little diffi- 
culty in landing the ship on 
the Air Ministry mooring mast. 
So much had been written 
about this method of handling 
airships that it came as a 
surprise to us to find that the 
experts on this matter were 
inexpert in the use of their 
rather complicated apparatus. 
On this first flight it took three 
hours to land R100 to the 
mast, no less than three at- 
tempts being made to estab- 
lish connection between the 
ship’s rope and the mast rope. 
The mooring system was essen- 
tially sound, and at the con- 
clusion of the R100 flights 
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sufficient experience had been 
gained in the handling of the 
ship and in the use of the mast 
equipment to enable a landing 
to be made to the mast in 
about forty minutes ; but this 
result was not achieved without 
the experience of numerous 
mistakes. And here we touched 
the fringe of one of the chief 
dangers of the airship venture : 
too many experiments were 
being made at the same time. 

We landed at about three 
in the afternoon. That evening 
we held a conference and de- 
cided to fly again next day, 
taking advantage of the calm 
frosty weather. There were 
several trivial defects to be 
made good upon the ship. One 
engine had developed a leaky 
cylinder and another had run 
a big end; a ventilator had 
to be sealed up. A dynamo 
engine proved impossible to 
turn by the starting handle. 
We held our gloomy inquest on 
it late on in the night, only to 
discover after two hours’ work 
that the starting handle itself 
was seized solid in its bearings 
and the engine in perfect order. 
These were the inevitable teeth- 
ing troubles of any very large 
aircraft, but they meant much 
work. 

I returned to the ship that 
night at about nine o’clock. 
It was a cloudless night and 
freezing hard. The ship lay 
at the mast a hundred feet 
above the ground, brilliant in 
the beams of floodlights. There 
was a crew on board her in 
accordance with the routine 
procedure at the mast. I 


found them at their supper in 
the mess, content and settling 
in to their new quarters. There 
was no heating in the ship 
when the dynamo engines were 
not running, and it was very 
cold. In the control car I 
found Booth, dead tired, wear- 
ing a Sidcot suit and huddled 
in a small armchair beside the 
shore telephone, nursing the 
ship’s black kitten as he kept 
his watch in the brilliant silvery 
floodlights. I went on aft and 
worked till midnight. 

We flew again next day with 
the intention of doing speed 
trials. The speed of R 100 at 
this time was a sore point at 
Cardington. With all polite- 
ness the officials there professed 
themselves unable to believe 
our ship to be at least ten miles 
an hour faster than their own. 
R100 was, in fact, the fastest 
airship that had ever flown at 
that time, or to this day for all 
I know; her full speed was 
eighty-one miles an hour. We 
did not reach full speed upon 
that flight, however. Prowling 
the ship in search of trouble 
somewhere over Kettering, I 
heard a little flapping noise of 
fabric in the region of the 
lower rudder. Little flapping 
noises on an airship have to 
be investigated ; this one was 
not serious, but we did not 
care to take the ship to her 
full speed until it had received 
attention in the shed. We 
cruised around for a few hours 
and landed to the mast again 
in the middle of the afternoon. 

The landing on this occasion 
was a demonstration of the 
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special qualities of the airship. 
A thin frosty mist hung over 
everything ; from a thousand 
feet it was just possible to 
distinguish the ground imme- 
diately below. It was an after- 
noon on which no one in his 
senses would have flown an 
aeroplane at all, but in the 
airship everything was peaceful 
and secure. We reached the 
vicinity of Bedford navigating 
with ease and certainty by 
wireless bearings; we then 
switched on to the radio tele- 
phone for the landing. As we 
approached Cardington, John- 
ston kept up a running conver- 
sation with the official on the 
mast-head. The communica- 
tion was as perfect as if they 
had been speaking together in 
the room. We slowed to a 
mere crawl running on one 
engine at about ten miles an 
hour, with the other engines 
ticking over slow astern to 
check her way in case of diffi- 
culty. In spite of the complete 
lack of visibility the entire 
operation was under control. 
As we crept over the edge of 
the aerodrome and dropped our 
rope the searchlight on the 
mast-head loomed dimly at 
our bows; the coupling was 
effected and we landed nor- 
mally. 

We put the ship into the 
shed that evening, “put her 
back in her box,”’ as somebody 
irreverently termed the opera- 
tion. Here she stayed over 
Christmas while we sorted out 
her teething troubles, berthed 
in her shed beside R 101. Some 
of us had seen R101 in an 
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early stage of construction ; 
we now saw her for the first 
time in her completed state. 
We found her an amazing 
piece of work. The finish and 
the workmanship appeared to 
us to be extraordinarily good, 
far superior to that of our own 
ship. The design seemed to 
us almost unbelievably com- 
plicated. She seemed to be a 
ship in which imagination had 
run riot regardless of the virtue 
of simplicity and utterly re- 
gardless of expense. These 
were the impressions that we 
got when first we saw her 
in her finished state, and as 
such should be recorded with- 
out further comment. 

R100 made her next flight 
on 18th January. In the in- 
terval we made some modifica- 
tions to the fabric in the region 
of the rudder hinges and 
cleaned up a number of minor 
faults. We flew all day in 
fog, or above the clouds; we 
saw very little of the ground 
that flight. With several dif- 
ferent types of air-speed indi- 
cator suspended from the 
ship we worked her up to full 
speed, and proved that her 
speed was eighty-one miles an 
hour. This was a very pretty 
flight, carried out largely just 
above the fleecy clouds of 
low-lying fog, under a_ brill- 
iant sun and a blue sky. Sun- 
set was beautiful in these con- 
ditions. 

In the late afternoon we 
turned to Cardington, where 
the fog was exceptionally thick. 
For some time it appeared 
to be unwise to make a land- 
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ing in this very foggy weather, 
and we were quite prepared 
to stay up all night and 
make a landing next day. 
There would have been no 
difficulty or danger in this 
proceeding; the ship was 
: mply supplied with fuel and 
could have cruised for several 
days at a slow speed. We had, 
however,’ no’ bedding in the 
cabins; we had nothing for 
next morning’s breakfast, and 
we were down to our last bottle 
of whisky. Manifestly a land- 
ing had to be made that night 
if possible, and accordingly, 
when Cardington signalled that 
the fog was lifting, we decided 
to go home. 

We landed at about 
10.30 P.M. So far as I know, 
that was the only occasion 
on which either of the two 
ships made a landing to the 
mast at night. It took about 
two hours, largely due to the 
inexperience of the _ ship’s 
officers in the use of the mast; 
but it was carried out without 
the slightest risk of accident, 
and as securely as in daylight. 
I watched it from the bow 
cockpit in the extreme nose 
of the ship. Heading up to 
the mast against the wind, 
we nosed in infinitely slowly ; 
there was ample time to hold 
a conference in the control 
car on each stage of the ap- 
proach, to discuss and analyse 
each new light that appeared. 
During the flights that R100 
made, I do not think that it 
was ever necessary to make a 
really quick decision in the 
way that the pilot of an aero- 
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plane must do; there wag 
always time to talk the matter 
over if it seemed desirable, 
and decide what action should 
be taken next. It is almost 
impossible to describe what a 
sense of security this freedom 
from quick decisions gave to 
one who was accustomed to 
fly aeroplanes; rightly or 
wrongly we all felt as safe 
through all the flights that 
R100 made, as on a large 
ship. 

She made a day flight about 
22nd January, passing over 
London for the first time and 
going on to Farnborough for a 
special purpose. The Carding- 
ton authorities were more con- 
cerned than her constructors 
were about certain deforma- 
tions which occurred in the 
outer cover of the ship when 
driven at full speed ; they had 
arranged on this occasion for an 
aeroplane to take cinema films 
of her as she careered about at 
full speed over Farnborough. 
This took all morning; we 
retorted by photographing the 
aeroplane as it flew close beside 
us up and down our length. 
This process over, we cruised 
round the home counties for a 
time once more, and so re- 
turned to Cardington in the 
evening. 

The contract trials of R 100 
included one of forty-eight 
hours’ continuous flight. By 
this time we were all satisfied 
that the ship was fit to carry 
out this trial. In a sense this 
forty-eight hours’ flight was 
more than an acceptance trial ; 
it was a rehearsal for the 
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Atlantic flight which the ship 
was scheduled to make in the 
summer months. 

In this endurance flight we 
flew for fifty-three hours and 
covered about two thousand 
five hundred miles, cruising at 
an easy speed. It was an 
effortless and comfortable per- 
formance, bearing out the old 
saying of the R.N.A.S. that the 
only way to get a rest in the 
airship business is to take the 
thing into the air and fly it. 
We left Cardington at about 
9.40 A.M. on the morning of 
27th January 1930 with twenty- 
two tons of fuel on board to 
burn before coming down; we 
landed again on 29th January 
at about 3 P.M., having lived 
very comfortably in the 
meantime. 

The weather from the start 
was vile. At Cardington it 
was misty, with a moderate 
wind and signs of rain; we 
came down to seven hundred 
feet over Oxford, but saw noth- 
ing of the ground. We never 
flew lower than about seven 
hundred feet in R100, and 
seldom so low as that; our 
normal flying height was be- 
tween fifteen hundred and two 
thousand feet. We passed on 
to Bristol in very bad weather, 
cruising at about fifty-five 
miles an hour on three engines. 
Bristol looked just like Oxford ; 
but we got a sight of Bath 
through the clouds, set our 
course down the centre of the 
Bristol Channel and went to 
lunch. 

We passed over Lundy 
Island soon after lunch, in 
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moderately clear weather ; 
there was a good sea running 
and a wind of about forty 
miles an hour. The ships we 
saw were making very heavy 
weather of it. We went on 
down the Devon coast, past 
Tintagel, over Port Isaac, till 
we reached the River Camel, 
and turned over Padstow in 
the early afternoon to cross 
to the south coast of Cornwall. 
We reached the sea again at 
Looe ; running down-wind we 
were five miles out before we 
turned and stood in to the 
coast again. 

The wind velocity was about 
fifty miles an hour at this point. 
We put on a fourth engine to 
bring the speed up to sixty- 
five miles an hour, and stood 
in for the coast; the ship in 
this wind took a long, slow, 
pitching motion about five de- 
grees either way. This very 
slow pitching was the only 
motion that she ever took in 
bad weather, except once in 
the vicinity of Quebec when 
she rolled a little in a patch 
of violently disturbed air. No- 
body could have ever been 
seasick on that ship. We 
reached the coast and circled 
over Plymouth for a little 
time ; then headed along the 
coast past Bolt Head and over 
Salcombe. At the Start we 
took a departure for the 
Channel Islands and went to 
tea. 

As we crossed the Channel 
we ran into more low cloud ; 
we had to resort to wireless 
bearings to fix our position. 
Finally, through a break in the 
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clouds we saw a most un- 
pleasant reef of jagged rocks 
with surf breaking heavily upon 
it, very cold and grey. That 
was all we cared to see of the 
Channel Islands. In the grow- 
ing dusk we went up to two 
thousand feet and set our 
course for Brighton. That 
evening we headed up-Channel. 
Each coastal town as we passed 
it—Brighton, Eastbourne, Hast- 
ings —showed up as a dim 
luminous patch in the fog 
beneath the ship. We carried 
on up-Channel, resolved on 
spending the night out over 
the North Sea. I went to bed 
and slept well, while the ship 
pursued her steady even way 
through the January fog and 
darkness. 

At about 3 A.m. I woke and, 
becoming aware of my re- 
sponsibilities, went down to the 
control car. I found them 
changing watch. Outside the 
windows there was nothing but 
black fog. On inquiring where 
we were I was told that we 
were passing over Lowestoft. 
I asked what we had come 
there for, and was told that 
since the wife of Steff, third 
officer, came from these parts, 
we had come as a graceful 
compliment to empty our 
sludge tank over the town. 
The ship was then thrown 
into a turmoil because some- 
body had drunk the Captain’s 
cocoa. Seeing that she was 
in good hands, I went back 
to bed. 

I got up at dawn and went 
down to the control car. Soon 
after that the clouds broke 
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and we saw the sea, the firgt 
sight we had had since leaving 
the Channel Islands. We got 
@ wireless bearing and turned 
inland, crossing the coast of 
Norfolk near Cromer, turned 
south and went to breakfast. 

That morning we flew over 
London. We approached the 
city from the north-east at 
about 10 A.M. in steadily in- 
creasing fog. As we got closer 
the normal white fog changed 
to thick, black, greasy stuff, 
the most unpleasant fog that 
I have ever seen. it wreathed 
apart once and disclosed the 
Tower Bridge immediately be- 
low us; then it closed down 
thick and black. We saw 
nothing more till that evening 
after tea, when we picked up 
the lights of a small fishing 
fleet in Torbay. 

All afternoon we cruised 
about the Channel. There was 
freezing fog below [four thou- 
sand five hundred feet and 
brilliant sunshine up above it; 
we oscillated between the two. 
Ice formed upon the ship for 
the first time. If we flew low, 
at about a thousand feet, no 
ice formed ; if we flew up in 
the sunshine, no ice formed. 
Between a thousand and four 
thousand five hundred feet, 
however, ice formed thickly 
on the envelope and cars of 
the ship, to such an extent 
that we did not care to stay 
in that region. We ran out of 
this fog as we got near Devon- 
shire, and cruised over Ply- 
mouth again just before dinner. 
After dinner we went out to 
the Eddystone and, using the 
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lighthouse as a centre, did 
comprehensive turning trails 
on port and starboard helm 
for nearly an hour. I have 
often wondered what the light- 
house keepers thought to see 
the lights of an apparently 
demented airship going round 
and round their lonely rock in 
the dark night. 

All night we cruised the 
Channel. We went up as far 
as Portland, and out into the 
Atlantic to the Scilly Isles. I 
came down to the control car 
just as dawn was breaking. 
We were passing over Fal- 
mouth, flying north-east in a 
calm, cloudless morning. We 
cruised slowly over Cornwall 
and flew up the north coast in 
bright sunny weather;  visi- 
bility that morning was wonder- 
ful. The whole of Cornwall 
lay spread out like a map 
beneath us, the valleys filled 
with a white fleecy mist, as if 
it had been poured into the 
low-lying parts and was just 
draining away. 

That morning we went up 
the ‘Bristol Channel at an easy 
speed. Near Bristol we ran 
into fog and cloud again, and 
set our course for Cardington. 
We landed to the mast at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon with 
the ship very wet but none 
the worse for her trial. We 
had been in the air for about 
fifty-four hours. 

After this flight the ship 
was put back into the shed 
for a considerable time. We 
formally handed her over to 
the Air Ministry, her English 
trials being satisfactorily con- 
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cluded. They proceeded to 
make a number of minor modi- 
fications to her in preparation 
for the Atlantic flight. She 
did not fly again till some time 
in May, when we made a flight 
of twenty-four hours’ duration 
in her, passing over London in 
the evening, flying up the 
North Sea, cruising over 
Yorkshire and Lancashire for 
a time and returning to Car- 
dington. In this flight the 
extreme tail of the airship hull 
suffered a little damage. We 
modified her tail after this 
flight from the fine point of 
the original design to a bluff, 
rounded shape not unlike the 
cruiser stern of a ship. This 
had the advantage of shorten- 
ing the ship by fifteen feet 
without encroaching on the 
volume of the gasbags, but it 
cannot be said that it improved 
her looks. 

This alteration took a 
month or so, and shortly after- 
wards she would have flown 
again. In taking her out of 
the shed, however, the hand- 
ling party lost control of her 
for a moment in a gust of 
wind, and allowed an elevator 
to hit the side of the shed, 
damaging the structure. This 
meant a further delay while 
repairs were carried out. The 
flights of R101 then inter- 
vened, and it was not till the 
end of July that R100 flew 
again. This flight was entirely 
uneventful, and again lasted 
for twenty-four hours. Again 
we circumnavigated the coun- 
try, travelling to the Channel 
Islands from Bedford via 
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Birmingham and Bristol and 
returning over London. By 
this time these aimless wander- 
ings about the English country- 
side had become a matter of 
routine to those of us who 
went on every flight. We fell 
into the attitude of mind of 
Mr Chesterton— 


“God pardon us nor harden us; 
we did not see so clear 

The night we went to Bannock- 

burn by way of Brighton Pier.” 


One incident of this flight 
deserves a record. In the dark 
night, out somewhere in the 
region of the Scilly Isles, we 
asked for our position by wire- 
less. Perhaps the two direction- 
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finding stations concerned were 
nearly in a line with us, perhaps 
they were merely in a comatose 
condition. They replied with 
creditable promptitude that our 
position was two miles south. 
west of Guildford. Major Scott 
replied, “‘ Many thanks for posi- 
tion ; sea very rough at Guild- 
ford.” Politeness invariably 
pays. 

This was the seventh flight 
that R100 made, and the last 
before she crossed the Atlantic, 
There were no troubles to 
report, and little to be done 
before we started off. We re- 
turned from this flight on 
Saturday. On Tuesday morn- 
ing we set off for Montreal. 


Il. 


Looking back upon those 
days, and especially in the 
light of the disaster to R101, 
I have sometimes wondered if 
we were rash in starting on the 
Atlantic flight so early in the 
ship’s career. On the whole I 
do not think we were. R100 
had made only seven flights 
before we started for Canada, 
but in those flights she had 
flown over a hundred and fifty 
hours and had covered seven 
or eight thousand miles. She 
had repeatedly been flown at 
full speed, and had flown for 
long periods in very bad 
weather. We had no reason 
to anticipate any trouble with 
the engines, as these were of a 
well proved aeroplane type. 

At the same time, there is 
no doubt that the Atlantic 


crossing was dictated by politi- 
cal motives alone, as in the case 
of R101. It is doubtful if any 
responsible technician would 
assert that any very large 
and totally experimental air- 
craft is fit to cross the Atlantic 
on its eighth flight ; the most 
that he could say would be, as 
we said, that he knew of noth- 
ing that would prevent it doing 
so in safety. This guarded 
approval of the project was all 
that could be fairly given at 
that stage. In that respect 
our position was precisely simi- 
lar to that of the designers of 
R101, except that we had 
more flight experience behind 
us. Considered purely from 
the technical aspect, it: was not 
prudent for either airship to 
attempt a long flight at that 
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stage of development. We did 
it, and got away with it. 

We left for Montreal at 
dawn on 29th July 1930. It 
was raining when we reached 
the mast. In the rain Sir 
Dennis Burney and the writer 
posed for flashlight photographs 
pefore we went on board to 
settle into our cabins for the 
trip. A Customs officer came 
round before we left in search 
of contraband. I do not think 
his duties were particularly 
onerous. We turned in and 
slept for a couple of hours 
before dawn. 

We slipped from the mast 
at 3.50 A.M. summer time. We 
had a little over thirty-four 
tons of petrol on board. At 
the last moment the ship 
proved to be light, and we 
delayed a little to fill up two 
more water ballast bags. We 
finally got away with a little 
over five tons of water ballast 
in addition to our fuel. 

It was just light enough to 
see the fields. We slipped, 
and a cheer from the foot of 
the mast told us that we were 
clear. Booth rang on all six 
engines, put her nose up and 
forced her up to a thousand 
feet in the half darkness. In 
the ship the excitement of the 
departure died down, and most 
of us went back to bed. 

Throughout this flight we 
shaped our course according 
to the barometric depressions. 
Every morning and evening we 
picked up the ordinary wire- 
less barometric message and 
sketched isobars on special 
charts of the Atlantic. Gener- 
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ally speaking, the wind blows 
anti-clockwise round a region 
of low pressure, and vice versa. 
At the time of our departure 
there was a region of low 
pressure centred over Ireland. 
Instead of heading west, there- 
fore, we headed almost north 
to reach the favourable winds 
on the north side of it. 

I think that nothing could 
better illustrate the comfort of 
the ship than the fact that I 
was roused from sleep by the 
sound of railway whistles and 
factory hooters wishing us good 
luck as we passed over Chester 
at about a thousand feet. 
There was never any noise at 
all in the passenger quarters 
whatever number of engines 
were running, at whatever 
speed. We passed over Liver- 
pool and went out to sea 
towards the Isle of Man. We 
had our breakfast passing the 
Mull of Galloway at about two 
thousand feet. All the trawlers 
that we passed hooted repeat- 
edly to speed us on our way. 
We had unfortunately no means 
of answering them back. 

We were running on four 
engines, making about fifty- 
five miles an hour air-speed. 
We carried on until we were 
off Oversay Island on the west 
coast of Scotland; at this 
point we found our following 
wind, and turned westwards for 
Montreal. We carried this wind 
with us for about four hundred 
miles out over the Atlantic 
until the evening. 

Apart from various slight 
alterations in our course to 
make what use we could of the 
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depression, there was no inci- 
dent until we reached Belle 
Isle. Everything in the ship 
was completely satisfactory for 
the next two days. We made 
our landfall at Cape Bauld, 
the most northerly point of 
Newfoundland, at about 9.15 
P.M. on Wednesday, 30th July, 
local time, forty-six and a half 
hours out from Cardington. 
We ate and slept, read novels 
and worked, listened to the 
crews gramophone, which 
played incessantly, and at in- 
tervals exposed Petrie dishes to 
the outside air in order that 
bacteriologists might study the 
bugs that live in the desolate 
regions of the North Atlantic. 
We cruised along hour after 
hour through low mist and 
cloud, catching occasional 
glimpses of the grey sea below. 
There was so little to do that 
we adopted the ancient mari- 
time custom of going to bed 
after lunch. From 2 till 5 p.m. 
each day the ship became a 
palace of slumber with nobody 
astir except the watch on 
duty. 

As we crossed the desolate 
expanse of sea it amazed us 
that anyone should have the 
courage to attempt it in an 
aeroplane. We saw only one 
ship on the outward passage 
and none at all on the way 
home, though we were repeat- 
edly speaking to them on the 
wireless. 

A few impressions of that 
crossing remain in the memory. 
Passing through the dining- 
room at about 2 A.M. one night 
I came on Johnston, our navi- 
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gating officer, sitting at the 
table fast asleep, a meal un. 
tasted on the table before him, 
his uniform cap tilted forwards 
to shade his eyes. He had 
very little sleep during the 
crossing. The navigation of 
the ship was a most intricate 
matter. On one or two occa- 
sions during the brief spells 
of clear weather we were able 
to take an observation for a 
position line; at other times 
various ships declared that they 
could hear our engines and 
could give us their approximate 
position. Between these rough 
checks we had to fly entirely 
by dead reckoning in winds of 
varying direction and of velo- 
city comparable with the speed 
of the ship. Whenever possible 
we observed our drift by drop- 
ping smoke bombs on the sea 
and taking bearings on them 
as they went astern ; this was 
frequently impossible for many 
hours on end owing to cloud, 
and meant a twenty-four hours’ 
watch for the navigating officer 
to catch the opportunity. John- 
ston did this very difficult job 
most admirably. He was 
unique at that time in his ex- 
perience of air navigation, and 
his death in R 101 is one 
of the greatest losses that 
aviation has suffered in recent 
years. 

We made our landfall at 
Newfoundland in the night, 
and had our first sight of 
Canada at dawn next day. We 
were running up the entrance 
to the St Lawrence between 
Anticosti and the northern 
shore in fine clear weather. A 
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little town called Eskimo Point 
was just abeam at dawn. There 
was a deep depression centred 
over Hudson Bay which gave 
a head wind that we could not 
dodge. We were running on 
six engines at about sixty-five 
miles an hour in the air, and 
making good about forty miles 
an hour over the ground. All 
day we carried on up the St 
Lawrence at about this ground 
speed, butting into our head 
wind. We had plenty of fuel 
left, and could have increased 
our speed by ten miles an 
hour if we had wanted to; we 
thought it better, however, to 
take things easily. 

We passed over Anticosti 
and got our first close view of 
Canada. From the air we 
were amazed at the amount of 
old fallen timber in the forest ; 
a forest in its natural state 
looks like a game of spillikins 
viewed from above. We took 
a long slant over to the southern 
shore of the St Lawrence to 
Father Point, which we reached 
about noon. A Loening flying 
boat came up and flew beside 
us for a time, afterwards land- 
ing at the aerodrome at 
Rimouski. 

Wireless messages began to 
come in thick and fast. The 
police got into touch with us 
from Montreal and asked us 
for the time of our arrival for 
purposes of traffic control. This 
made us wonder what we might 
be in for. At home the crowds 
attracted by our flight had 
been adequately controlled by 
the village constable of Car- 
dington. 
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We carried on in the hot 
afternoon over the slowly nar- 
rowing St Lawrence. At about 
3 o'clock we got into trouble. 
To cut a corner we crossed 
over from the south shore to 
the north, at a point about 
fifty miles below Quebec. There 
were high hills on the north 
shore here. The wind blew 
cold over the tops of these 
hills and cascaded down into 
the hot valley below. We 
strayed unwarily into this vio- 
lently disturbed air, and for 
ten minutes R100 was tossed 
about as she had never been 
before. 

In pitch she oscillated rapidly 
over about ten degrees each 
way; at the same time she 
yawed and rolled heavily. This 
was the only time she ever 
rolled at all. We had just 
increased speed to about 
seventy miles an hour when 
we struck these bumps. We 
slowed a little and headed 
out of them and back to 
the south shore. Immediately 
afterwards the power cars rang 
for assistance on the telegraphs, 
and pointed out tears in the 
fabric of the fins. 

Speed was reduced at once, 
and I went aft with Meager 
and Wann. In the lower fin 
we found two three-foot slits ; 
Wann stayed to watch these 
and Meager and I went up to 
the starboard fin. Here there 
was a large hole near the out- 
board edge of the fin in the 
fabric of the lower side. Meager 
went down to get help and I 
crawled out along the structure 
to the hole and contrived to 
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pull the loose beating strips 
inboard to stop it spreading 
any farther. I held it till 
riggers came with dope and 
fabric to repair the damage, and 
left them to get on with it. 

Meager asked me to go over 
and have a look at the port 
fin while he went up and did 
the top one. I went across 
between the gasbags in the 
little tunnel- way, and came 
out on the port side. I was 
appalled at what I saw. There 
was a hole in the underside 
of the port fin big enough to 
drive a motor bus through. 
The torn fabric was thrashing 
and beating like a sail that has 
been blown away, and the hole 
was manifestly getting larger 
every minute. There was noth- 
ing to be done about it by 
myself. I scuttled down into 
the keel and rang up Booth in 
the control car. 

We slowed to about twenty 
miles an hour and got a squad 
of about fifteen men up to the 
hole. We had a few large 
fabric sheets on board in case 
of accidents such as this, and 
in the course of about two 
hours’ work contrived to cover 
up this hole with a patch 
sufficiently securely to permit 
the ship to make a speed of 
fifty miles an hour. It was 
difficult work, because there 
were no girders over the hole, 
only a variety of wires and 
cables. The men out on these 
wires had nothing under them 
except the waters of the St 
Lawrence fifteen hundred feet 
below. They rose splendidly 
to this emergency, however. In 
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two hours we were on our way 
again, leaving a couple of men 
to watch the patch and tend it 
if it started to work loose. 

In the late afternoon we 
reached Quebec. The parks 
and promenades were black 
with people watching to see us 
pass. They made a tremen- 
dous hooting with steamship 
syrens and railway whistles. 
We did not circle over the 
town as otherwise we might 
have done, but carried on a 
little self-consciously up the 
river, thankful that our dam- 
aged fin was on the other side. 
In the evening we headed for 
Montreal, leaving the St Law- 
rence at a bend and cutting 
across country on a compass 
course. 

At about 7.30 we got into 
trouble again. It was nearly 
dark, and we were cruising at 
about twelve hundred feet at 
forty knots. We had seen 
ahead of us for some time a 
heavy bank of cumulus cloud, 
too large to circumnavigate, 
slightly copper-coloured and 
raining underneath. There was 
nothing particularly alarming 
in its appearance even for the 
ship in its damaged state. 
We anticipated that we should 


find an up current as we neared - 


its face, but did not think this 
would be serious. 

We were having our before 
dinner cocktails in the saloon 
when we felt the first disturb- 
ance to the even motion of the 
ship. Scott and Booth went 


down to the control car; Sir 
Dennis Burney and I stayed 
The ship 


where we were. 
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then passed quickly through 
an intense and very local verti- 
cal gust. This had most action 
on the fins, tipping the ship 
nose downwards to an angle 
of about twenty-five degrees 
in pitch. Immediately after- 
wards, while still in this posi- 
tion, she hit another more 
extensive gust which carried 
her upwards very rapidly. 
She paused a little at three 
thousand five hundred feet, 
and then shot up to four thou- 
sand five hundred feet, covering 
the last thousand feet in a time 
which was subsequently esti- 
mated at fifteen seconds. Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that she 
was still nose down and pro- 
ceeding through the air at 
forty knots, the only con- 
clusion seems to be that she 
was in the grasp of a vertically 
upward wind of not less than 
fifty miles an hour velocity. 
The experience was discon- 
certing but it was not terri- 
fying. It felt like going up in 
a moderately fast passenger 
lift. Half-way up the over- 
load relay of the lights tripped 
out and the ship was plunged 
in darkness except for the dim 
orange lights over the instru- 
ments in the control car. In 
the crews quarters a five- 
gallon drum of red dope was 
upset and dripped down into 
the control car with the ghastly 
semblance of blood, a joke that 
was appreciated more in retro- 
spect than at the time. At 
four thousand five hundred 
feet she ceased her rise and 
came under control again in a 
perfect deluge of rain; water 
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cascaded off the ship in a most 
extraordinary manner. We got 
her on her course again and 
brought her gently down from 
that height to about two thou- 
sand feet, and soon afterwards 
passed out of this storm. 

Two twelve-foot tears were 
made in the under fabric of 
the starboard fin; our patch 
upon the port fin stood it 
moderately well. Half an hour 
after the event we held a little 
conference in the saloon to 
collect accounts from various 
observers and so sift out what 
really had happened to us. 
There seemed to be very little 
doubt about our rate of rise. 
We carried on for Montreal 
in the dark night, but I do not 
think that many of us went to 
bed. 

We saw the city first at 
about 2 A.M., sitting in the 
control car drinking cocoa, cold 
and sleepy. It was a fine 
clear night, and Montreal 
looked very beautiful; a city 
of thousands of starry lights 
beneath us in the blackness, 
with the river running through. 
Few of us had been there 
before, and we were unpre- 
pared to find in this new 
materialistic world a gigantic 
cross picked out in hundreds 
of electric lights, erected on 
Mount Royal overlooking the 
city. We saw this cross thirty 
miles away. We cruised over 
the city and then turned to- 
wards St Hubert airport, ten 
or twelve miles to the south. 
The aerodrome and mooring 
tower were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. There were search- 
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lights upon the tower and 
landing lights upon the aero- 
drome, and to our jaundiced 
eyes a quite unnecessary num- 
ber of long strings of small red 
lights marking the run of over- 
head high tension power cables. 

An amusing slander is told 
in Canada about St Hubert 
airport which concerns a pilot, 
new to the country, who was 
flying from Ottawa to Montreal. 
He was instructed how to find 
the way. “ You see that line 
of power cables? Just get 
right over that and sit on top 
of it. After two hundred miles 
you'll come to another set of 
cables crossing it at right angles. 
The airport is right in the 
corner.” Having seen St 
Hubert in the daylight I have 
little doubt that this is totally 
unjust, but certainly on that 
first night, approaching without 
much previous knowledge of 
the place, it seemed difficult to 
find a spot on which we could 
drop our steel mooring rope 
without making contact with 
a couple of hundred thousand 
volts. 

We decided to land at dawn, 
and cruised aimlessly between 
Montreal and St Hubert for 
the next two hours. There 
was much activity in the city, 
and the roads out to the air- 
port were choked with cars. 
Several times the searchlights 
played upon the ship, till we 
asked them not to. At about 
4 A.M. we came up to the mast 
just as dawn was breaking, 
and made connection at the 
first shot. The ship was moored 
without incident. The total 
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time of passage from Carding. 
ton was seventy-eight hours, 
We disembarked as soon ag 
practicable. On the tower head 
we were met by a bevy of 
celebrities, and made polite- 
ness for a time before descend- 
ing in the lift. In the rooms 
at the foot of the tower we 
faced a press conference with 
unbelievably cinema - like re- 
porters. Then out in the open 
air to face the cameras, and 
the movies, and the talkies. 
Finally, we were taken away 
to breakfast in the officers’ 
mess of a battalion of Canadian 
infantry in camp upon the 
aerodrome, where the officers 
wore British uniform and talked 
in French. They were im- 
mensely hospitable, and helped 
us in a hundred different ways. 
It took us some time to 
adjust our ideas to the Canadian 
welcome. In all innocence we 
remarked at breakfast that we 
supposed that this was the 
annual training camp of the 
battalion, and we met with 
blank stares of misunderstand- 
ing. It was eventually ex- 
plained to us that the battalion 
had been mobilised for pur- 
poses of traffic control alone, 
as the Chief of Police considered 
that his force would be totally 
inadequate to shepherd the 
people coming out to see the 
ship. We made a similar in- 
genuous mistake over the im- 
mense number of hot dog 
stalls on the aerodrome, and 
again about a circus which 
had parked itself outside with 
Swings and roundabouts. It 
was explained to us that we 
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were the source of all these 
evils, including a railway siding 
laid down by the C.P.R. for 
their excursion trains, and that 
in the next few days the entire 
population of Montreal was 
likely to come out to see the 
ship. 

And come they did. On 
one Sunday alone three hun- 
dred thousand visited the air- 
port, about a third of the 
population of Montreal. To 
our European eyes the interest 
aroused by the ship was quite 
extraordinary. We heard of 
cases of people who had come 
three thousand miles from the 
west coast to Montreal for 
their annual summer holiday 
for no other reason than to see 
the ship. Every hotel was full 
for the same reason ; the roads 
leading to the airport were 
choked with cars each day. It 
was a tiring day for the sight- 
seer. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot, and there was no 
shade whatever on the aero- 
drome. There was nothing for 
them to see except the outside 
of the hull, for only an in- 
finitesimal percentage could be 
allowed on board. The ship 
entered into a thousand adver- 
tisements in Montreal. Cigar- 
ette makers welcomed us from 
every hoarding, and no shop 
window was complete without 
its placard welcoming the ship 
to Canada. They made a song 
about us which sold consider- 
ably as a gramophone record, 
with French and English ver- 
sions. 

I think that we were all 
much educated by this evi- 
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dence of the Imperial bond. 
Not unnaturally we inquired 
rather carefully into the 
reasons underlying this en- 
thusiasm, so different from any- 
thing that we had met in 
England. It was to be attri- 
buted in some small measure 
to the relationship between 
Canada and the United States. 
They would show the Ameri- 
cans that Britain could build 
bigger and better airships. In 
the main, however, it was 
just plain enthusiasm for the 
British Empire, and there was 
no getting away from it. To 
the Canadians R100 was a 
magnificent gesture sent to 
them by the Mother Country. 

We repaired the fin at the 
mast in about a week’s work, 
getting great assistance from 
Canadian Vickers Ltd. in mak- 
ing up the fabric panels neces- 
sary. On 10th and 11th 
August R100 made a twenty- 
four hours’ cruise over Ottawa 
and Toronto with a party of 
Canadians on board. This was 
the first flight on which I had 
not been on board, and so I 
saw the ship in flight for the 
first time over Montreal. I 
remember being rather im- 
pressed ; she looked quite a 
good job. 

In the last few minutes of 
this flight the reduction gear 
of the starboard forward en- 
gine failed. It failed to some 
effect, for the casing burst and 
a piece of metal was shot up 
into the ship through the roof 
of the car and pierced a tube 
of one of the transverse frames. 
We prescribed the necessary 
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patch, and then had to face 
the problem whether to change 
that engine at the mast or to 
go home on five engines. We 
had little expectation of a head 
wind on the homeward trip, 
and eventually decided on the 
latter course. We had never 
changed an engine at the mast 
before, and Montreal did not 
seem to be the right place to 
begin experiments. 

On Wednesday, 13th August, 
we left for home. The Cana- 
dian authorities, getting the 
last ounce of enjoyment from 
their treat, did not permit us 
to embark so informally as we 
had done at Cardington. There 
were endless farewell celebra- 
tions ; we were passed through 
the airport traffic office, inter- 
viewed by customs, given 
tickets for our voyage and 
special labels for our luggage, 
and ushered with invincible 
courtesy into the wrong state 
rooms. The ship was full of 
strangers. We carried on this 
return trip about a dozen 
Canadians as passengers, mostly 
representatives of the press. 

We slipped from the St 
Hubert tower at 9.28 Montreal 
summer time, carrying thirty- 
two tons of fuel and 6-3 tons 
of ballast. Again we circled 
over Montreal, which looked 
exactly as it had done when 
we saw it from the air before, 
a city of starry, sparkling 
lights. We passed on down 
the St Lawrence cruising on 
three engines with a following 
wind in a bright moonlit night. 
We turned again to the familiar 


routine of the ship and went 
to bed. 

Early next morning we 
passed Anticosti and went on 
up the Straits of Belle Isle, 
following the Newfoundland 
shore. This north end of New- 
foundland seemed extraordi- 
narily desolate. The country 
was low-lying and flat, and so 
far as we could see entirely 
destitute of any vegetation 
whatever. There were oc- 
casional lakes upon the land 
like puddles in the street; 
there was no sign of any life 
or human habitation. It was 
like the soldier’s description 
of the battle area: ‘‘ Miles and 
miles and miles and miles of 
damn all.” 

We took our departure from 
Belle Isle at about noon and 
passed out into the Atlantic. 
Two or three icebergs were in 
sight at lunch-time. We set 
our course straight for the 
Fastnet. There was very little 
incident of any consequence in 
this passage. It rained heavily 
that night, so much that the 
water penetrated to the pas- 
senger quarters and put the 
electric cooker out of action. 
All the next day we flew with 
a strong following wind with 
no other incident at all. We 
passed the Fastnet at about 
1.30 A.M. the next morning. 
On the morning of 16th August 
we flew over Lundy Island 
once more on our way up the 
Bristol Channel; at 8.15 we 
passed over Bristol. We flew 


straight for Cardington over 
Bicester, 


Cirencester and 
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straight as a homing pigeon for 
its loft. At 10 A.M. we were 
cruising over Bedford, and for 
the first time we could see the 
aerodrome. There were about 
fifty cars there to see us 
arrive. We slunk in, unhon- 
oured and unsung in the Eng- 
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lish style. It was a contrast 
to the welcome we had had in 
Montreal. 

The ship was locked home 
to the tower head at about 
11 A.M. The time of passage 
from Montreal was fifty-seven 
and a half hours. 


IV. 


That was the last flight that 
R100 made. She had made 
ten flights in all since she 
left Howden, and had flown 
about three hundred hours. 
Early next morning she was 
put back into her shed to free 
the mast for the last trials of 
R101. She never flew again. 

She cost about £450,000 to 
build. When she was sold a 
year later to he broken up she 
realised about £500. There 
was nothing whatever the 
matter with the ship. At the 
conclusion of the Canadian 
flight she was fit to turn 
round and go back again to 
Canada, though if she had 
remained in commission we 
should have given her an outer 
cover of heavier material and 
should have stiffened the fabric 
of the fins considerably. 

R100 is gone. The men who 
built her and the men who 
flew her are dispersed, and I 
suppose by this time the vixen 
is back in her lair beside the 
hydrogen main in Howden air- 
ship shed. But airships will 


come again. There is a small 
insistent urge fighting for air- 
ships unobtrusively, one of the 
elemental instincts of mankind 
which cannot be suppressed. 
That is the urge towards per- 
sonal comfort. If passengers 
are to be carried by air across 
the great oceans of the world, 
then imperceptibly, inevitably, 
the airship will come into its 
own. No _ consideration of 
safety, no consideration of ex- 
pense, will prevent man making 
himself comfortable if it is 
humanly possible for him to 
do so; comfort pays. Slowly 
the airship will emerge as the 
most comfortable means of air 
travel that money can buy, 
and slowly, imperceptibly, it 
will dominate the first-class 
ocean transport of the world. 

In Germany and _ Soviet 
Russia, in France and the 
United States, airship develop- 
ment is being pressed ahead. 
When we decide to take the 
matter up again it will be 
necessary for us to go abroad 
for guides. 
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MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


MARY MORKEL was that 
tragic thing, a very ugly young 
woman. She stood five feet 
nine in her low-heeled shoes 
and there were eleven stones of 
her, mostly bone and muscle. 
Her bigness emphasised her 
ugliness, and in a crowd of 
average women Mary stood 
out like a sore thumb. She 
endeavoured accordingly to cul- 
tivate a hardness of heart and 
a toughness of hide with which 
to shield her sensitive spirit 
from the slings and arrows of 
her outrageous misfortune. To 
make her life worth while, she 
had to cut out of it such 
things as make life worth liv- 
ing; @ severe and painful 
operation, which left its marks 
on her face and its scars on 
her mind. 

Mary’s life, however, was 
not the tragedy it might have 
been. The gods had put a 
heavy burden upon her; but 
she walked upright under it 
and stuck her chin well out. 
Because the gods are just, and 
they had given to ugly Mary a 
very lovely thing. They gave 
her courage. 

If there are things you ache 
to do, but are debarred from 
doing; if there are thoughts 
you dare not think, then it is 
wise to keep your mind and 
body working overtime at other 
matters. Mary was wise. She 
worked—desperately. 


If you work exceedingly hard 
and have enough brains, guts, 
luck and knowledge, it is pos- 
sible to accomplish anything. 
Mary had her fair share of two 
of these things, and she was 
always ready to chance her 
luck. And when she desired 
specific knowledge, she had the 
sense to buy the most accurate, 
detailed and up-to-date know- 
ledge available, from specialists 
and experts at the particular 
job in hand. She had, in 
addition, sufficient vision and 
imagination to see those occa- 
sions when two and two being 
put together make more than 
four. In fact, by the time 
Mary was twenty-seven, she 
had put two and two together 
more than once and made 
several thousands. 

All of which must suffice to 
explain why Mary thought hard 
for a day and a night after 
reading in her newspaper about 
a certain famous feat of salvage 
in the Bay of Biscay; and 
why she penetrated, next morn- 
ing, into the mysterious hinter- 
land of a great museum at 
South Kensington and inter- 
viewed the courtly gentleman 
who knows more about the 
habits and distribution of bi- 
valve molluscs than any other 
man living; and why she 
flew to Paris and talked busi- 
ness with the French-Arab half- 
caste and the Armenian eunuch, 
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who, between them, know all 
there is worth knowing about 
the pitfalls and profits of the 
gem trade. She then took 
train to Kiel and conferred 
with Messrs Kuhnfeldt & 
Nulnke, and gave that firm a 
shock and a large cheque in 
exchange for a deal of pro- 
fessional advice, the chance of 
doing something no woman 
had done before, and seven 
heavy cases marked “M. M. 
London. With care. Stow 
away from Boilers.” 

Mary then came home and 
amused a Fenchurch Street 
shipbroker by requesting him 
to charter her a steamer. 

“This isn’t a joke,” said 
Mary. “ This is business ; but 
if you want to earn your 
commission on it I advise you 
not to wear that annoying 
smile any more. I want to 
hire a small steamer on time- 
charter for three months. A 
vessel of about 500 tons dead- 
weight, with a low fuel con- 
sumption. I intend to cruise 
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in her through the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea. Hadn’t 
you better make a note of 
my requirements before you 
forget them? I don’t much 
care what type of ship I 
charter so long as she’s sea- 
worthy, and her derricks and 
winches are in first-class shape, 
and her Owners don’t want to 
know more about my business 
than I’ve told you. Her Cap- 
tain will have to be a suitable 
man for my job, of course. I'll 
need to have a look at the 
Captain before I sign any char- 
ter party. I must have prompt 
delivery, and you needn’t worry 
about my bona fides because 
I’m ready to deposit a bank 
guarantee with the _ ship’s 
Owners, covering payment of 
charter hire and any charges 
due. That’s about all. Tl 
call in again, this afternoon, to 
see what firm offers you’ve got 
for me. I’m not interested in 
any offers above the current 


II. 


Mary sat down in the 8.8. 
Gloria’s cabin and looked the 
Captain in the eye. “I’m 
satisfied with the ship,” said 
she. ‘‘She’s just the boat I 
want. The question is, are 
you the man I want, Captain 
Brown ? ” 

“TIT hope so,” answered the 
Captain. ‘I don’t know what 
you want with the ship or 
what you want me to do. 
But... Well, Mum, I'll tell 


market rates, of course. Good 
morning.” 
you. You seem to favour 


plain talk, so Ill give you 
some. My last ship was laid 
up @ year ago and I’ve been 
out of a job ever since. And 
with all these other ships being 
laid up, I’d about made up 
my mind I never would get a 
job again. I was down to my 
last shilling two months ago, 
so maybe you can judge what 
I’ve been up against. When I 
got the message from the office 
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last night, telling me to come 
down aboard here and show a 
prospective charterer over the 
ship, I tell you I just sat 
downand... and... Well, 
never mind that. I’ve watched 
you inspect this ship, and 
Lloyd’s surveyor couldn’t have 
been more thorough. Well, 
now, Mum, you can vet me. 
I’m not afraid of what you'll 
find. I’m a Conway boy and 
a Master Mariner of sixteen 
years’ experience. My ticket’s 
clean, I know the Owners’ ll 
give me a good character and 
I never drink at sea. I don’t 
know what you’ve got in your 
mind, and, Mum, I don’t care. 
If you'll give me the job and 
tell me to smuggle a cargo of 
snowballs into hell, by God, 
I'll get ’em there.” 

“Very well, Captain,” said 
Mary. “I think you may 
suit me. I'll take the ship on 
a three months’ charter. We'll 
put her in dry dock right away 
and paint her and then load a 
full cargo of steam coal. We'll 
use that for bunkers, because 
we’ve a long job ahead of us, 
and I don’t want to be running 
in somewhere every few weeks 
to coal. Ship a good crew. 
No duds or weaklings need 


apply. We'll need some big 
strong men. The tougher the 
better. And if you can find 


some with a few brains as 
well, I'll be glad. As I'll be 
coming, you'll have to sign 
me on the ship’s articles as 
stewardess, or something. 
Clear the ship for Aden, via 
Suez. We’re not going to 
Aden; but we’ve got to clear 


officially for somewhere, and 
Aden will do. We’ve got a 
job of work in the Red Sea, 
Captain; but what it is pre- 
cisely I’m not going to say 
until we’re safe out at sea, 
because I like to keep my busi- 
ness private. Get the mid- 
ship winches and derricks care- 
fully overhauled and buy 200 
fathoms of half-inch flexible 
wire cable. Get the best. I'll 
open a credit for you with your 
Owners for all expenses of 
that sort. Ill be sending 
seven cases of machinery aboard 
before we sail. Here’s my 
address. Communicate with 
me if you want anything; but 
I'll be down aboard every day 
until we sail—in case. I think 
that’s all, except I want you 
to remember I’m in a hurry 
and I count on you to keep 
things moving. Under the 
terms of the charter party 
your Owners will merely pro- 
vide the ship, her tackle and 
crew. I do all the rest. Now, 
I don’t know what your Owners 
pay you, Captain. It isn’t my 
business. But I'll need your 
help. And when [I ask any 
man for help I pay him for 
it. If you'll help me to make 
a success of this job, there’s a 
£500 bonus waiting for you at 
the end of the voyage.” 

“Put it there, Mum,” said 
the Captain, holding out a ten- 
inch hand. “To tell you the 
truth, I haven’t got any use 
for women. They make too 
much trouble, especially aboard 
ship. And when I found my 
prospective charterer was 
going to be a lady I wished I 
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could have turned down the 


job. But you . Well, 
you're different. You aren’t 
like most women. I can see 


you know what you want and 
how to get it, without any 
messing about and making a 
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fool of a man. I don’t know 
what job you’ve got in your 
eye, and I don’t make promises 
I can’t keep. But if it’s any 
help from me you want, you 
can make up your mind, now, 
you'll get it.” 


ITl. 


The Gloria dropped her pilot 
off Dover and butted down 
Channel into a rising westerly 
gale. She was a little ship 
and deep laden, and off Dunge- 
ness the steep head seas began 
to climb over her bows. A 
volley of spray flew aft as 
high as the funnel, and Mary 
ducked behind the bridge 
dodger just in time. 

“Come into the chart-room, 
Mum,” said the Captain. 
“There’s a lot more coming 
where that came from, and 
we don’t want you to get wet. 
We’re walking into a breeze of 
wind by the look of things, and 
we'll get more water on deck, 
soon, than we need. How’s 
your breakfast feeling? I’ll slow 
the ship down if you like and 
she'll go a lot easier. You’ve 
only got to say the word. 
She’s your ship now, you know, 
for the next three months.” 

“T won’t interfere with your 
business, Captain,” answered 
Mary, staggering to the chart- 
room settee. “This is the 
smallest ship I’ve ever been to 
sea in, and I'll admit her 
motion surprises me. And I’ve 
never seen green water washing 
all over a ship’s deck before. 
But don’t slow her down on 


my account. Let’s get on with 
the job. And talking about 
the job, it’s time I told you 
what I’m up to.” 

“Tf you want to keep your 
business dark, the only way to 
do it is to keep it to yourself,” 
said the Captain. “I under- 
stand that. But this is the 
first time I’ve ever taken a 
ship to sea without knowing 
where I was taking her. And 
it doesn’t feel natural. The 
sooner I know, the better I'll 
feel. We’re well clear of all 
the land-sharks, and what’s 
said on this ship now can’t go 
any further. What’s your game, 
Mum? The Red Sea sounds 
to me like a smuggling job. Is 
it opium—or hashish ? ” 

Mary laughed. “ Nothing 
like that, Captain,” she said. 
“Do I look like one of those 
adventuresses you read about ? 
No. We’re not going to do 
anything illegal or dangerous. 
There’s nothing mysterious 
about my business, but I didn’t 
talk about it on shore be- 
cause—well, I’m on to a good 
thing that’s never been tried 
before. I know it’s a good 
thing. But I’m a woman, 
Captain, and I’m butting into 
a man’s job. And I didn’t 
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want to be told I was just a 
poor deluded female, meddling 
with something she didn’t 
understand. That’s the sort 
of thing a woman has to put 
up with if she embarks on a 
business undertaking on her 
own. If it wasn’t so annoying, 
it would make me laugh. I’m 
going to do something no man’s 
done before; but that’s no 
reason for any man to tell me 
it can’t be done, or else that 
it can’t be worth doing. Id 
like you to realise I know what 
I’m doing. Did you ever hear 
of the Kuhnfeldt and Nulnke 
articulated diving shell ? ”’ 

“Tthink so. Isn’t that what 
they salved the Egypt’s gold 
with from seventy fathoms of 
water in the Bay? A sort of 
armoured diving suit, isn’t it ? ” 

“Exactly. That’s the thing,” 
Mary answered. “ What would 
you say if I told you I’d got 
two articulated shells in those 
seven cases of mine down your 
fore hold ? ” 

“Td say—— By Jove! 
So that’s what you’re after, is 
it?” exclaimed the Captain. 
“Salvage! Well, ’'dsay, Mum, 
that you knew, by Gum! 
where there was another wreck 
in deep water, with something 
inside her worth getting hold 
of. And I’d say, by Jiminy! 
it won’t be my fault if we don’t 
get hold of it or bust. Salvage ! 
But, my goodness, Mum, we'll 
need a whole lot more gear than 
we’ve got for that kind of a 
job. You’d have done better 
to let me know a bit sooner 
it was salvage we were after.” 

“But it’s not salvage I’m 
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after,” said Mary. “If you'll 
forgive me saying so, Captain, 
you're typical. You're tied 
up tight in precedent. Give 
a man a tool and he’ll use it 
for the job it’s made for—and 
nothing else. Give a man an 
improved diving suit and all 
he can think of doing with it 
is to use it for marine salvage 
work. Now, don’t you inter- 
rupt! The K. and N. diving 
shell was invented nine years 
ago. Nine! Before that time 
no man could work in a greater 
depth of water than 120 feet. 
Anything beyond that depth 
was out of his reach. But 
nine years ago his range was 
suddenly extended. The articu- 
lated shell allowed him to work 
in safety at a depth of 400 
feet. Think of the vast area 
on the sea bottom lying be- 
tween the depth limits of 120 
and 400 feet. There must be 
hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of it—all undiscovered 
country, Captain. And has 
any man thought of using the 
new tool to see what lies there ? 
Not he. He has not.” 

“Hold on, Mum. What 
about the Egypt, for instance ? ” 

“Yes. You men have looked 
for the few deep sunken wrecks 
you knew about. But that’s 
all. No man has had the wish 
or the vision to see further. 
No one, in nine whole years. 
No one, except Now, 
here’s your cue to laugh, Cap- 
tain. I say, no one has— 
except me.” 

Mary stopped and looked at 
the Captain; but Captain 
Brown was as wise as he was 
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gentle, and he only nodded his 
head and grinned. Mary 
grinned too. “I’m glad you 
didn’t laugh,” she went on. 
“You'd have disappointed me. 
Yes. Seek and ye shall find. 
I’m going to seek. I’m not 
going to seek just anywhere, 
though. That would be foolish. 
I’m going to seek where I’ve 
got good reason to believe I 
shall find something worth my 
trouble. Do you know any- 
thing about pearls ? ” 

“ Pearls ? ” said the Captain. 
“So it’s pearls we’re after, is 
it? Diving for pearls! Good 
enough. But I hope you know 
a lot more about that job than 
I do, or we'll be out of luck.” 

“IT know enough,” said Mary. 
“T’ve spent a lot of time and 
money just lately getting hold 
of the essential facts—and the 
tools. When I heard about 
these articulated shells enabling 
divers to get down deep enough 
to salve the Hgypt’s gold, I 
asked myself what other possi- 
bilities the invention opened 
up. What else of value was 
there lying at the bottom of 
the sea, out of reach of a diver 
using the ordinary suit, but 
within reach of anyone using 
an articulated shell? I thought 
of pearls at once. Did pearl 
oysters exist at depths of 120 
to 400 feet ? If they did, then 
the oyster beds lying at those 
depths would be absolutely 
untouched ; virgin beds of 
pearl oysters ! The pearl divers’ 
dream, Captain. I thought it 
worth inquiring into.” 

“You bet! This is where I 
begin to see a light. Go on.” 


*T found very little is known 
about the distribution of pearl 
oysters in depth. I learned one 
significant fact, though. Red 
Sea Arabs, fishing with hook 
and line in 200 to 300 feet of 
water, have been known to 
catch very big pearl oysters at 
that depth. They catch them 
quite by accident apparently. 
Their fishing lines, dragging 
along the bottom, sometimes 
touch an open oyster, which 
immediately closes its shell on 
the line, holds on firmly and 
catches itself. It’s an interest- 
ing fact; but the main thing 
is, it proves that pearl oysters 
do exist at depths beyond the 
reach of the ordinary pearl 
diver. They’re there, Captain. 
They’re in my reach. And I’m 
going to try and get them. 
What do you think of it ? ” 

“Tm a cautious man by 
nature,” the Captain answered. 
* But it looks as if you might 
be on to a really good thing. 
It sounds all right, and I 
don’t want to be a Jonah, but 
I wish I knew more about the 
job. One thing’s sure. There’ll 
be snags. There always are. 
It sounds as if there certainly 
were pearl oysters in deep 
water; but you can’t hope to 
go down into deep water, any- 
where, and expect to find 
them. You’ve got to find the 
shell beds first. And when you 
do find them, is there going to 
be enough shell there to make 
this a paying proposition ? ” 

** T’ve thought of that,” Mary 
answered. ‘“‘ We'll dive on the 
known beds. They’ve all been 
fished nearly clean, of course, 
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already. We can take it that 
divers have been over them all 
with a fine-toothed comb. But 
they’ve only combed the parts 
of the beds they could get at— 
the shallower parts, that is. 
We'll tackle the deeper parts— 
the parts the other divers have 
never been able to reach. It 
stands to reason the shell must 
lie thick there. We ought to 
be able to get enough shell to 
pay the expenses of my venture. 
I’m not much worried about 
covering my expenses. I’ve 
worked all that out, and it’s 
merely a matter of figures and 
a little luck. Profits, though, 
are another thing. The shell’s 
notenough. The profits depend 
a lot on luck, and I'll admit it. 
To make a profit,“we’ve got to 
find pearls.” 

“We will, Mum,” said the 
Captain. “If you get all the 
shell you say you can, you’re 
bound to find some pearls. 
What’s worrying me is, who’s 
going to do the diving ? We’ve 
got no one aboard here who 
can do it. It’s a _ trained 
expert’s job.” 

* Tt’s not,” said Mary. ‘‘ Not 
if you use an articulated suit. 
Of course, if you dive in an 
ordinary rubber diving suit and 
helmet you have to be very 
strong and know exactly what 
youre doing. If you or I 
went down even 100 feet in an 
ordinary suit, we’d probably 
kill ourselves. At that depth 
the pressure is about 50 lb. to 
the square inch ; and to breathe 
air at that pressure you need 
practice and wonderful lungs 
—not to mention a sound heart 
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and a head full of experience, 
And the pressure would cer. 
tainly give us the bends and 
might paralyse us. But with 
an articulated shell it’s quite 
another matter. You’re en- 
closed in an air-tight steel suit, 
and the suit’s armoured shell 
bears all the pressure. Inside 
it the air’s at atmospheric 
pressure only, and it’s as easy 
to breathe in there as it is in 
this chart-room. I know what 
I’m talking about, Captain. 
When I was buying my two 
suits I got inside one and they 
lowered me into 400 feet of 
water. It was all quite simple 
and easy. There were no air- 
pipes and pumps and lifelines 
to bother about. I wore a 
sort of gas mask, which purified 
the air I breathed, and when I 
wanted to freshen up my air I 
opened the valve of my oxygen 
cylinder. There was enough 
compressed oxygen in it to 
last three hours. They lowered 
me on a steel cable with a 
telephone wire attached. There 
was a loud-speaking telephone 
fitted inside my headpiece, and 
I talked all the time with the 
man on the surface who was 
tending my line. The line 
was wound round the drum of 
a steam winch, and it only 
took two minutes to lower me 
to the bottom. Down there I 
could see about 30 feet all 
round, through the glass win- 
dow of my headpiece. The 
bottom was flat sand, and I 
found it rather hard to walk 
in the suit, but I managed to 
shuffle about all right. And I 
found it easy to pick up 
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pebbles and bits of seaweed 
with the pincer things you 
have to use instead of your 
hands. I could have stayed 
down there three hours, but I 
got bored with it after half an 
hour or so and telephoned my 
tender to haul me up. It took 
less than three minutes to 
pull me to the surface, and 
when they opened my head- 
piece I got out of the suit 
feeling as fit as a fiddle. I'd 
been under water half an hour 
in pressure of 180 lb. to the 
square inch, but, thanks to 
my armoured suit, I felt no 
discomfort at all.” 

“ Wonderful,” said the Cap- 
tain. “180 lb. is the pressure 
inside this ship’s boilers! Those 
suits of yours must be the 
goods. 400 feet is nearly 70 
fathoms, and that’s deep, all 
right. If you could walk about 
on the bottom and pick up 
things at that depth the very 
first time you tried it, then——” 

“Exactly,” said Mary. 
“That’s why I haven’t en- 
gaged any professional divers 
for this job. They come too 
expensive. If I can dive in 
one of these suits, then any 
strong healthy man can. I 
asked you to be careful about 
the sort of crew you shipped, 
and now you see why. I’ve 
got my eye on that Scots bo’sun 
of yours already, and the 
Second Mate looks fit to tackle 
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anything. Then there’s a Liver- 
pool-Irish stoker with a likely 
look in his eye. I think you’d 
have to use a gun on that man 
to keep him out of this game. 
And [ll bet that ginger-haired 
sailor at the wheel now would 
jump at the chance of earning 
£1 for three hours’ work under 
water, with a good bonus if 
any shells he sends up contain 
pearls. That’s what I’m think- 
ing of offering, Captain, if 
you’re agreeable.” 

“£1 and a bonus!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. ‘Cut 
out the £1, Mum. Just promise 
"em a bonus and they'll be 
fighting each other for the 
job.” 

** We’ll see,” answered Mary. 
“Perhaps it might be wise to 
pay them on piecework. So 
much a shell and extra for any 
pearls ; but high pay for good 
work is a system that’s paid 
me good dividends so far. 
When we’re through the Canal, 
Captain, we’ll put the scheme 
up to the men and call for 
volunteers. We'll anchor the 
ship in some quiet corner and 
practise diving in shallow water 
for a bit. Tl go down first 
to show them how simple it 
is. Where they see a woman 
go, they'll follow, of course. 
If you’ve got a large-scale chart 
of the Red Sea, Captain, Ill 
show you where the pearl beds 
are.” 


IV. 


Diving for pearls sounds a job. The work is hard and 


most romantic occupation ; in monotonous, 


and the pearls 


reality it is a dull and dirty are very few and far between. 
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Laborious toil is no fun at the 
best of times, and the hot 
season in the Red Sea is not a 
good time at all. And a small 
steel ship, anchored in hot water 
under a flaming sun, can be a 
little Gehenna. Below decks 
she stews the souls and bodies 
of her crew as in a humid 
oven, while her deck is nothing 
but a frying-pan. And there 
is no escape. 

The Gloria worked the pearl 
beds off the Farsan Islands in 
the southern Red Sea: a part 
of the world created by Beelze- 
bub, who did his work well. 
The reaction of the Gloria’s 
men to their environment was 
beautifully complete. They 
suffered through the stifling 
nights and rose up sweating 
in the mornings to curse the 
day, the ship, the Captain, 
Mary and their fate. They 
cursed the cook and hove over- 
board their breakfast of por- 
ridge and fat mutton stew, and 
cursed the Board of Trade and 
the whole Seaman’s Victualling 
Seale. They snarled at their 
officers, quarrelled with their 
friends and scratched them- 
selves; for, within, they 
seethed with nervous irritation 
and, without, they suffered 
grievously from prickly heat. 
They growled and they groused 
and they swore, like true British 
sailors. They spurned all good 
counsel and acquired fevers 
through sleeping naked on dew- 
wet decks. And they suffered 
from cramps in the stomach, 
in spite of their Captain’s 
warning of drinking cold water 
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in an overheated state. For 
all these things they blamed 
their Captain, and they swore 
the ship’s water was bad. One 
fireman went berserk in the 
stokehold’s awful heat, and 
did his best to hack off the 
Second Engineer’s head with 
a shovel. And the Steward 
got sunstroke and tried to cut 
his throat. All hands threat- 
ened mutiny, of course, several 
times a week. But they worked. 
They worked hard. They 
worked every day and all day, 
as long as the light would let 
them, because deep down inside 
them all was buried a funda- 
mental decency—which their 
Captain knew how to unearth. 

Captain Brown was that 
rarest of things—a born leader. 
He led his sheep ; but he drove 
his mules and cajoled his pigs 
and foxes. And he put the 
fear of God and David Brown 
into his tigers and wolves. 
The Captain did his difficult 
job to admiration—especially 
to Mary’s admiration. 

The day’s work began aboard 
the Gloria when the sun 
splashed blood-red threats of 
coming torments all across the 
eastern sky. Pale men, list- 
less and sweating, stoked the 
ship’s banked fires, and a pillar 
of smoke, thick and greasy as 
black wool, rolled lazily from 
her funnel, to rain hot soot and 
clinkers on the awnings. The 
donkeyman turned on steam 
for the deck, and the winches 
hissed and sizzled with a sound 
of frying fat. Condensed steam 
hammered in the pipes like an 
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imprisoned giant, striving to 
patter through the steel decks. 
The carpenter climbed the 
fo’c’sle ladder and opening the 
windlass drain cocks, released 
two screaming jets of steam. 
Then the sun leapt into the 
sky and pierced the new day 
with flaming daggers, and the 
clang of the engine-room tele- 
graph, vibrating through the 
ship, proclaimed to every man 
aboard her that their Captain 
had issued the day’s first order 
—his command to ‘ stand by.’ 

They hove up their anchor 
and steamed slowly from the 
land, feeling for deeper water 
with the lead. When they 
found bottom at 40 fathoms 
they stopped the ship and let 
her drift and prepared to lower 
their divers overboard to start 
the first shift. The diving 
shells, with their divers inside 
them, weighed half a _ ton. 
They looked like grotesque suits 
of heavy armour; fantastical 
Robot figures with stiffly jointed 
limbs. A half-inch wire, lead- 
ing from a winch through a 
block at the end of a cargo 
derrick, was shackled to each 
nightmare head, and the thin 
red cords, issuing like raw 
nerves from those ghastly necks, 
were merely insulated telephone 
wires. 

The tender to a diver has 
a responsible job; he is re- 
sponsible for his diver’s life. 
Mary, who cherished the divers 
like a mother her child, was the 
best and most trusted tender 
aboard the ship. Her work 
began at daybreak, when she 
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made her Robot’s toilet. She 
cleaned and polished, adjusted 
and tested with a meticulous 
care. She put fresh chemicals 
in the breathing mask, charged 
the oxygen cylinder and con- 
nected the suit’s telephone to 
the set strapped on her chest. 
Then she would nod to her 
diver, and the man, taking a 
last long pull at his cigarette, 
lowered himself into the suit. 
Mary wiped his face with a 
sweat-rag, strapped on his 
breathing mask, screwed fhome 
his headpiece and gave it a re- 
assuring pat. Then she mo- 
tioned to the winchman, and 
her diver would be lifted from 
the deck and lowered through 
250 feet of water to the sea- 
bed. 

The average British sailor- 
man is a queer animal. Seal 
him up hermetically inside a 
piece of complicated apparatus ; 
cut him off from the air men 
breathe and the world men live 
in; transport him at the risk 
of his life to a region as strange 
as the moon; let him wander 
in a land no man has ever seen, 
through a fairyland-cum-night- 
mare country, in unearthly 
green light ; then connect him 
to your world by telephone, 
and this, or something like it, 
is what you will hear him say— 

*°Ullo. On deck, there. 
Lower away. Lower, can’t 
you? Gimmemoreline. You’re 
pulling me off me bleedin’ feet, 
blast you. What’s the matter 
with you? How d’you expect 
me to do me work if you won’t 
tend to my line? Shoo! Ger- 
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rout, you mucker! Say, there’s 
some ruddy great fish down 
here. The light’s bad, too. I 
can’t see a damn thing. And 
the glass of my face-piece is 
all fogged up. What sort of a 
tender d’you call yourself if 
you can’t even What oh ! 
Here’s a jeezley great oyster. 
One to me. Come up, you 
bleeder. The beggar’s anchored 
in a crack like he don’t want to 
leave home. Got ’im. And 
here’s another. And another. 
A real big ’un. I can’t hardly 
get him into the sack. I’m 
earning my pay to-day, I am. 
How’s the time going? Ain’t 
my shift about done yet? I 
bet I’ve been down here a good 
three hours. This is a hell of 
a job, anyway. Mucking about 
all over the blooming bottom 
of the bleeding Red-hot Sea, 
picking up stinkin’ oysters. 
Say! Ain’t my shift done yet ? 
Oh, for a whiff and a spit. 
I'd give my pay day for a fag.” 

This was the sort of thing 
Mary had to listen to for twelve 
hours every day. Eight of the 
Gloria’s men had volunteered 
to dive, and they worked in 
pairs in three-hour shifts. They 
did not dislike the work, but 
they liked to grumble at it. 
And Mary listened patiently 
to their grumbles, attentive to 
every word, because once the 
monologue coming up from the 
sea bottom had turned to a 
meaningless babble and then 
ceased, and Mary had snatched 
up to daylight and life an 
insensible diver, gone black in 
the face through forgetting to 
replenish his oxygen supply. 
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And once an hour-long string 
of artless oaths ended suddenly 
with a sound as of a pole-axed 
ox. The diver had fallen down 
a hole and stunned himself. 
Worse still, he was jammed in 
the hole, and when Mary turned 
steam on the winch to heave 
him up, she saw the steel life- 
line taughten like a violin 
string at breaking point, and 
her heart stopped at that sight. 
Then she hardened her heart 
and turned on more steam, 
because that was the only 
hope, the only thing to do. 
And it succeeded. These were 
the sort of experiences which 
made it possible for Mary to 
listen with patience to the 
ceaseless grumblings of her 
divers. So long as_ they 
grumbled she knew they were 
all right. 

To sit under an awning, 
listening to a telephone, does 
not sound like hard work. 
Mary sat between two sizzling 
winches, on a deck that burnt 
through the soles of her shoes, 
while the awning soaked up 
flaming sunlight and hung like 
an incandescent radiator above 
her throbbing head. Mary’s 
seat was a front-row stall in 
hell; but she chose to sit 
there, with little relief, from 
dawn till sunset, tending the 
men who worked for her and 
trusted her with their lives. 
Mary’s job was arduous and 
responsible, and she endured 
its dragging tedium as only a 
woman can. Mary did her 
work to admiration, particu- 
larly to the admiration of 
Captain David Brown. 
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The Gloriawas anchored in the 
dark, under the lee of the land. 
Her day’s work was done, and 
her men lay under the awnings, 
striving with the burning dark 
for sleep. The fruit of the 
day’s work was a heap of 
big oyster shells, four or five 
hundred of them, piled under 
a glaring cluster-light on the 
main-deck. Mary and the 
Captain sat beside the heap, 
engaged in the filthy business 
of searching for pearls. The 
heap steamed like a mound of 
ripe manure, and those shells 
which had lain on deck all 
day in the sun emitted a smell 
of rotting oyster, which is the 
worst smell in the world. The 
Captain’s job was to open the 
shells with a knife; no easy 
task, even with a Whitstable 
native, and an eight-inch pearl 
bivalve is a very tough cus- 
tomer indeed. It is no use 
trying to force it open; the 
muscle which closes the shell 
must be cut, and the muscle 
is protected by the hinged 
valve. The Captain had to 
prise and wrench with all his 
might, and by the time he had 
opened a hundred oysters he 
was running with sweat and 
his hands were blistered. 

Mary’s job was easier, but 
more disgusting. She had to 
pull each oyster from its shell 
and squeeze the slimy mass 
through her fingers. She had 
to do this with great care, 
because there was half a pound 
or so of each oyster, and it is 
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very easy to miss the feel of a 
pearl unless the mess of horrid 
fish be most thoroughly 
kneaded. 

“One hundred and twelve,” 
said the Captain, pausing to 
wipe the sweat out of his eyes. 
“Over three hundred to do 
yet, by the look of it. I wish 
we could trust someone to 
lend us a hand with this job; 
but it’s no good thinking of 
it. Pearls are such darned 
simple things to pinch. Slip 
in your pocket or up your 
sleeve nicely, and no bother 
at all to hide. It’s too easy. 
I wonder you trust me.” 

“TI trust my judgment,” 
Mary answered. “I think I 
know an honest man when I 
see one. I shouldn’t have 
lost much, anyhow, if you’d 
got away with every pearl 
we’ve found so far. It’s nine- 
teen to date, and all small 
ones. I'll be surprised if the 
lot fetch £200. It’s not much 
to show for five weeks of the 
sort of work we’ve done, is it ? 
There’s all the shell, too, of 
course. Counting to-day’s 
catch, we’ve got nearly fifteen 
thousand. It’s a lot, especially 
when you realise you and I 
have opened every one of 
them! As a matter of fact, 
we’ve got more shell than I 
thought we should; but the 
trouble is the quality. It’s 
poor. These big deep-water 
shells unfortunately lack lustre 
and they’ll fetch a poor price. 
It’s something I hadn’t allowed 














for. It’s a pity, but it can’t 
be helped. As things stand I 
calculate I'll lose about £2000 
on this trip. My only chance, 
now, is to find a big pearl in the 
little time I’ve got left. How 
much longer can you give 
me 9 ” 

“We'll have been out sixty 
days to-morrow,” the Captain 
answered. ‘‘ And the ship’s so 
foul, it’ll take us all of twenty- 
five days to get home. That 
leaves five more days here to 
complete your ninety-day char- 
ter. I'll stretch it to a week, 
but that’s all I dare do for 
you. If we don’t find some 
worth-while pearls by then I’m 
afraid you'll have to call the 
trip a failure. I only wish 
I could do more for you, but 
my Owners are trusting me to 
look after their interests and 
I can’t let them down. We 
could run into Port Sudan and 
cable Owners to extend the 
charter. Officially I ought to 
advise that. But, as a friend, 
Miss Mary, I don’t. Owners 
might refuse, and then you’d 
have lost what little time you’ve 
got left for diving. And if 
they agreed, you’d have to 
buy more coal and stores out 
here, and the expense of that 
would be ruinous. And there’s 
another thing. The crew are 
fedup. They’ve had a toughish 
time and they’re sick of it. 
They’ve got a big pay due, and 
they’re itching to spend their 
money. They'd give us all 
kinds of trouble if we tried to 
keep ’em here for another spell. 
Of course I’m Master and 
they’d have to do the work of 
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the ship, or I’d know the 
reason why. But the point is, 
if they refuse to dive, I haven’t 
any right to make ’em. They 
didn’t sign on the ship’s articles 
as divers, and they’d be legally 
justified in refusing. And they 
know it.” 

** All things considered, then,” 
said Mary, “it looks as if I’d 
have to give up at the end of 
a week and cut my losses. I’m 
sorry. It’s not the money loss 
so much I mind, although that’s 
serious ; but it does hurt to 
know I’ve failed.” 

“Tt hurts me too,” said the 
Captain. “I want you to know 
that. When I think of your 
pluck in tackling this job and 
the way you’ve been working 
at it and stuck it out, I... 
Well, I wish I could do some- 
thing to help. And I'll tell 
you what I will do. If you say 
the word, and we can get the 
charter extended, we'll try an- 
other month of this. I used 
to be able to drive men, and 
I don’t think I’ve forgotten 
how. You say the word, Miss 
Mary, and I'll make the beggars 
dive, whether it’s legal or 
whether it isn’t. What do you 
say? Shall we have a crack 
at it?” 

“No,” said Mary, smiling at 
the Captain. “‘ We won’t. And 
I'll tell you why. You’ve done 
enough for me already. Look 
at you now; opening my 
oysters for me. That’s a nice 
job for the Captain! And 
that’s not all you’ve done for 
me you needn’t have done. 
Not by a good deal. Don’t 
think I haven’t noticed. I 
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haven’t said anything about it, 
because I suppose I’m not built 
that way. But now’s a good 
time, so I’m going to say 
‘Thank you.’ I mean that, 
and I hope you know it. And 
now I’m about it I’d better 
tell you, if it hadn’t been for 
your backing and help and— 
friendliness, this trip would 
have been impossible right from 
the beginning. So I’m grateful. 
And I’m not going to let you 
get yourself into trouble just 
for my sake. For you’d get 
into trouble all right. You 
don’t say so, but I know very 
well if you forced the men to 
dive against their will, they’d 
have you up before a Consul 
as soon as they got ashore, 
when you’d stand a good chance 
of getting your certificate can- 
celled and ruining yourself. 
No one’s ever offered to do 
anything like that for me before, 
my friend, and I don’t suppose 
anyone ever will again. So I 
hope you'll understand I’m 
grateful. You’re a good man.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” 
said the Captain. “I’m not 
being funny. I mean it. I 
am glad. Because I think 
youre a good judge. And 
how we’re talking I'll tell you 
something. You're a good 
woman. You're the best and 
finest woman I’ve ever met. 
It didn’t take me long to find 
that out, either. I got a good 
idea of it the first time I saw 
you when you inspected the 
ship. You said what you 
meant, and you looked me in 
the eye and no nonsense. I’d 
never seen a woman act like 
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that before. The way you took 
hold of the job in London and 
handled the men down the 
docks and those swabs in the 
office was an eye-opener. I 
didn’t think any woman built 
could do things like that. But 
you did them, and no man 
could have done better. And 
then there’s the way you’ve 
handled yourself aboard this 
ship. One woman living in the 
middle of all us men. And 
that blow we had in the Bay 
would have scared most women 
to death. It scared me. The 
deck was under water most of 
the time, and I was waiting 
for the fore-hatch to get stove 
in. I judged the ship wouldn’t 
last out the night unless the 
weather fined down quick. And 
it was getting worse fast. So 
I went down to your cabin to 
tell you to get yourself dressed 
in case we had to take to the 
boats in a hurry. I ought to 
have found a woman crying 
with fright and scared silly: a 
woman who’d cling round my 
neck and bawl, ‘Oh, Captain, 
save me.’ And when I knocked 
on your door you sang out, 
‘Come in. Come in. No need 
to knock. This isn’t a maiden’s 
bower.’ I shan’t forget that. 
It did me good. Braced me 
up. And when I went in you 
blew me up for knocking. You 
said it always made you angry 
if people knocked at your door 
—a sort of giving you warning 
in case you might be doing 
something you wouldn’t like 
anyone to see. What you said 
was, ‘If you want to see me, 
walk in. You won’t find me 
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doing anything to be ashamed 
of.’ I thought that was fine.” 

“Oh, that’s just a fad of 
mine,” said Mary. “ It’s polite, 
I suppose, to knock at a door 
before going in ; but I feel it’s 
a sort of insult to the person 
inside.” 

“T see what you mean,” 
the Captain continued. ‘“ But 
all the same there aren’t many 
women who'd care to risk 
anyone blowing into their bed- 
room at any time of the day 
or night without warning. I 
thought it was fine. It showed 
me how straight and ... and 
clean and honest you are. And 
brave, too. Yes. You proved 
that when I told you a sea 
might burst the hatch in and 
sink us any minute. You 
didn’t panic at all. You just 
said that the thing to do 
seemed to be to strengthen the 
hatch cover, if possible. Well, 
it was possible, but that was a 
job I hadn’t had the guts to 
tackle up to then. But the 
way you faced up to it pulled 
me together. It was the only 
thing to do, and I went out 
then and there and got the 
hands forward and we did it.” 

“Yes. I watched you doing 
it,” said Mary. “ Talking about 
bravery, you might have been 
washed overboard any time. 
If it hadn’t been for you... .” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you 
I’d never have tried it,” the 
Captain interrupted. “It’s 
what I’m trying to tell you. 
I hadn’t the courage—till you 
showed me yours. Now, you 
let me talk. I’ve had this on 
my chest for a long time, and 
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I’m going to take this chance to 


get it off. I want to tell you 
what I think of you. You’re 
the kind of woman who’s a 
support to a man. When 
things go wrong you brace 
him up instead of hanging 
round his neck like a . . . like 
a lump of soft jelly, draining 
the strength out of him. You’re 
the kind of woman for me, 
Mary. You’rethe MateI.. .” 

The Captain did not finish 
what he had to say, because 
Mary made a sound just then 
as if someone had clutched her 
throat and hit her hard in the 
wind at the same time. She 
bent down over the reeking 
pile of shells so that her face 
was hidden from the Captain ; 
but he saw her hands clench 
on the mess of putrid fish she 
held, until the stuff squeezed 
out between her fingers. Then 
she sat upright and let the 
glare of the cluster-light fall 
full upon her face. 

“We'd better get on with 
the job, Captain,” she said. 
“I’m tired, and we’ve still 
got a lot to do. And while 
we're doing it I think I'll tell 
you about my mother. She 
was Cape-Dutch and a very 
plain woman indeed. I’m just 
like her, all over again. I 
don’t know what my father 
was like, because he left mother 
soon after they married and 
she never talked about him. 
But before she died she did 
tell me something. It wasn’t 
much, but it was enough. She 
told me not to think hardly of 
my father. She said he was 
@ good man who never harmed 
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anything or anybody, except 
once. That was when he mar- 
ried mother. He admired 
mother for her strength and 
courage, and the way she held 
up her head. But he really 
married her out of pity, al- 
though neither of them knew 
that then. And, in mother’s 
words, which I’ve never for- 
gotten, ‘Pity’s not enough. 
Ugliness is repellent. And when 
you see it close beside you on 
the pillow every night, it soon 
creates disgust. It wasn’t long 
before the thought of having to 
kiss me on the lips nauseated 
yourfather. Made him want to 
besick! And how could we live 
together after that?’ That’s 
what mother told me, Captain. 
It was tragic. It was horrible. 
But I’m glad she told me. It’s 
saved me from letting anything 
happen to me like that.” 
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When the Captain’s finger 
slipped between the lips of the 
three hundred and twenty-fifth 
shell it touched something large 
and hard and round. The 
Captain’s first impulse was to 
utter an exultant shout. He 
restrained his impulse. In- 
stead, he held out the half- 
opened shell and he said, “I 
understand very well what you 
meant just now. And after 
what you told me there’s noth- 
ing I can say. There’s nothing 
I dare say—except this. And 
what I'll say is that I think, 
my dear, you're like this oyster. 
It’s not much to look at; but 
I don’t care about its looks. 
I don’t care, because I know 
it’s got beauty hidden in it. 
Yes. Beauty, Mary. Great 
beauty. Here, take it! It’s 
an ugly-looking shell, but I only 
wish it was mine, for there’s a 
pearl of great price inside it.” 


VI. 


Mary sat on the edge of her 
bunk, looking at the big pearl 
in her hand. The thing was 
the size and shape of a grape. 
It was flawless, perfect, lovely ; 
in truth, a pearl of great price. 
It meant wealth to Mary and 
@ successful end to an arduous 
and risky undertaking. But 
Mary, gazing at success and 
beauty gleaming in her hand, 
saw something else. And what 
she saw was more than she 
could bear. She got up and 
locked her cabin door. She 


locked her door because, for 
once, she was going to do some- 
thing no one must see. She 
switched out the light and 
presently she hid her tragic 
face in her hands and, falling 
on the bed, she wept as if her 
heart was broken. 

And the big pearl rolled with 
the motion of the ship about 
the cabin floor, to bring up 
at last in a dark corner; the 
corner used by a lazy steward 
to hide his dirty sweep- 
ings. 














A JESTING SHYLOCK. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THERE is no stranger story 
in the annals of the court 
jesters than that of Archibald 
Armstrong. Chief jester to the 
first two Stuart kings who 
reigned over both countries, 
Armstrong played his part at 
court for at least thirty-five 
years, and, after his downfall 
had provided all London with 
gossip, lived for another thirty- 
five on the fortune he had made 
when he wore the motley. 

Armstrong was born just 
south of the Border, at Arthuret 
in Cumberland, but probably 
of Scottish parents. In any 
case he seems to have con- 
sidered himself a Scot, and was 
certainly regarded as one by 
those who knew him at the 
court. His beginnings are hid- 
den in the northern mists. 
When James the Sixth of Scot- 
land travelled south to become 
also James the First of Eng- 
land, Archie, the king’s jester, 
was perhaps in his company. 
He may have taken part in 
that state entry into London 
when Shakespeare and Fletcher, 
clad in new robes of red cloth, 
marched in the _ procession 
_with the king’s company of 

players. He was certainly to 
be found cracking his jokes at 
the court soon afterwards. It 
is, however, at Newmarket that 
the jester from the North first 


I, 


appears clearly on the stage of 
history, and at Newmarket his 
story must properly begin. 
King James and his eldest son 
had gone there to attend the 
sports, and already the king 
was wont to take Archie Arm- 
strong with him on his journeys. 
Archie stood by when, at the 
end of the visit, Prince Henry 
came to take leave of his 
royal father, for the two were 
to travel different ways. As 
the groups separated from one 
another, most of the courtiers 
saluted King James and turned 
to ride after the young prince ; 
for the most part, they pre- 
ferred the company of Prince 
Henry to that of the pedantic 
king. It was then that Archie 
the jester crept to the king’s 
side and spoke low in his 
ear— 

“ They all go with your son,” 
he said meaningly. 

The king started and, turn- 
ing in his saddle, stared after 
the prince and his cavalcade. 
It seemed as if, until that 
moment, he had not observed 
how the company had divided 
itself; or perhaps, observing 
it, he had hoped it had passed 
unnoticed by others. He gave 
no answer to the jester, but 
rode on at the head of his 
little company, his head bowed 
and his shoulders stooping. 
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Peering curiously at him, 
Archie saw that a few tears 
were coursing down the royal 
cheeks. King James reached 
home in a sullen humour. A 
glum mood, broken by fits of 
irritability, settled upon him 
and depressed the court for 
some days. Those who belonged 
most distinctively to Prince 
Henry’s following could not 
coax a smile or a kind word 
out of the king, and even the 
prince himself fell under the 
cloud of the royal ill-humour. 
Those who had watched the 
jester speak to the king that 
day said confidently that it was 
Archie who had brought this 
trouble to the court. 

The jester had never been 
popular. Now there was open 
hostility. towards him. A 
party of the prince’s young 
friends, resolved to have their 
revenge, lay in wait for him 
one night, caught him and 
tossed him roughly in a blan- 
ket, ‘like a dog,” as he after- 
wards complained. The king’s 
affection did not save him 
from being again waylaid and 
again treated to a tossing. 
They began to play other 
tricks upon him. The young 
bloods set to work to knock 
some sense of decency into the 
unpopular buffoon by an un- 
relenting course of bullying, 
and the court of Europe’s most 
learned monarch became the 
scene of a succession of school- 
boy pranks. Where the king 
played the pedagogue, his 
younger courtiers entered with 
zest into the réle of naughty 
boys. 
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Archie grumbled at these 
indignities, but he preferred to 
submit to them than to throw 
up his post. He had found 
that the court jestership could 
be a lucrative profession, and 
he was busy laying the founda- 
tions of a fortune. For the 
strange fact was that under- 
neath the coat of motley there 
beat the heart of a miser—a 
thing almost unknown among 
the carefree, improvident race 
of the jesters. History and 
tradition tell of court fools 
who were rich men. Hitard 
and Berdic were feudal lords 
in Walworth and in Gloucester- 
shire, and Picol, who jested 
for King John, had held lands 
in Mortain for so long as he 
could provide the king with 
*‘as much fun as could make 
him smile.” Yet these men 
had had their wealth thrust 
on them by their royal masters, 
and there is no record of any 
other court buffoon who built 
up his fortune as did King 
James’s canny Scot. In May 
1611 the king granted Archie 
a pension of two shillings a 
day during the royal pleasure, 
and in June he yielded to his 
jester’s pestering to settle the 
pension on him for life. The 
royal visits to provincial towns, 
too, were a source of profit 
for Archie, for the municipa- 
lities had an excellent custom 
of making gifts to the court 
fool during the visit. It was 
true that Aberdeen merely pre- 
sented Archie with the freedom 
of the town (an inexpensive 
gift) and threw in “ one Portu- 
gal ducat,” as it were, to make 
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weight; but such English 
towns as Coventry and Notting- 
ham were more generous, for 
they gave him large presents 
of money and attire. There 
was, however, a better way of 
getting rich than these. While 
other royal favourites were 
making money out of their 
trade monopolies, to the grief 
and rage of his Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons, it was not to be 
supposed that Archie would 
allow himself to be overlooked. 
He gave the king no rest until 
he, too, received his patent of 
monopoly. In August 1618 
the harried monarch, who so 
hated tobacco, granted to his 
jester a patent for the making 
of tobacco-pipes. The court 
fool became one of the first 
of pipe manufacturers. 

After the death of Prince 
Henry the courtiers ceased to 
bully Archie, but he was as 
heartily disliked as ever. More 
than anyone else at court he 
had the power of goading men 
otherwise good-natured to a 
pitch of insensate fury. His 
taunts drove Sir Thomas Per- 
sons into challenging him to a 
passage of arms, which took 
place in London, and from 
which Archie was lucky to 


A winter morning in the 
year 1623 found the jester on 
the threshold of his greatest 
adventure. Archie rose late 
that grim February day to 
find the court unexpectedly 
astir. When he pulled an 
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escape with a whole skin. All 
who came into touch with him 
agreed that he was becoming 
insufferable. The Earl of Cum- 
berland swore long and fluently 
when he got a letter from the 
court fool haughtily demanding 
a vacant post in the North for 
“my cozen, John Woollsen.” 
The Earl of Northampton, 
whom James had lately raised 
to the peerage, entertained the 
king (and, less willingly, the 
king’s jester) during the autumn 
of 1619. After the visit it 
reached his ears that Archie 
had complained to James that 
the hospitality had been very 
poor, and that the earl made 
small account of his sovereign 
now he had got the peerage he 
wanted. The London crowds 
who flocked to see Fletcher’s 
play, ‘The Mad _ Lover,’ 
roared at the fancied allusion 
to the detested buffoon when 
they heard the lines :— 


**, . . You shall find, sir, 

Strange turnings in this trade; 
to fool is nothing 

As fooling has been; but to fool 
the fair way, 

The new way, as the best men 
fool their friends ; 

For all men get by fooling, merely 
fooling. 

Desert does nothing.” 


acquaintance by the sleeve and 
asked what was afoot, he 
learned that the king meant 
to go to Newmarket. But 
why this sudden resolve, he 
asked ; nothing of the kind 
had been said yesterday. The 
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other shook his head. He 
knew nothing except that his 
Majesty had said, even before 
he was out of bed this cold 
morning, that he would set 
out for Newmarket to-day. 
Archie rubbed his cold fingers 
together and shivered at the 
news. It was bitter weather 
in which to go needlessly travel- 
ling, he thought, and to such a 
place as Newmarket withal, 
where the winter winds swept 
across the heath, and where 
there was no life nor warmth 
nor gaiety. 

** Will the prince ride thither 
with us?” he asked, remem- 
bering that other visit to 
Newmarket in Prince Henry’s 
time. 

“As to that, I know not. 
None hath seen the prince as 
yet to-day,” his friend replied. 

** Shall Steenie come, then ? ” 

“TI know not whether my 
lord of Buckingham comes, 
neither. Thou hadst best make 
ready thyself, Archie ; then in 
good time thou’lt see who else 
shall be of the company.” 

As it turned out, neither 
Prince Charles nor the marquis 
appeared to join the company 
when it set out for New- 
market. Beside the king and 
the jester the party consisted 
of a few officers of the house- 
hold and a score or so of 
attendants. King James was 
rather silent and abstracted, 
as indeed he had been for a 
number of days past, and 
Archie was too miserably cold 
to make much effort to enliven 
him. When the company en- 
tered Newmarket at nightfall 
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on the 17th, the king’s mood 
had not visibly improved. He 
ate, and in a short while re- 
tired to his chamber, after 
which the court jester found 
no resource but to go to bed 
also. 

Archie entered the king’s 
room next morning with- 
out knocking, as was the im- 
memorial privilege of a jester, 
and was surprised to find there 
three or four members of the 
Privy Council. Two of them 
had dropped on their knees in 
front of the king, and all 
seemed deeply agitated. The 
king himself had unmistak- 
ably the air of a man who is 
trying to be cheerful and at 
ease in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

“Did not his father go over- 
seas to seek a wife? Did not 
his grandfather, the Lord Darn- 
ley, the same ... and his 
great-grandfather, King James 
the Fifth, also ?’’ he was say- 
ing, in a voice pitched some- 
what higher than usual by 
reason of nervousness. Then 
he noticed the presence of 
Archie. 

“Hence, fool! Hence, I 
say!” he said vehemently, 
glad to distract the counsel- 
lors’ attention from the matter 
in hand, if only for a minute. 
Failing to think quickly enough 
of a suitable retort, Archie 
withdrew himself. 

His curiosity, however, was 
not left long unsatisfied. Every- 
body was eager to tell the 
morning’s news to anyone who 
was still ignorant of it. Prince 
Charles and the Marquis of 
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Buckingham had set off yester- 
day for Spain, to bring back the 
Infanta Maria as the prince’s 
bride. They were gone, too, 
with false beards on their 
chins, and it was said they 
meant to travel post through 
the King of France’s dominions, 
instead of taking ship from 
England to Spain. Would King 
Philip ever let the prince return 
from Spain, at least as a 
Protestant, when once he had 
him in his keeping ? Everyone 
asked that question, but no 
one hazarded any reply to it 
beyond a vague shaking of the 
head. 

Archie went into the garden 
to warm himself by walking 
about, and at the same time 
to digest the news. So this 
was the reason why the lords 
of the Council came visiting 
the king so early in the day! 
And doubtless it was to escape 
the fuss when this news came 
out that the king had scurried 
away to Newmarket so hastily. 
Well, he had not been over- 
successful in that attempt, 
Archie reflected. This, too, 
was why he had been distraught 
and inattentive to his fool 
during the recent days; he 
had been trying to make up 
his mind about this wild jour- 
ney into Spain, and now it 
seemed that the prince and 
Steenie had made it up for 
him. Presently the jester made 
his way back to the royal 
chamber, where he now found 
the king alone. 

“Change caps with me,” 
Archie proposed, holding out 
his professional coxcomb. 
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“Why?” asked the king, 
looking up. 

“Why, who sent the prince 
into Spain ? ”’ 

The king’s face showed that 
he had caught the point, but 
he displayed no particular feel- 
ing. He seemed spent by the 
trying interview he had just 
had with the lords of the 
Council. 

“But what will you say if 
the prince comes safely back 
again ?”’ he merely asked. 

“T will then take my cap 
from my head and send it to 
the King of Spain,” Archie 
retorted. 

King James made no answer 
to this, but it may have lin- 
gered in his mind and led to 
a curious result. He decided 
to send his court fool after 
Prince Charles into his Most 
Catholic Majesty’s dominions. 
The prince and Buckingham 
had taken with them on their 
adventure only the prince’s 
secretary, Francis Cottington, 
Endymion Porter and a third 
companion. Now, when a 
courier arrived with a letter 
announcing that Prince Charles 
was safely across the Spanish 
frontier, the king declared that 
a retinue for him should sail 
at once for Santander; the 
heir of England, he said, must 
not be disgraced in Madrid by 
the lack of a proper following. 
When the king told Archie 
that he was to be one of the 
company he took the news 
with quiet satisfaction, but, 
characteristically, he asked im- 
mediately for a body-servant to 
accompany him. 
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Thus a few weeks afterwards 
King James’s jester, wearing 
an “extraordinary rich coat ”’ 
that had been the king’s gift 
at parting, stepped into the 
sunshine of Spain at Santander. 
At Madrid the prince and 
Buckingham had been induced 
to leave their lodgings with 
Lord Bristol, the English am- 
bassador, and to move into 
the palace, and it was here 
that Archie and his companions 
were conducted on reaching 
the capital. The welcome he 
received from Charles and Vil- 
liers was warm enough to 
surprise him. In fact the two 
young Englishmen were glad 
to see a familiar face from 
home, even though it were 
only the court fool’s. Their 
adventure had lost its first 
glamour of romance, the court 
of Madrid oppressed them by 
its formality and pomposity, 
and so far the prince and 
his intended bride had not 
even been permitted to speak 
to each other. Therefore they 
welcomed Archie, plied him 
with questions about friends 
and affairs in England, and 
put aside the memory of such 
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little differences as there might 
have been between them at 
Whitehall or at Theobalds, 
They were three young fellow- 
countrymen in a foreign land, 
set down in the midst of a 
court where people talked a 
strange tongue and observed 
stiff unfamiliar rules of eti- 
quette. Charles was twenty- 
one, Buckingham ten years 
older and Archie a few years 
older still. 
Archie, however, did not 

intend to submit to those 
rules of procedure that bound 
the others ; he wandered about 
the Spanish court as freely as 
he did at the court of England, 
for a jester enjoyed his privilege 
in whatever corner of Christen- 
dom he might happen to be. 
If Prince Charles might not go 
to see his future bride, Archie 
proposed to take a look at her 
instead. He found his way to 
the Infanta’s apartments, where 
he stayed for some time talking 
and acting in dumb-show with 
Maria and her ladies-in-waiting. 
He left with a pleasant feeling 
that he had been a success, 
and that he would be welcome 
when he cared to come again, 
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King Philip, too, gave him a 
friendly reception, but Archie 
felt at a disadvantage when 
he realised that the king could 
not understand his English 
jokes. Sometimes a Spanish 
courtier who spoke English 
would amuse himself by acting 
as Archie’s interpreter, but 
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although the jester pressed for 
a paid interpreter who should 
attend him always he did not 
get one. Perhaps it was well 
for him that he failed, since 
his blunt comments on the 
Spaniards would have been 
resented if they had been often 
understood. For instance, it 
2B 
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is told how one day, in the 
midst of an animated discus- 
sion in which many were taking 
part, a good-natured Spaniard 
turned to the silent jester and 
explained in English— 

“They are saying it is a 
strange matter that the Elector 
Frederick should have been 
defeated by the Duke of 
Bavaria, who had a much 
smaller force.” 

“Oh, I will tell you a 
stranger circumstance,” Archie 
retorted instantly. “Is it not 
more singular that a hundred 
and forty ships should have 
sailed from Spain to attack 
England, and that not ten of 
them should have returned to 
tell what became of the rest ? ” 

Having plied the King of 
Spain with requests for an 
interpreter in vain, Archie ap- 
pealed to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham to write a letter to 
King James at his dictation. 
By an odd chance that letter 
has survived. The waves of 
time, that have borne the 
manuscripts of Shakespeare out 
to sea, capriciously left the 
jester’s composition floating by 
the shore, to be picked up long 
after by the curious. 

Thus the fool dictated, and 
the Marquis’s pen began to 
travel— 

“To let your Majesty know, 
never was fool better accepted 
on by the King of Spain, 
except his own fool; and to 
tell your Majesty secretly, I 
am better accepted on than 
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he is. To let your Majesty 
know, I am sent for by this 
king when none of your own 
nor your son’s men can come 
near him . . . to the glory of 
God and praise of you. I shall 
think myself better and more 
fool than all the fools here, 
for aught I see; yet I thank 
God, and Christ my Saviour, 
and you, for it. Whoever 
could think that your Majesty 
kept a gull and an ass in me 
... he is a gull and an agg 
himself. To let your Majesty 
know, that I cannot tell you 
the thoughts of kings’ hearts, 
but this king is of the bravest 
colour I ever saw, yourself 
except. And this king will not 
let me have a trunchman (in- 
terpreter). I desire your 
Majesty’s help in all need, for 
I cannot understand him ; but 
I think myself as wise as he or 
any in his court, as grave as 
you think the Spaniard is. 
You will write to your son and 
Buckingham, and charge them 
to provide me a trunchman, 
and then you shall know from 
your fool, by God’s help and 
Christ’s help, and the Virgin 
Mary’s, more secret business 
than from all your wise men 
here. Mylord Aston .. . your 
Majesty shall give him thanks 

. writes to you and to your 
son; do give him thanks, for 
never kinder friend I found in 
this world ; his house is at my 
command, and besides he gave 
me white boots when my own 
trunk was not come up. I 








1 This letter was discovered in the British Museum by Dr Doran and published 
in his ‘ History of Court Fools’ (1858). 
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think every day of yourself 
and all your Majesty’s gracious 
favour; for you will never be 
missed till you are gone, and 
the child that is unborn will 
say @ praise for you. But I 
hope in God, for my own 
part, never to see it. The 
further I go, the more I see, 
for all that I see here are 
foolery to you. For toys and 
such noise as I see, with God’s 
grace, my Saviour’s, and your 
leave, I will let you know more 
whenever I come to you; and 
no more, with grief in my eyes 
and tears in my heart, and 
praying for your Majesty’s 
happy and gracious continuance 
amongst us. Your Majesty’s 
servant, Archibald Armstrong, 
your x best fool of state, both 
here and there.” 

When Archie had made his 
mark, and Buckingham had 
written at the foot of the page 
“Court of Spain, 28th April, 
1623,” the strange screed was 
sealed and despatched on its 
way to England. Archie had 
not exaggerated when he said 
that King Philip favoured him 
even more than his own jester. 
The King of Spain was so 
attracted by this Scottish buf- 
foon that he went so far as to 
promise him a pension from 
the treasury. James Howell, 
one of the prince’s staff, wrote 
home to England that “our 
cousin Archie hath more privi- 
lege than any.” It was a state 
of affairs that did not improve 
the relations between the jester 
and the rest of the suite, who 
now found him more than ever 
intolerable. One of them, Sir 
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Toby -Matthew, was betrayed 
into having a violent quarrel 
with Archie at a public ban- 
quet. Then Buckingham’s 
patience, too, gave way. 
From day to day it became 
plainer to everyone that all 
was not going well with the 
marriage negotiations. The 
courtship had not been helped 
forward by the formal inter- 
view that had at last been 
sanctioned between Charles and 
Maria at Easter. On _ that 
occasion Prince Charles shocked 
the onlookers by saying much 
more to the Infanta than the 
short formal speech set down 
for him, and, moreover, had 
been distressingly fervent in 
his way of saying it. Indeed 
the young Englishman seemed 
to have no idea of the rules of 
the game of courtship as it was 
played at Madrid. When his 
outburst ended, Maria replied 
with the politely conventional 
little piece prescribed for her 
in the programme, for all the 
world as if Charles had played 
his own part correctly and there 
had been no hitch throughout 
the ceremony; perhaps, in 
the circumstances, it was the 
most devastating thing she 
could have done. Even the 
duller wits among the by- 
standers must have gathered 
that the princess did not greatly 
care about this young suitor 
from Protestant England. 
After that the marriage pro- 
ject seemed to languish. As 
the weeks passed, and the diplo- 
matic moves on both sides 
brought the affair no nearer to 
a consummation, Archie showed 
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his disdain for Buckingham’s 
statesmanship more and more 
openly. Then there came a 
day when he began roundly 
to scold Buckingham—who had 
just had news from home of 
his elevation to a dukedom— 
for his handling of the whole 
business, telling him that the 
negotiations were being carried 
on without consistency or truth- 
fulness. The duke, after trying 
in vain to stop the tirade, 
shouted furiously that he would 
have him hanged for his in- 
solence. 

** No one has ever heard of a 
fool being threatened for talk- 
ing, but many dukes have been 
beheaded for their insolence,”’ 
said the jester. 

When the Spanish summer 
was hearing its sweltering 
climax, Archie was abruptly 
told to return home. It was 
rumoured among the English 
that King Philip had requested 
the prince to send his Pro- 
testant following back to Eng- 
land. The king and his min- 
ister, Olivares, had set their 
minds to the task of converting 
their English guest to the 
Roman Church, and _ they 
thought that the fewer Pro- 
testants he had around him 
the better would be their 
chance of success. As for 
Prince Charles, he so much 
hated the thought of going 
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home to confess the failure of 
his undertaking that he was 
ready to meet a8 many of 
King Philip’s wishes as he 
could. But Archie had his 
own opinion as to why the 
retinue was to be sent away; 
to him this was only Bucking. 
ham’s roundabout method of 
getting rid of a jester who was 
too clever for him—a jester who 
saw and understood too much, 

Back to Santander, back on 
shipboard and so to Ports- 
mouth and Theobalds Palace, 
the company of adventurers 
went. The king’s “ best fool 
of state” had ended his wan- 
derings, and had brought noth- 
ing back from his journey but 
a sun-darkened complexion, the 
promise of a Spanish pension 
and a sense of his own import- 
ance that no longer knew any 
bounds. But the people of 
England knew he had opposed 
himself to the unpopular Span- 
ish match, and so he came 
home to find himself, for the 
first time in his life, a popular 
figure. 

A month or two later Prince 
Charles and Buckingham fol- 
lowed the party, whereupon 
towns and villages rang their 
bells and piled bonfires for 
the negative, but sufficient, 
reason that the heir-apparent 
had come back from Spain, as 
he went, a bachelor. 


IV. 


When Archie wrote from 
Madrid that he hoped never 
to see King James’s death he 


meant what he said. Ever 
since the tossings in the blanket 
he had had no illusions about 
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his unpopularity at court, and 
he knew it was only the old 
king’s rather fussy affection 
that kept him safe in his 
comfortable position. What he 
had heard of former jesters 
told him that few of them had 
been able to keep their office 
after a change of sovereign, 
and that where they had stayed 
on at court, like Will Somers, 
they had seen their places 
taken: by new favourites and 
had become obscure and ne- 
glected. He therefore dreaded 
the future; if he could no 
longer be chief and prime 
favourite among the jesters, he 
foresaw for himself a dog’s life 
in the palace. Sometimes he 
looked suspiciously at Tom 
Derry, Queen Anne’s fool, and 
wondered whether that man 
would ever supplant him ; but 
the unhappy thought never 
troubled him long, for Tom, 
he was sure, had nothing in 
him. 

The crisis of his fortunes 
came sooner than he had 
guessed. At the end of March 
1625, less than two years after 
Archie’s return from Spain, 
King James was dead. Yet the 
jester’s terrors were soon shown 
to be groundless, and he learned 
that he was to continue in his 
Office at court. Before long it 
became clear that the change 
of masters had actually bettered 
his fortunes; the new king 
fixed his allowance at a figure 
that, for the moment, delighted 
even him. Those who had been 
less fortunate looked upon him 
enviously, and Queen Anne’s 
old Danish servant, Belou, who 
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now found himself neglected 
by everybody, appealing for 
the arrears of a long-unpaid 
pension, wrote: ‘‘I have been 
worse used than a counterfeit 
. . . witness Archie Armstrong, 
who shows me that the king 
has given so special direction 
for the payment of his enter- 
tainment that he is better 
than he was in the late king’s 
time.” 

Indeed, Archie was prosper- 
ing now as no jester before 
him had prospered ; there were 
times when it seemed to rain 
gold, and no drop from the 
stream slipped through his 
fingers. He went up to Ar- 
thuret, the place of his birth, 
and bought land, for he meant 
to settle down there one day, 
when a jester’s réle grew weari- 
some. He still had money 
lying idle, and it was now 
that he turned to usury. Lend- 
ing at interest had come to be 
considered areputable, although 
an unpleasant, trade. But al- 
though public opinion was at 
last ready to admit that the 
usurer could be an honest man, 
Archie took care not to parade 
his financial activities. The 
courtiers who watched him 
perform his antics at the even- 
ing banquets in Whitehall never 
guessed that by day the court 
fool was a Shylock who pressed 
his debtors hard. 

King Charles chose this time 
to add to Archie’s wealth with 
the richest gift he or his father 
had yet bestowed on the jester. 
He made him an Irish land- 
lord by the present of a 
thousand-acre estate in that 
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country. With astonishment 
Whitehall awoke to the fact 
that the court jester was be- 
coming a very rich man. The 
thing was so new in one of his 
calling that it seemed to the 
courtiers incongruous, and few 
liked Archie the better for it. 
Still fresh streams swelled his 
flowing river of wealth. There 
arrived unexpectedly from 
Spain the unpaid arrears of 
the pension King Philip had 
promised him, a sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds. Not long 
before, Archie had taken to 
himself a wife, and the son 
who arrived at about the same 
time as the Spanish gold was 
christened Philip, “for the 
King of Spain’s sake.” 
Nevertheless, it was at this 
time when he rode on the full 
tide of prosperity that Archie 
set out on a course that was 
to carry him at last to the 
rocks. His fate was waiting 
for him in the august person 
of William Laud, Archbiship 
of Canterbury. The archbishop 
and the jester felt a mutual 
aversion from the first, and 
their dislike for each other 
soon became so strong that it 
was apparent to everyone. 
Once again court history was 
repeating itself, for in the 
time of King Henry the Eighth, 
Wolsey the cardinal and Will 
Somers the king’s jester had 
been for ever at loggerheads. 
Now, however, far stronger 
passions were aroused than in 
the quarrel. between Somers 
and the cardinal; this was 
not simply a clash of jarring 
personalities, but was height- 
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ened by racial and religious 
antagonism. The jester, whose 
strong Scottish sympathies and 
patriotism were among his few 
redeeming qualities, was quite 
unable to look on with cynical 
indifference when political and 
religious controversy began to 
run high between the two 
countries. He forgot that the 
court jester’s réle was now, as 
it had always been, to divert 
his master from the cares of 
government ;. the king might 
justly have borrowed the words 
of Jack Point’s song and asked 
him the warning question— 

“Do you know that you're 
paid to be funny?” It was 
this jester’s undoing that, in a 
time when feelings ran high in 
politics and religion, he took 
sides and attacked his opponent, 
under the shelter of his motley, 
with far more of roughness 
than wit. The court only 
smiled at first when the fool 
gibed at the archbishop. At 
a Whitehall banquet, in the 
presence of the king and His 
Grace of Canterbury, Archie 
sprang to his feet as the court 
chaplain was about to pro- 
nounce a benediction, and said 
a grace of his own— 

“Great praise be given to 
God, and little Laud to the 
devil,” he pronounced, slowly 
and clearly, and sat down amid 
titters of laughter as the com- 
pany grew aware of the pun. 
The archbishop was not the 
only one there who frowned ; 
no smile appeared on the face 
of the king. Then Laud was 
betrayed into doing a foolish 
thing. Instead of biding his 
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time, and while the eyes of 
the company were still upon 
him, he leaned, white-faced, 
towards the king and spoke 
rapidly with angry gestures in 
Archie’s direction. It was plain 
to them all that he was de- 
manding the jester’s corporal 
punishment or expulsion. The 
king made a reply that could 
not be guessed from his ex- 
pression, at which the arch- 
bishop bowed and sat back in 
his chair. 

Gossip, for ever travelling 
to and fro about the corridors 
and anterooms of a palace, 
often whispered after that inci- 
dent that His Grace of Canter- 
bury was making another at- 
tempt to get Archie expelled 
the court. One result of the 
quarrel was that the fool found 
himself, for the second time 
in his career, a popular fav- 
ourite. There was no room 
for doubt that in this affair 
the courtiers were on his side 
almost to a man, and thus 
encouraged he became more 
and more insolent towards the 
archbishop. Throwing away 
the allowed weapons of his 
profession, he let Laud have 
the rough side of his tongue 
and rated him roundly for his 
misdemeanours. It seemed to 
the onlookers that a day was 
approaching when the head of 
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the Church of England and 
His Majesty’s court buffoon 
would face each other and 
quarrel like a couple of fish- 
wives. 

The scandal had not so far 
spread beyond the court circle, 
and it was Archie himself who 
gave it a wider publicity. Ata 
tavern in Westminster he sat 
drinking through a long even- 
ing, and when he was drunk 
and bellicose he began to rail 
against the archbishop and all 
his handiwork. The man was 
@ monk, a rogue, a traitor, he 
shouted. The assembled com- 
pany gave ear enthusiastically, 
their curiosity piqued by this 
outburst from one who knew 
so intimately the affairs of 
the court. The denunciations 
streamed forth, becoming more 
virulent and more confused as 
the night grew older. A grin- 
ning host signalled to the pot- 
boy to refill the jester’s flagon, 
and the whole company sat 
listening entranced. Never had 
that Westminster tavern known 
a better night’s entertainment. 
Archie reeled out into the dark 
streets at last, thinking com- 
placently that the mere name 
of Laud seemed to offer a 
man the secret of easy popu- 
larity in whatever class of 
society he happened to find 
himself. 


Vi 


When the account of how 
his name had been held up to 
obloquy in a low tavern reached 
Laud’s ear, his restraint finally 


gave way. The archbishop 
made his way to the Council 
Chamber, and, sweeping aside 
the business on hand, he de- 
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manded in a quivering voice 
that the court jester should 
be hailed before the Star 
Chamber. 

There was an incredulous 
silence. Blank faces stared 
across the board. Never in 
the history of England had 
anyone heard of such a sublime 
fatuity as to bring the court 
fool in his motley into the 
majestic precincts of the Star 
Chamber, a prisoner of state— 
to make of his babblings a 
political crime ! Lord Coventry 
was the first to recover him- 
self. He leaned across the 
table and spoke very earnestly — 

** Archie hath the fool’s privi- 
lege of speech. Neither the 
Star Chamber nor any court 
can punish him for what he 
saith, for if he be brought 
there he will plead the privilege 
of his coat, and that the court 
must allow. If he cometh 
before the Star Chamber and 
goeth forth from it without 
punishment, thou’lt render the 
fool only more considerable 
than he now is. His insolence 
will be greater than before, 
and all men will laugh at thee.” 

Several of the counsellors 
nodded approval. The arch- 
bishop said nothing, but sat 
staring angrily from one to 
another. Even in his fury he 
saw that Coventry’s argument 
admitted of no reply. After a 
while he rose and left the 
chamber, at which several of 
the counsellors smiled and 
nodded covertly at one an- 
other. Laud made his way to 
the apartments of Queen Hen- 
rietta and poured his indigna- 
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tion into her ear; he was 
confident of her sympathy, 
and he was not disappointed, 
She listened to the tale with 
a frown, and promised to use 
all her influence with the king 
to have the fool expelled from 
court. Somewhat mollified, the 
archbishop took leave of her, 
News of what had happened 
in the Council soon leaked 
out and provided Whitehall 
with a savoury topic of con- 
versation. Archie grinned when 
he heard of it, and believed that 
now he had triumphed finally 
over his detested enemy. The 
king must be for ever fighting 
to defend his prerogative, the 
Commons their privileges ; but 
the privilege attaching to the 
motley seemed unassailable. 
Archie’s feelings towards the 
archbishop had been more than 
ever embittered of late by 
Laud’s attempt to force the 
new liturgy and canons on the 
people of Scotland. At the 
very moment when the jester 
was congratulating himself on 
Laud’s discomfiture in the Coun- 
cil there came news from Scot- 
land that delighted him still 
more. The Marquis of Hamil- 
ton arrived in London with an 
alarming report of Scotland’s 
temper towards the innova- 
tions. The court, and even 
the Council, knew and cared 
little about what was happen- 
ing in the northern kingdom. 
The king kept the management 
of Scottish affairs in his own 
hands, and they were seldom 
debated at the Council board, 
as Clarendon reported when 
he came to write the history 
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of those years. But King 
Charles knew, and the arch- 
pishop knew, what tidings 
Hamilton brought, and of the 
trouble that was brewing in 
the north. The court jester 
knew too, and hugged the 
knowledge to himself. He lived 
now in the hope of seeing his 
enemy break some teeth over 
this Scottish bone of contention. 

His fate decreed for him an 
encounter with Laud that day 
in one of the Whitehall corri- 
dors, as the prelate was going 
to a meeting of the Council. 

“ Who’s the fool now ? Doth 
not your Grace hear the news 
from Striveling about the lit- 
urgy ? ” Archie asked him, with 
an insolent air. 

The archbishop went white, 
bit his lip and tried to push 
past the jester, who prevented 
him. After what had recently 
happened, Archie thought him- 
self safe against anything Laud 
might do, and he let his tongue 
run loose. He began to pour 
out on the prelate a stream of 
more vindictive abuse than 
even he had dared to use 
hitherto. While he spoke, two 
other members of the Council 
came hastening along the cor- 
ridor, but stopped at a little 
distance to watch the scene. 
Laud tried to interrupt the 
jester and failed. At any 
minute others, too, might come 
along the corridor and find the 
archbishop standing there help- 
less while the court fool flayed 
him with his tongue. Desper- 
ately he thrust Archie aside 
and rushed on until he was 
safe within the doors of the 
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Council Chamber; from that 
place even the ubiquitous jester 
was excluded. 

He moved across to his chair, 
but he did not sit down. He 
turned towards the king in his 
seat at the head of the table, 
and everyone saw that he was 
trembling with rage. 

“TI demand that the fool, 
Archibald Armstrong, be ut- 
terly disgraced and exploded 
the court,” he said. ‘“ The 
fool, as I came hither, met me 
with foul-mouthed abuse and 
all manner of words of reflec- 
tion. Is there no power in 
England, my lords, to curb 
the liberty of a fool’s tongue ? 
Shall I still hear prating of his 
privilege of coat? Here is no 
question of jesting, but of 
gross and scurrilous insult.” 

He dropped into his chair, 
still staring towards the king, 
and breathing in short heavy 
gasps. 

“What his Grace saith is 
true ; the fool did very grossly 
mock him,” said one of the 
two counsellors who had wit- 
nessed the scene. 

No one else found anything 
to say. The outburst had 
surprised everyone, for after 
his humiliation of a few days 
earlier no one had supposed 
the archbishop would be so 
ill-advised as to bring up the 
matter again. The Council 
was deeply shocked at the 
prelate’s furious burst of tem- 
per, provoked as it was by a 
mere court fool. Everyone 
looked uncomfortable, and it 
was easy to see that the arch- 

bishop had not succeeded in 
2B2 











arousing much sympathy. Lord 
Coventry, who had made it 
his business to bring Laud to 
reason on the former occasion, 
now tried again. 

*T will not speak of the 
jester’s privilege, my lord, since 
that hath already been touched 
on between us,” he began. 
“Yet this I will say—you do 
yourself too little honour, and 
the fool too much, if you will 
take his words with so much 
gravity. I would call to your 
memory a word Master Selden 
spake when he last was with 
you at Lambeth: ‘A gallant 
man is above ill words.’ And 
for an example of such a man, 
Master Selden spake of the old 
lord of Salisbury. The jester, 
Stone, had called a lord at 
court by the name of fool, 
wherefore the lord had the 
jester whipped. Stone cried 
out, ‘I might have called my 
lord of Salisbury fool often 
enough before he would have 
had me whipped.’ ” 

The archbishop stared coldly 
at Coventry during this speech, 
but did not condescend to 
make a reply. “I demand 
that the fool be thrust out 
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from the court,” he repeated 
harshly. 

The counsellors began to 
murmur among themselves and 
to shake their heads. Lord 
Coventry had expressed the 
general view, and there seemed 
little likelihood that Laud 
would carry his point. In 
the midst of the discussion, 
to everyone’s surprise, King 
Charles intervened. 

“The fool hath overstepped 
his privilege and deserveth 
punishment,” the king said. 

They all ceased to talk and 
turned curiously towards the 
head of the table. It had 
been generally assumed that 
the king would defend his 
favourite jester against Laud’s 
attacks, but none of the coun- 
sellors knew that Archie’s posi- 
tion had been undermined by 
@ more dangerous enemy than 
the archbishop. Queen Hen- 
rietta had kept her word. 

** Shall the fool be whipped, 
then ? ” Coventry asked. 

** Nay,” the archbishop broke 
in, “let him be disgraced— 
banished the court.” 

“Let him be disgraced and 
banished,” the king repeated. 


VI. 


The order of the Council 
was drawn up with no further 
remonstrance. 

“Tt is this day ordered,” it 
read, “by His Majesty with 
the advice of the board, that 
Archibald Armstrong, the king’s 
fool, for certain scandalous 





words of a high nature spoken 
by him against the lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his Grace, 
and proved to be uttered by 
him by two witnesses, shall 
have his coat pulled over his 
head and to be discharged 
from the king’s service and 
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panished the court, for which 
the Lord Chamberlain is prayed 
and required to give order to 
be executed. Dated March 
1ith, 1637.” 

Archie was astounded by 
the suddenness of his fall. 
Even when the sight of the 
Council’s order convinced him 
that the archbishop had really 
triumphed, he went home still 
half believing that there would 
be another turn of fortune’s 
wheel before to-morrow. But 
the morrow found the king 
and Council unrepentant, and 
Archie, dressed in his motley 
coat, was conducted to the 
porter’s lodge, where he was 
to be ceremonially stripped of 
the office he had held for half 
a lifetime. 

It was no everyday matter 
for a court fool to be divested 
of his motley. The king was 
there to see it done and also 
the archbishop. Nearly all 
the great officers of the house- 
hold, and many noblemen of 
the court, came to see the 
ceremony. It was brief enough. 
The order of the Council was 
read, and it said all that was 
necessary. Then the Lord 
Chamberlain took hold of 
Archie’s parti-coloured coat and 
drew it off him. Archie donned 
a coat of black satin and 
turned towards the king, un- 
certain whether to speak, but 
as he found no encouragement 
in his master’s eyes he said 
nothing. The ceremony had 
left him cowed, and he merely 
inclined his head towards the 
king. The gates were being 
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opened for him, and for the 
moment he had not spirit 
enough to do anything except 
the thing expected of him. 
He turned his back on the 
company and walked out of 
Whitehall for the last time. 

He lingered on in London, 
still hoping for a change of 
fortune that might bring him 
back to favour, and he did not 
despair even when he heard that 
his place at court had been 
filled. He knew his successor, 
Muckle John, and regarded him 
as a fellow of little wit, who 
would not keep the king amused 
for long. The court, however, 
was not sorry to have a jester 
who did not stir up strife 
continually—a jester, too, who 
neither demanded gifts of 
money from them nor after- 
wards, when they were in diffi- 
culties, lent them their own 
money again at high interest. 
Garrard wrote to the Earl of 
Strafford in Ireland: ‘‘ There 
is a new fool in Archie’s place, 
Muckle John, but he will ne’er 
be so rich, for he cannot abide 
money.” <A jester whom the 
courtiers prized chiefly because 
he was free from certain vices 
was perhaps unlikely to have 
a brilliant career, and beyond 
the fact that the king fitted 
him out from time to time 
with sumptuous clothes, no 
record of Muckle John sur- 
vives. Inhisinsignificant person 
the line of court jesters came 
to an end in England. Archie, 
during his long reign as court 
fool, had put many people out 
of love with that office, and 











Muckle John was not the man 
to restore it to its former 
reputation, even if civil war 
had not come to put all court 
fools utterly out of mind. 

In the first weeks after his 
fall Archie took to loitering 
for hours in Westminster 
Abbey, hovering about the 
tombs of dead kings who had 
known how to respect a fool’s 
privilege of speech. There one 
day an old friend encountered 
him, and was shocked to see 
his haggard looks as, dressed 
all in black, he came slowly 
out of the shadows that lay 
about the ancient tombs. 

* Archie, forsooth! What 
doest thou here ? ” 

“Talking with them that be 
gone to hell of those that be 
yet on the way there,” Archie 
answered morosely. 

His friend, who had been 
away from London and had 
not yet heard of the court 
scandal, looked curiously at 
the jester’s black garb, and 
thought that it and the angry 
words signified that Archie was 
troubled about the religious 
coercion of Scotland. ‘‘ Poor 
fool, he mourns for his coun- 
try,” he said to himself. Aloud 
he asked— 

“‘Thou’re dressed like a priest. 
Where is thy fool’s coat ? ” 

“My lord of Canterbury,” 
said Archie, ‘‘hath taken it 
from me, because either he or 
some of the Scots bishops 
may have the use of it them- 
selves. But he hath given me 
a black coat for it, and now I 
may speak what I please—so 
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it be not against the prelates— 
for this black coat of a priest 
hath a greater privilege than 
the other had.” 

At the end of the aisle the 
other man looked back and 
saw dimly the black figure of 
the fallen jester still flitting 
slowly among the pillars. It 
was like a raven that looked 
only the more sinister because 
he knew it was no raven, but a 
parrot painted black. 

It would have been a fitting 
end to Archie’s story had the 
curtain fallen on him here 
amid the Abbey tombs. But 
history gives us prosaically one 
or two further glimpses of 
him. His bitterness found an 
outlet in a merciless attack 
on his many debtors ; he began 
to distrain on them, and their 
appeals for leniency gave him 
convincing proof that he was 
still a man of power. Those 
who owed him money found 
that no mercy was shown them, 
and if they could not repay 
his loans immediately they fell 
due they were promptly sold 
up and ruined. The Privy 
Council and the House of Lords 
began to receive petitions com- 
plaining of his sharp practices. 
The Dean of York found him- 
self involved in a lawsuit with 
Archie over the latter’s claim 
for repayment of a loan of two 
hundred pounds. When the 
suit had dragged on its way 
for a weary time, Archbishop 
Laud intervened on behalf of 
the dean ; it was, however, the 
last time Laud had a chance 
of striking at his former perse- 
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eutor, for the archbishop’s many 
foes were in the ascendant, 
and on 1st March 1641 he was 
conveyed a prisoner to the 
Tower. Archie marked the 
event by publishing a pamph- 
let called ‘Archy’s Dreams, 
sometimes jester to his Majestie, 
but exiled the court by Canter- 
buries malice. With a relation 
for whom an odde chaire stood 
wide in Hell.’ He filled the 
pamphlet with stories in which 
Laud appeared as the villain, 
and pictured him as dancing a 
galliard in hell with Bonner 
and Wolsey. 

Thus the last word in the 
quarrel remained with the 
jester. When he had publicly 
kicked his once-powerful foe 
for the last time, Archie dis- 
appeared from the public eye. 
His wife had died, he had 
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grown tired of his present life 
in London, and events were so 
shaping themselves that his 
prospects of returning to court 
seemed to diminish. He retired 
at last to Arthuret, where he 
settled down as a landowner 
and soon took a second wife 
in the person of Mistress 
Sybella Bell. There, for the 
next thirty years, the last 
famous wearer of the motley 
in England lived his life out, 
and, so far a8 anyone knows, 
he never afterwards tried to 
return to the court and to his 
jester’s trade. King Charles 
the Second had been seated 
on his father’s throne for 
twelve years when, in the 
spring of 1672, the old jester 
died at the age of over eighty. 
They buried him on All Fools’ 
Day. 
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THE MONGOOSE AND THE COBRA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service.) 


FEW subjects have such a 
fascination, not only for the 
visitor to the East but also for 
the resident, as stories about 
the mongoose and the cobra. 
Every servant in an Indian 
compound believes that if his 
master keeps a mongoose, the 
house is safe from the visits 
of cobras. There are very few 
of those who have served many 
years in the East who cannot 
recall either narrow escapes 
from the visits of these reptiles 
or at least reports from the 
domestic staff of adventures 
with them, proof of which is 
sometimes adduced by the 
presentation of the dead body 
of the intruder. Perhaps I saw 
more snakes than most people 
in my time out East—they were 
real snakes—because I early 
took an interest in them and 
learnt how to look for them, 
but one incident stands out 
vividly in my mind. It was a 
hot afternoon, and I had re- 
turned from riding and was 
coming up the verandah steps 
when I heard a great noise. 
I ran into a little bedroom on 
one side of the bungalow from 
which the cries came, and there 
I saw something wriggling 
under the cane matting. My 
butler shouted that it was a 
cobra. The boys were armed 
with sticks and were beating 
it vigorously ; the poor thing 


had not a chance. When the 
matting was rolled back, there, 
sure enough, was the corpse 
of a fairly large cobra. That 
particular bungalow seemed to 
extend an open invitation which 
the reptilian world was not 
slow to answer, but the cool 
atmosphere of any Indian bath- 
room attracts snakes, centi- 
pedes, scorpions and suchlike 
small game, all of which find a 
ready channel of ingress pro- 
vided for them by the outflow 
pipe through which the tub 
is daily emptied. I have, on 
several occasions, found snakes 
in my bathroom, and more 
than once have resented the 
desire of a centipede to share 
the rim of my bath or the floor 
of the room with me. Perhaps 
I ought to explain that the 
bath in my day was a wooden 
structure about 5 ft. long, by 
2 ft. deep, and perhaps 2 ft. 6 in. 
across. The boards with which 
it was made were thick, and 
were held together by iron 
hoops. The top of such a 
bath seemed to furnish a par- 
ticularly comfortable resting- 
place for a centipede, and I once 
nearly sat upon one in getting 
into the water. The animal 
would certainly have resented 
such a liberty, and as a centi- 
pede not only uses its poison 
jaws, when disturbed, but also 
at the same time digs in all its 
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many venomous legs, its retalia- 
tion is a thing to be dreaded. 
A mongoose helps to clear 
a house of all such intruders. 
The motive for keeping one 
is thus obvious, even apart 
from the fact that it is a 
most delightful little pet. I 
had one that used to sit quietly 
in the corner of my consulting- 
room as still as any dog. 
When, after a morning’s work, 
I went up to lie down for an hour, 
he would trot up after me and 
rest on my bed. Had he been 
content with that all would 
have been well, but by degrees 
he went further. He climbed 
up my pyjamas and curled 
himself up at the back of my 
knee. Even this I could have 
borne with patience, but as he 
insisted on scratching himself 
there for fleas, I decided to 
banish him from my room, 
which was on the first floor. 
I picked him up and put him 
outside the bathroom door. 
In an incredibly short space of 
time he ran down the long flight 
of back steps, round the house 
at a racing pace, up the main 
steps and on to my bed again. 
After that I had him shut up 
when I wanted to rest. My 
butler was satisfied that we 
could have no cobras whilst he 
was there. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one knows that one’s 
compound, especially if it is a 
big one, may be replete with 
mongooses and not less replete 
with cobras; but it is quite 
likely that cobras will hesitate 
to enter a house in which a 
pet mongoose is kept, and that 
if one does enter, the little 
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animal will find him out and 
attack him. We have for this 
idea the sanction of no less 
accurate an observer than Mr 
Rudyard Kipling, and I would 
like to take this opportunity 
of expressing the pleasure with 
which I have read anything 
that he has written about 
snakes. So many authors of 
fiction, when dealing with rep- 
tiles, give the most unbridled 
rein to their fancy and com- 
mit themselves to statements 
which are fantastically inac- 
curate. In defence of this 
many readers will say that the 
object of these writings is the 
amusement and not the in- 
struction of the public, and 
that it is captious of the expert 
to criticise such statements in 
a way that he would be entitled 
to do were they made in a 
scientific journal. On the other 
hand, progress may be retarded 
by careless writing on scientific 
subjects, especially when that 
writing is broadcast in a way 
that more accurate statements 
are not. We owe a debt to 
Mr Kipling, for though, when 
he writes on snakes, he is as 
forceful and dramatic as any 
writer, living or dead, he never 
sacrifices scientific accuracy, nor 
has he the least need to do so ; 
the truth as he tells it is full 
enough of thrills. His con- 
tributions are a help and not a 
hindrance to the advance of 
knowledge. The story of Rikki 
Tikki Tavi is a classic that well 
repays reading and re-reading. 
Apart from its many other 
charms, it is a delightfully 
accurate nature-study. 
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Many people mistakenly think 
that the mongoose is a form of 
rat. Far from it. It is a car- 
nivore of the family Viverrida, 
is a near relation of the weasel 
and, as its name, Ichneumon, 
implies, is a born hunter. It is 
closely allied to the dog family, 
and still more closely to the 
dangerous and deadly tribe of 
cats. Scientifically it is known 
as ‘Herpestes Mungo,’ the 
latter term being derived from 
the Marathi word ‘ Mongis.’ 
It is a great pity that the name 
has been Anglicised in the way 
it has been, for had we kept the 
Indian word with its terminal 
‘s,’ we would not have had 
the objectionable plural ‘ mon- 
gooses.’ Indians believe that 
after a fight with a snake the 
mongoose goes off into the 
jungle and seeks a plant known 
only to itself, which is an anti- 
dote for cobra venom. This is 
pure fiction. It has, however, 
a long background of history 
behind it, for Aristotle, writing 
350 years B.C. in his ‘ Histories 
of Animals,’ asserted that be- 
fore an ichneumon fights with 
a snake it goes out and finds 
some wild rue, which it eats. 
We are led to infer that the 
smell of this on the animal’s 
breath is obnoxious to the 
snake. Anyone who knows the 
sickly odour of the cobra would 
be sceptical of this story. It 
is reminiscent of the bet be- 
tween the colonel and the sub- 
altern as to which smelt the 
worse, an Afghan or a goat. 
The goat was brought in, and 
the colonel fainted ; the Afghan 
was brought in, and the goat 
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fainted. However, the rue 
story persisted, and has been 
repeated from time to time 
for centuries. Apropos of this 
question of smell, a very reli- 
able medical friend tells me 
that when his compound in 
Madras was infested with cobras 
he obtained through the Com- 
missioner of Police the services 
of an expert snake-charmer, 
The man went all round the 
compound smelling ‘like a 
terrier’ at the various holes, 
but drew blank at them all 
until he came to one at which 
the scent was doubtful. With- 
out the least hesitation he 
thrust in his arm— incidentally 
he was a big fat man—and ex- 
tracted a large bandicoot by 
the tail. The bandicoot is a 
big and objectionable form of 
rat. The gentleman who had 
provided the snake-charmer, 
and whose word I would accept 
unreservedly, told my doctor 
friend that he had seen this 
very man pull a cobra out of 
a hole in exactly the same way 
that he had dealt with the 
bandicoot. 

As I have mentioned in my 
earlier paper, my object was 
to study the source of the 
apparent immunity which the 
mongoose enjoys in his fights 
with the cobra. Professor 
Fraser felt, and I agreed with 
him, that a lesson of great 
value to us in the treatment of 
snake-bite might lie behind 
the acquisition of this little 
item of knowledge. I have 
mentioned in a previous paper 
that the Indian mongoose with 
which I worked showed a re- 
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sistance to cobra venom twenty- 
five times greater than that 
exhibited by a rabbit, and 
twelve and a half times as 
great as that of a dog. I had 
made this calculation very care- 
fully, and felt sure my figures 
were correct; but Professor 
Calmette, the famous French 
savant, whose work on snake- 
poison I have already referred 
to, arrived at a much lower 
figure than mine. His experi- 
ments were comparatively few, 
and they had been made with 
mongooses which he had ob- 
tained from Guadeloupe, where 
venomous snakes are unknown. 
The animals had been im- 
ported from Barbados to des- 
troy the rats there, and had 
originally come from India ; 
their mission in the latter 
island was to save the sugar- 
cane industry, which was being 
destroyed by the rodents. The 
specimens which Calmette used 
had been away from contact 
with poisonous snakes for only 
twenty-five years, but he found 
that eight times the rabbit 
dose proved lethal to them. 
It would seem that the intro- 
duction of the mongoose into a 
country in which venomous 
snakes were unknown had re- 
sulted in so short a period as 
a quarter of a century in a 
remarkable reduction of the 
animal’s resistance to snake 
venom. This in itself was an 
important discovery, for it in- 
dicated that the immunity was 
an acquired one, and inasmuch 
as the acquired characteristic 
had been so rapidly diminished, 
it would appear likely that it 
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must be maintained under ordi- 
nary conditions from generation 
to generation. One must not 
forget, however, that when 
dealing with the mongoose a 
quarter of a century probably 
means about fifty generations. 
We know that the carnivora 
are more resistant to snake 
venom than the herbivora, and 
the dog with twice a rabbit’s 
resistance to snake venom 
affords us a fair criterion of the 
protection conferred on the 
meat-eater. Obviously, the 
mongoose has some further 
source of immunity beyond 
that enjoyed by other carni- 
vora. To throw light on this 
subject, I staged a number of 
fights between wild mongooses 
and equally wild cobras, and 
never have I seen such stark 
drama. It was a duel to the 
death every time, and both the 
combatants knew it. The 
cobra, almost always the loser, 
was obviously desperately 
afraid, though it is probably 
the most feared animal on this 
earth. The little mongoose, on 
the other hand, was the ideal 
sportsman, debonair and brave, 
but never off his guard. The 
tense atmosphere of these fights 
stilled any comment or remark. 
We watched each movement 
and each phase of the struggle, 
captivated and enthralled by 
the intensity of the drama, and 
were astonished to see how, in 
every interval of the combat, 
the gallant little mammal took 
on again and again its magnifi- 
cent assumption of indifference. 
A great fighter, the mongoose ! 
I doubt if, the world over, there 
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is a greater. The experience 
was not without thrills, for 
from time to time the cobra 
would turn his attention to the 
spectators, and the agility dis- 
played by my assistants would 
then be surprising. As I had 
no professional snake-charmer 
at hand, it was up to me on 
these occasions to effect the 
necessary arrest and to restart 
the combat under proper rules. 
The fights took place in a large 
Indian bathroom, about as big 
as a medium-sized English bed- 
room. The bath was removed, 
and the low cement wall that 
usually surrounds it in the East 
served to keep the animals more 
or less on their own terrain. 
A snake would seize an oppor- 
tunity to get over this and to 
direct its attention towards 
the humans present. A staging 
against the wall provided the 
onlookers with a means of 
escape, of which they were 
quick to avail themselves. 
Every now and then a mon- 
goose would ‘run out,’ though 
on no occasion did one attack 
those present. It was in the 
handling of these little beasts 
before and after the fight that 
the danger of severe bites was 
ever present. They are as 
lithe as eels, the rapidity of 
their movements is astounding, 
and when they bite their bladed 
teeth pass straight through the 
nail and meet in the bone of 
the thumb or finger, a most 
painful experience, as I can 
personally testify. 

To return to the cobra. 
From the very first moment 
it became aware of its enemy, 
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right to the end of the fight, 
it was obviously terrified, and 
exhibited this emotion by the 
anger it displayed. It is wel] 
known that anger and fear 
are often closely linked to 
each other. It raised its hood, 
and with its head held high 
above the ground, followed its 
little foe’s every movement, 
hissing almost without inter- 
ruption. 

There was obviously a strong 
element of artificiality in the 
conditions of the fights, inas- 
much as they were staged 
inside a house and in the 
disturbing presence of men, 
for it must be remembered that 
the wild mongoose is as shy 
and elusive as its cousin the 
weasel. I can well believe 
those who say that out in the 
open, and on the ground it is 
used to, it is spoiling for a fight 
from the first moment it sights a 
snake, but confined within four 
walls it is not surprising that 
many of the animals evinced a 
strong desire to avoid the ordeal 
and to escape. This does not 
mean that the mongoose is in 
the least afraid. On the other 
hand, its air of indifference 
must not mislead us to suppose 
that it forgets for a moment 
the presence of its dangerous 
foe, for it will spring out of 
the way of a sudden stroke 
with an agility and aplomb that 
are astonishing. When the 
mongoose found that it could 
not get away it seemed sud- 
denly to catch sight of the 
reptile, and it then began 
approaching it slowly and 
stealthily in narrowing circles, 
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watching every movement its 
adversary made and never 
allowing its eyes to leave the 
snake’s head. Thus began the 
open phase of each fight, in 
which the cobra’s lunges were 
evaded by swift backward 
springs or countered by a 
sudden dash forward, resulting 
in the mongoose seizing the 
snake’s head in its open jaws. 
The rapidity of this latter 
manceuvre is almost incredible 
unless one has witnessed it. 
I must digress for a moment 
to comment on the snake’s 
method of attack. There is a 
widespread belief that a cobra 
when about to strike raises the 
front half of its body before 
doing so. This would give an 
ordinary cobra a reach of from 
2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 9 in. without 
any movement of its body. I 
have long been convinced that 
these accepted measurements 
are incorrect and founded on 
defective observation, and I 
have been able whilst actually 
writing this article to check 
them by experiments with 
Indian and African cobras and 
with a hamadryad. When 
alarmed one of these snakes 
erects approximately the an- 
terior fourth of its length ; 
when very angry and excited, 
it can erect as much as a third 
for short periods, but it soon 
tires and sinks lower again. 
The head is held forward at 
right angles to the neck, and 
as it strikes the mouth is opened 
so as to bring the fangs into 
play. A cobra always strikes 
downward if possible, and if it 
misses its target, the head may 
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hit theground with a resounding 
blow. It canjbe made to strike 
a little above the horizontal, 
but only with difficulty and 
with obvious loss of its usual 
thrust. When really angry its 
whole body jumps forward with 
the lunge, but never more than 
from 6 in. to 1 ft. I estimate 
that the striking reach of a 
moderate-sized cobra is rarely 
more than 2 ft. 6 in., even 
when allowance is made for 
the spring forward. I know 
that the usual idea is that the 
snake flings itself long distances 
at its victim. I have never 
seen it do so, and from watching 
the mongoose I think that the 
latter’s estimate of the length 
of a cobra’s lunge supports 
what I have just written, for, 
as it circled round the reptile 
in these combats, it would 
keep just on the edge of the 
striking distance, and though 
its hair was raised, its whole 
attitude expressed casualness 
—a protest as it were against 
the snake’s excitement. It 
always seemed to me to be 
saying, “‘ Why all this fuss ? 
I am only a harmless little rat.” 
But the cobra had no delusions ; 
it knew from the start the 
danger of its enemy’s great 
carnassial teeth, which shut 
down in serried rows, the upper 
on the lower, like the remorse- 
less blades of a shears. 
Suddenly, as one watched the 
mongoose creeping nearer to its 
enemy, a startling and in- 
stantaneous change would take 
place in its whole bearing. 
There would come into its 
eyes a hard glint, and in a 
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moment the steel-like muscles 
had flung the little animal at 
the cobra’s head with the 
velocity of a spear in flight. 
It was always the head the 
mongoose made for. The ac- 
cepted belief is that it jumps 
for the cobra’s neck. I never 
saw it do so. On every occa- 
sion it seized the snake by 
the head, and it almost always 
caught the reptile with the 
latter’s mouth open. I believe 
that it does this designedly, so 
as to obtain immediate control 
of the fangs and poison sac in 
the upper jaw, thus heavily 
handicapping the snake. I 
never saw it attempt any other 
grip, and the jaws of the two 
animals were very often inter- 
locked. It would look as if 
the mongoose must then cer- 
tainly be severely bitten ; but 
that this is not the case is 
shown again and again by the 
ultimate result of the fight. 
The aim and object of this grip 
is evidently to prevent the 
cobra from injecting its venom. 
In one case I found that the 
snake’s fangs had been snapped 
off short by the mongoose’s 
bite, and in several instances I 
satisfied myself that the bladed 
teeth had transfixed the venom 
sacs, doubtless giving free exit 
to their contents and rendering 
them useless, thus effectively 
putting the poison apparatus 
out of action. Nor must we 
forget the numbing pain of the 
merciless grip on the snake’s 
head of those cruel teeth. It 
must deprive the reptile of its 
power to think of anything 
but deliverance and escape. It 
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is a fashion nowadays to deny 
to reptiles or to fish, and stil] 
more to lower animals, the 
power of thought. We are told 
that their actions are reflex 
responses to the conditions 
under which they find them. 
selves. The suggestion is that 
we are altogether too anthro- 
pomorphic in our ideas. This 
is a subject of great interest 
that would carry us very far 
away from our present topic, 
but I feel sure that anyone 
who has watched a cobra in one 
of these combats would have 
no hesitation in ascribing to 
it the emotions of fear and 
anger, and a burning desire to 
find a means of escape if 
possible. On these grounds I 
would justify my comment on 
the reptile’s power to think. 
There would seem to be but 
little doubt that under the 
conditions of such a fight as 
has been described, venom must 
find its way freely into the 
mongoose’s mouth and so down 
its throat. This is possibly an 
important factor in the acquisi- 
tion of immunity, especially 
when often repeated. Such a 
grip as I have described may 
be only momentarily held, and 
then open sparring is resumed, 
or the mongoose may hold on 
bulldog fashion till the snake 
succumbs. It is a gruesome 
sight to see the two animals 
rolling over and over in & 
desperate struggle, the snake 
writhing with pain while it 
enfolds the little mammal in 
its coils, the mongoose main- 
taining its hold with a courage 
that no amount of pain can 
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extinguish. What that crush- 
ing embrace must mean to a 
small animal like the mongoose 
can best be appreciated by one 
who has been himself in the 
coils of a cobra. Many years 
ago, when I was very inex- 
perienced, I had picked up one 
of these snakes, holding it in 
the usual way, just behind 
the head. I had, however, 
neglected to seize the tail with 
my other hand. In a moment 
the coils were round my arm, 
and with the purchase thus 
gained the brute was endea- 
vouring to pull its head through 
my grip. The pressure on my 
arm was numbing and painful, 
and far more powerful than 
could have been believed. I 
was beginning to realise that 
I could not hold on much 
longer when the snake-man 
came to my rescue and quickly 
uncoiled the beast. Those who 
have watched modern cine- 
matograph pictures of a python 
strangling a leopard or a croco- 
dile will get some idea of the 
fierceness of these combats and 
of the terrific pressure that 
the cobra must exert on the 
body of so small an animal as 
the mongoose when it wraps its 
coils round and round it. 

There is one point I have 
passed over and to which I 
desire to return. It is the 
question of the frequency with 
which the cobra ‘gets home’ 
in the earlier stages of the fight. 
To the casual onlooker it often 
appears to get its blowin; but a 
careful watch will show that, as a 
rule, it misses stroke after stroke. 
Even when it does succeed in 
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striking its little foe, the agility 
of the latter is such that it 
often bounds out of the way 
before any appreciable amount 
of venom can have been in- 
jected. To my mind, the only 
chance the snake has of inject- 
ing a full dose of poison is in 
the interlocking grip, when, 
for some reason, the mongoose 
has not succeeded in catching 
its adversary’s head with its 
accustomed skilfulness. I do 
not mean to assert that the 
mongoose never gets a fatal 
bite while skirmishing, but I 
think that such an event must 
be very uncommon. Im any 
case, the snake never won in 
these fights, whilst its adversary 
not. only killed it, but, as a 
rule, survived. I feel confident 
that in the open, with natural 
conditions set for the combat, 
the reptile is almost always 
beaten. Nor would it hesitate 
to bolt for cover into any con- 
venient hole—its own or an- 
other—that it might espy. I 
fancy many fights end thus, 
though Mr Kipling may be— 
and probably is—correct when 
he makes Rikki Tikki Tavi 
follow the mother cobra down 
her hole and kill her there. 
Down a hole, however, the 
mongoose is at a disadvantage. 
It is true that he can attack 
the cobra’s tail, but a snake 
can turn in a narrow space up 
its own length, and the mon- 
goose would then have to 
deal with the dangerous fangs 
under conditions in which a 
jump back would be impossible. 
That this is no imaginary 
speculation can be gathered 
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from an experience I once had. 
At that time I was very 
ignorant of snakes, and having 
caught a grass-snake in my 
compound, I picked it up and 
proceeded to push it head first 
into an empty whisky bottle. 
Someone standing near said, 
“Do be careful.”” [looked up to 
make a chaffing reply, and the 
next moment the snake had 
got me by the thumb. The 
head had turned round and 
come up the neck of the bottle 
alongside of the body just 
when my attention was dis- 
tracted. I took the specimen 
post-haste to the museum, and 
was much relieved to be told 
it was not dangerous. 

The mongoose possesses in 
its long bristly coat a defen- 
sive weapon that deserves 
special mention. When it is 
attacking a cobra every hair 
stands on end, so that the little 
animal appears to be three 
times as big as it really is. The 
natural result is that the snake 
is misled as to the true size 
of the target available, and 
many a desperate lunge is 
wasted on the harmless ‘ outer ’ 
of the mammal’s thick coat 
instead of scoring a ‘ bull’s-eye ’ 
on the lithe spare body. Many 
_ observers have laid stress on 

the idea that the mongoose’s 
coat is so thick that the cobra 
cannot get through it, and 
they have called attention to 
the toughness of its skin. I 
attach no importance to either 
of these factors, which at the 
very most are only subsidiary ; 
no one who has watched the 
force of a cobra’s lunge can 
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more. Besides, the skin of g 
mongoose is no tougher than 
that of a dog; indeed, it is 
not sotough. This is not guegs- 
work, it is a matter of personal 
knowledge. The real functions 
of the outstanding hair are, in 
my opinion, to mislead the 
snake as to the available size 
of target, and to terrify its 
foe by means very comparable 
to those which the snake itself 
uses when it erects its hood. 
The story of the age-long 
enmity between the mongoose 
and the cobra presents indeed 
the unusual feature that both 
combatants use strange means 
to strike fear into each other. 
The mongoose has been de- 
scribed by one writer as “the 
very incarnation of rage.” 
When fighting its enemy in 
the open this may be true, 
though my own experience 
would lead me to think that, 
apart from the raising of its 
hair, it only looks “the devil 
incarnate”’ at the moment 
when it means real mischief— 
that is, just before each of its 
terrible springs at the snake’s 
head. The cobra, on the other 
hand, is ‘on guard’ from the 
first moment of the fight to the 
very last. The head raised 
high, the hood expanded, the 
unwinking stare of the lidless 
eyes, the incessant angry hissing 
and the flickering venomous- 
looking movements of the black 
forked tongue, constitute a 
picture of hate, malignity and 
threatening death, well calcu- 
lated to inspire the most lively 
terror. It is usually believed 
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that the tongue spits venom 
or is in some way dangerous. 
It is not true, even of the 
spitting cobra. The mechanism 
whereby this animal sprays its 
venom has been carefully ob- 
served. The poison is made 
to run down through the two 
hollow teeth in front, whilst 
the snake, by violent, inter- 
rupted, expiratory efforts, blows 
it out in little wet clouds, aim- 
ing at its victim’s eyes. 

What advantage, it is often 
asked, does the cobra obtain 
from the erection of its hood, and 
how is this erection effected ? 
To answer the second question 
first. A snake has a vast 
number of ribs arranged like 
the hoops of a barrel, except 
that they are jointed in front 
and behind. In the latter 
position they are articulated 
to the vertebra ; in the former, 
each pair is joined together by 
a membrane. Each segment 
is therefore a circular hoop, 
capable of being moved for- 
ward and backward on the 
vertebral joints. This is what 
gives the snake its power of 
rapid locomotion without legs. 
It has lost the legs it used to 
possess, and it now moves 
much faster on the tips of its 
ribs, whilst the broad and wide 
transverse ventral scales give 
its body a wonderful purchase 
on the structures over which it 
glides. When we come to the 
head region, however, a dif- 
ferent condition is found. The 
ribs are short and incomplete ; 
they do not form a round hoop, 
but are more or less straight, 
and lie back, under the ordinary 
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conditions, alongside of the 
spine. A good method of 
illustrating this is by compari- 
son with the ribs of an ordinary 
umbrella in its folded con- 
dition. When the snake be- 
comes angry it raises these 
ribs and makes them stand out 
laterally at right angles to the 
spine. In doing so it carries 
up the fold of the skin, and 
inasmuch as these ribs have a 
little of the forward bend of 
the posterior ones, the hood is 
slightly concave forward. Other 
snakes beside the cobra have 
some degree of hood. I have 
seen rat-snakes with one quite 
well marked. If a snake is 
watched travelling through the 
grass it will be observed that 
it often carries its head a little 
above the ground, in order to 
see what is coming and to 
avoid obstacles. This explains 
why nature has so easily allowed 
the walking functions of the 
ribs of the anterior segments of 
these reptiles to fall into abey- 
ance; the anterior ribs must 
have long been of comparatively 
little use for the purpose of 
locomotion. On the other hand, 
the moral effect on its enemies 
of the raised hood is out of all 
proportion to the apparent in- 
crease in the size of the snake, 
especially when the dreaded 
pattern of spectacles is added 
to the picture. One thing is 
quite certain: there are few 
sights in nature more terror- 
inspiring than that of an angry 
cobra. 

It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the mongoose 
is the only animal which attacks 
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and kills venomous snakes. 
This is far from being true. 
There are a number of animals, 
both domestic and wild, which 
do the same thing. I have 
known Anglo-Indians who pos- 
sessed dogs which made a 
point of killing every snake 
they saw. A friend gave me a 
description of two dogs he 
owned for many years: “ They 
never lost a chance of attack- 
ing a snake, either singly or 
together ; if they spied one on 
the verandah chicks” (sun- 
blinds) “they would whine 
and dance about until it was 
shaken down to them; they 
never attacked a cobra so long 
as it stood up to face them, 
but the moment it lowered its 
head and tried to escape they 
rushed in, seized it by the 
back and shook it so violently 
that it had no chance of re- 
taliating, and was dead before 
one could have believed it 
possible ; if the first grip was 
not a good one they would 
fling the snake away and again 
follow it up when it tried once 
more to escape ; between them 
they killed very many dozens 
of snakes of all kinds, including 
many cobras; one of them at 
last met his death from the 
bite of a cobra he was worry- 
ing.” Reliable stories of this 
kind go far to prove that a 
quick resolute animal, not en- 
dowed with any peculiar re- 
sistance to snake venom, can 
hold its own, even with a 
deadly cobra, though the risks 
must always be great. 

Nor is the dog the only 
domestic animal which goes 
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out of its way to attack snakes, 
An ardent naturalist and a 
most trustworthy and careful 
observer told me that he had a 
cat which used often to bring 
specimens of the poisonous 
hill-vipers into his house and 
deposit them there, a _ not 
altogether praiseworthy habit, 
especially if the cat had not 
made sure of the death of its 
victim, and one knows that 
with mice its tribe is very 
careless in this matter. One 
can only hope that with vipers 
it was a little bit more circum- 
spect. 

Another friend told me of a 
cat of his which used to tackle 
cobras. On one occasion he 
heard his child shrieking with 
laughter, and on going into a 
bathroom he discovered the cat 
sitting in front of a cobra in a 
boxing attitude. Every time 
the snake lunged the cat struck 
the blow to one side with her 
paw. When the snake tried 
to get away and lowered its 
head to do so, puss rushed in 
with a bite that brought the 
unfortunate reptile to the de- 
fensive again, and continued 
these tactics till the snake was 
wearied out. I have heard 
similar stories from other 
people. 

I was quite unaware that 
domestic animals in this coun- 
try had the same habits until, 
whilst these sheets were actu- 
ally passing through the press, 
my son (Mr E. G. 8S. Elliot) 
told me that he had last 
summer watched a cat hunting 
a snake in a friend’s garden. 
From his description it was 
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evidently a grass snake. He 
was quite sure that it was not 
a viper, and he knows the 
difference well. When the rep- 
tile sought refuge down a hole, 
the cat seized it by the tail 
and dragged it out again. In 
the end puss bit her victim 
clean in half. She obtained 
the mastery by her quickness 
and activity, exactly as her 
relatives in the East do. The 
opportunities for obtaining 
practice in snake hunting must 
be rather rare to-day in Great 
Britain, though undoubtedly 
there was a time in the long 
past when they were much 
more frequent. The tame cat 
is merely carrying on the habits 
of its wild forebears. One has 
to remember, too, that the 
European cat has been largely 
crossed with Egyptian strains, 
and that the animals from the 
latter source were constantly 
in contact with snakes of vari- 
ous kinds, inclusive of the 
venomous cobra. The habit 
they then acquired might well 
be handed down to _ their 
descendants. 

In closing, I would remind 
my readers of the additional 
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evidence in the same direction 
furnished by the behaviour of 
pigs, of peafowl and guinea- 
fowl among domestic birds, and 
of the wild kite, and would 
repeat my strong conviction 
that one and all of the animals 
which kill cobras or other 
venomous snakes owe their 
immunity to their methods of 
attack and not to any acquired 
or inherited protection against 
the action of the poison. 

One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: that the mongoose is 
king of them all, and has well 
earned its Greek title ‘ Ichneu- 
mon’ or the hunter. Occa- 
sional specimens of other ani- 
mals will attack and kill snakes, 
but every mongoose is every 
day and all day the avowed 
and implacable enemy of the 
whole tribe of serpents. This 
little animal has perfected its 
method of attack and defence, 
and unlike any other it scorns 
to fight in couples, and daily 
dares to face alone the terror 
of the hooded death, trusting 
not in any acquired immunity, 
but in its courage, agility and 
strength. A_ great fighter 
indeed ! 
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GOOD COMPANY. 
BY WALTER DE LA MARE, 


THE stranger from the noisy Inn 
Strode out into the quiet night, 
Tired of the slow sea-faring men. 


The wind blew fitfully in his face ; 
He smelt the salt, and tasted it, 
In that sea-haunted, sandy place. 


Dim ran the road down to the sea 
Bowered in with trees, and solitary ; 
Ever the painted sign swang slow— 
An Admiral staring moodily. 


The stranger heard its silly groan ; 
The beer-mugs rattling to and fro ; 
The drawling gossip: and the glow 
Streamed thro’ the door on weed and stone.— 


Better this star-sown solitude, 
The empty night-road to the sea, 
Than company so dull and rude. 


He smelt the nettles sour and lush, 
About him went the bat’s shrill cry, 
Pale loomed the fragrant hawthorn bush. 


And all along the sunken road— 

Green with its weeds, though sandy dry— 
Bugloss, hemlock and succory— 

The night-breeze wavered from the sea. 
And soon upon the beach he stood. 


A myriad pebbles in the faint 
Horned radiance of a sinking moon 
Shone like the rosary of a saint— 
A myriad pebbles which, through time, 
The bitter tides had visited, 

Flood and ebb, by a far moon led, 
Noon and night and morning-prime. 
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He stood and eyed the leaping sea, 
The long grey billows surging on, 
Baying in sullen unison 

Their dirge of age-long mystery. 


And, still morose, he went his way, 
Over the mounded shingle strode, 

And reached a shimmering sand that lay 
Where transient bubbles of the froth 
Like eyes upon the moonshine glowed, 
Faint-coloured as the evening moth. 


But not on these the stranger stared 
Nor on the stars that spanned the deep, 
But on a body, flung at ease, 

As if upon the shore asleep, 

Hushed by the rocking seas. 


Of a sudden the air was wild with cries— 
Shrill and high and violent, 

Fled fast a soot-black cormorant, 

*Twixt ocean and the skies. 


It seemed the sea was like a heart 

That stormily a secret keeps 

Of what it dare to none impart. 

And all its waves rose, heaped and high— 
And communed with the moon-grey sky. 


The stranger eyed the sailor there, 
Mute, and stark, and sinister— 

His stiffening sea-clothes grey with salt ; 
His matted hair, his eyes ajar, 

And glazed after the threefold fear. 


And ever the billows cried again 
Over the rounded pebble stones, 
Baying that heedless sailor-man. 


He frowned and glanced up into the air— 
Where star with star all faintly shone, 
Cancer and the Scorpion, 

In ancient symbol circling there : 

Gazed inland over the vacant moor ; 

But ancient silence, and a wind 

That whirls upon a sandy floor, 

Were now its sole inhabitants. 
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Forthwith, he wheeled about—away 
From the deep night’s sad radiance ; 
The yell of gulls and cormorants 
Rang shrilly in his mind. 


Pursued by one who noiseless trod, ; 
Whose sharp scythe whistled as he went, th 
O’er sand and shingle, tuft and sod, 
Like hunted hare he coursing ran, 

Nor stayed until he came again 

Back to the old convivial inn— 

The mugs, the smoke, the muffled din— 
Packed with its slow-tongued sailor-men. 
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THE DEATH RIDE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


For terse and telling phrase 
there is no tongue like our 
English. The Germans’ own 
word for their great cavalry 
exploit of three-and-sixty years 
ago is an alphabetic mouthful 
—‘Der Todtenritt.”’ The 
French term—it is ‘“ La Che- 
vauchée de la Mort ’’—has a 
mincing theatrical sound: a 
kind of cloak and dagger cir- 
cumlocution. For stark effect 
you cannot beat “The Death 
Ride.’ The three mono- 
syllables sum up that great 
charge which sent all Germany 
wild with patriotic enthusiasm. 
In their eagerness to match it 
against previous deeds of war 
the Germans took the Charge 
of the Light Brigade as the 
accepted touchstone of gal- 
lantry and self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Our 
troopers,” they said, “ went 
through the French guns as 
the English went through the 
Russian guns at Balaklava.” 
This was high praise, and the 
Germans meant it so to be. 
In their eyes Lord Cardigan 
and his brigade had set an 
example which, though it might 
be equalled, was hardly likely 
to be excelled. 


The comparison is, however, 
not the only link between the 
onrush of von Bredow’s squad- 
rons in 1870 and the charge of 
British light cavalry sixteen 
years before. Let us, first, for 


a moment transport ourselves 
in spirit to the edge of the 
plateau round Sebastopol and 
gaze down upon the famous 
valley on the memorable 25th 
October 1854. It has been 
a morning of confused fighting 
down there beneath us. The 
Turks have lost three redoubts 
—and with them some naval 
guns lent by the British fleet. 
A huge mass of Russian cavalry 
has been held up just outside 
Balaklava by the 93rd High- 
landers—the “thin red line 
tipped with steel,’ and the 
same mass has been charged 
and routed by Scarlett and 
his Heavy Brigade in one of 
the most amazing, the most 
audacious and the most for- 
gotten of cavalry charges in 
the world. Now is the turn 
of the Light Brigade. The 
Russians are observed to be 
carrying off the guns from the 
captured Turkish redoubts. A 
galloper is sent from the heights 
above with orders to the British 
cavalry commander to “ pre- 
vent the enemy carrying away 
the guns.” ‘There is confusion 
in the mind of the recipient of 
the order as to which guns are 
meant. He asks Nolan, the 
officer who has brought the 
order, to explain. The im- 
petuous Nolan, cavalry en- 
thusiast—fanatic even—that he 
is, enraged by what he con- 
sidered the slowness of Lord 











Lucan, points down the valley 
and exclaims __ tauntingly, 
“There, my lord, is your 
enemy: there are your guns.” 

There were guns down there, 
and in action—twelve of them 
—over a mile away. But they 
were, of course, not the guns 
referred to in the order. The 
instructions were vague. Some- 
one had blundered, and the 
watchers on the heights above 
were horrified to see the squad- 
rons of the Light Brigade leave 
the Turkish redoubts on their 
right and move at ever quick- 
ening pace down the valley 
against the Russian batteries 
at the end of it. It is a thrilling 
sight. Great gaps are torn in 
the devoted regiments, but the 
survivors, closing inward, never 
check their pace. As they 
disappear in the smoke of the 
Russian guns the tension on 
the edge of the plateau is 
broken by a phrase from Bos- 
quet, the general commanding 
the French troops on _ this 
sector of the heights : 

““ C’est magnifique, mais ce 
mest pas la guerre. O’est de 
la folie.” 

There could be no doubt 
that the attempt was madness. 
To charge with success batteries 
in action—except where the 
ground favoured surprise—had 
for long been recognised as a 
task impossible for cavalry, 
however courageous and how- 
ever well led and well trained. 
Amongst the French officers 
who gazed with soldierly ad- 
miration at the superb onrush 
of the English squadrons below 
was General Canrobert, then 
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commander -in-chief of the 
French army in the Crimea. A 
fine soldier, with a wide experi- 
ence of war, Canrobert would 
be thrilled by the spectacle 
beneath. But he would agree 
with his compatriot that it 
was de la folie. It was, indeed, 
something to have seen. Ag 
an example of obedience, of 
discipline, of devotion and self- 
sacrifice it was sublime. But 
the age for such attacks had 
passed for ever. From cavalry, 
guns in action should have 
nought to fear. 


Sixteen years later, on a 
scorching August afternoon, 
Marshal Canrobert is again at 
war. His experience has been 
widened, for, since the Crimea, 
he has commanded a corps in 
Lombardy in 1859 and has dis- 
tinguished himself at Magenta 
and Solferino. Now, on this 
16th August 1870, his corps— 
one of the Army of the Rhine 
—is hotly engaged a few miles 
west of Metz, from which for- 
tress the French army is in 
retreat upon Verdun. There 
has been annoying delay, for, 
although the Germans should 
have been behind the retiring 
French, a German force has 
somehow appeared in front, 
and in the most audacious way 
has actually got astride of the 
Metz-Verdun highway. Still, 
it is merely a question of time 
before the troublesome opposi- 
tion will be swept aside. Every 
hour the French front is being 
strengthened by the deploy- 
ment of troops arriving from 
the rear, and northwards can 
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be seen more French troops— 
who have been using another 
road—advancing across coun- 
try at the double to mingle in 
the combat. Canrobert has 
pushed forward his corps in a 
vigorous attack and has brought 
his artillery into action north 
of the main road, where twelve 
of his batteries are pouring a 
heavy fire upon the Germans. 
Perhaps some of the batteries 
are rather far forward, but 
there is ample infantry in 
rear, not to mention a large 
force of cavalry also close at 
hand. Both flanks are abso- 
lutely secure. The German 
infantry in front are clearly 
outnumbered and, no_ less 
clearly, show signs of having 
shot their bolt. The fire of the 
twelve French batteries will 
soon crush the enemy’s artillery 
and blast a passage for the 
continuance of the French 
march on Verdun. 


There are clouds of smoke in 
front of the French batteries. 
Then suddenly there is a cloud, 
not of smoke but of dust. 
There is a drumming thunder 
which is not the sound of guns. 
There are some of Canrobert’s 
batteries galloping, but gallop- 
ing in disorder to the rear. 
There are loud shouts which 
have a perplexing sound: those 
“Hurrahs !”’ are by no means 
French. There is the gleam 
and glitter of casque and cuirass 
and the waving of lance pen- 
nons in the murk. There is 
@ rushing, hacking, thrusting, 
galloping, roaring whirlwind. 
Great God of Battles, has the 
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clock of war been put back a 
hundred years, and are Ger- 
man cavalrymen hewing down 
French gunners by their guns ? 


The war of 1870 opened in a 
manner which was the proto- 
type of the opening of the war 
of 1914. The French aimed 
at a general advance and sus- 
tained a series of defeats. In 
1870, upon August the 6th, 
the French suffered two defeats 
on the same day, at Spicheren 
and Woerth. In the latter 
battle the 50,000 men under 
MacMahon resisted the Crown 
Prince of Prussia with a gal- 
lantry worthy of the highest 
traditions of French arms, but, 
aS more and more German 
troops arrived upon the field, 
the French resistance was worn 
down and the poor discipline 
of the French troops led to 
disaster. The retreat became 
a rout: it was not a retirement 
but a flight. When railway 
communication was reached the 
demoralised troops were hur- 
ried westwards, some as far as 
Paris. With this defeated 
army, some troops of varying 
quality not yet engaged, and 
some thousands of hooligans in 
uniform from Paris, known as 
mobiles, there was formed the 
Army of Chalons—the Alder- 
shot and Salisbury Plain of 
France. 

Meanwhile the Army of the 
Rhine, under Bazaine (with the 
Emperor Napoleon III. as a 
kind of shadowy generalissimo), 
after its defeat at Spicheren 
had fallen back on the fortress 
of Metz, followed up by two 











of the three German armies. 
Resting on this strong point, 
Bazaine turned at bay. But 
the general situation of the 
French was now deplorable, 
for Bazaine at Metz was eighty 
miles in front of MacMahon at 
Chalons, an appalling state of 
things, especially at a time 
when the French had lost their 
moral and in view of the fact 
that the French total of troops 
was far below that of the in- 
vaders. A union between 
Bazaine and MacMahon was, 
therefore, imperative. The 
Army of Chalons was, however, 
in no condition to advance, gnd 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 
therefore directed Bazaine to 
pass through Metz and to 
retire upon Verdun, with the 
object of joining hands with 
MacMahon. As for Napoleon 
himself, bowing to _ public 
opinion, he quitted the Army 
of the Rhine, made his way 
with the young Prince Imperial 
to Chalons, and for the next 
few weeks became merely a 
passenger in the war. 

Covered by a strong rear- 
guard, Bazaine began defiling 
through Metz on the afternoon 
of the 14th August. The opera- 
tion was suspended for some 
hours owing to a fierce German 
attack upon the rearguard, but 
was resumed at dusk. But 
the retirement, which went on 
all through the night, was 
painfully slow. The French 
discipline was bad. The French 
staff work was execrable. The 


great Army of the Rhine did 
not so much march as ooze 
confusedly out on to the Verdun 
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road. Even by nightfall op 
the 15th two of Bazaine’s four 
corps had not extricated them- 
selves from the fortress, while 
the cavalry, marching ahead, 
had not made the progress 
which had been expected. 

The retirement of the French 
through Metz was, of course, 
obvious to the Germans, but 
they were naturally hampered 
in their pursuit. The great 
fortress of Metz, with its power- 
ful fortifications and its ade- 
quate garrison, acted as a 
barrier, and it was necessary 
for the Germans to move some 
miles up-stream and to cross 
the Moselle south of Metz. All 
this took time and, as the 
French had got a good start, 
the German plan was to hurry 
forward, parallel to and south 
of the Metz-Verdun road, with 
the intention of gaining the 
line of the River Meuse before 
the French main body should 
arrive, and of bringing it to 
battle. Some cavalry were, 
however, detached to get astride 
the Metz-Verdun road in the 
hope of nipping off some of the 
French rearguard, and early on 
the morning of the 16th August 
it surprised and—with its horse 
artillery—threw into panic a 
large force of French cavalry, 
between it and Metz, most of 
the horses of which were being 
watered at the time. The 
nearest German corps — the 
IIIrd—was now attracted to 
the fight. As the morning 
wore away the French force 
was clearly growing stronger 
and stronger, and presented 
@ most un-rearguard ap- 
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ce. For a time General 
yon Alvensleben, the com- 
mander of the IIIrd Corps, 
was frankly puzzled. Then at 
length the truth dawned upon 
him. Far from having cut in 
between the French main body 
and its rearguard he had in- 
tercepted the whole French 
force; and with but his own 
solitary corps, and two cavalry 
divisions to support him, he 
was confronted by the whole 
Army of the Rhine—at least 
120,000 strong. It was an 
extraordinary state of affairs ; 
for although the Germans had 
by now become accustomed to 
French inefficiency, no one in 
the German army had imagined 
that in nearly thirty-six hours 
the French vanguard would be 
less than ten miles from Metz. 
Undeterred by the truth thus 
revealed, undaunted by the 
prospect opened out, Alvensle- 
ben took a decision of the 
greatest moment. Come what 
may: at any price, at any 
cost—even at the cost of the 
annihilation of his own com- 
mand—he would bar the way 
of the retreating French until 
fresh German reinforcements 
should arrive upon the field. 
He realised clearly that the 
nearest German corps—the Xth 
—could not intervene for sev- 
eral hours. Nevertheless he 
must do his utmost. As his 
units came up they were 
wheeled to the right, and 
shortly after 11 a.m. there 
was witnessed what was per- 
haps the outstanding incident 
of the Franco-German War— 


German infantry advancing to 
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attack, with their backs to the 
enemy’s capital and their faces 
towards their own country. 

It was in this way that 
there opened the bloodiest en- 
gagement of the Franco-German 
War, and one with strong claims 
to be regarded as one of the 
Decisive Battles of the World. 
For several hours there was 
sharp thrusting on both sides : 
the French, recovered from 
their first scare, attempting to 
force their way through by 
weight of numbers, while the 
Germans by continuous, if local, 
attacks endeavoured above all 
things to gain time. The 
French had everything in their 
favour except their commander- 
in-chief ; for although Bazaine 
had the courage of a lion his 
mental outfit was that of a 
tortoise, and right through the 
day his conduct clearly showed 
that he was reluctant to move 
beyond the zone of Metz. 


It was now about two o’clock. 
The crisis of the battle had 
arrived. After five hours of 
continuous and bitter fighting 
a certain reaction had set in 
among the German troops. A 
thrust against the French centre 
had failed, and it seemed cer- 
tain that the French were 
about to make a violent effort 
against the German left, which 
was weak and in the air. 
General von Alvensleben had 
not even a company of in- 
fantry in reserve. All his 
battalions were exhausted by 
the severity of the fighting, 
apart from the diminution of 
their strength caused by the 
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heavy casualties which had 
been suffered. The losses among 
the officers had been particu- 
larly severe. Ammunition was 
beginning to run short. The 
heat was terrific, and water 
was almost impossible to obtain 
in most portions of the field. 

It looked as though the 
German IlIrd Corps had shot 
its bolt, and Alvensleben was 
well aware of the gravity of 
the situation. For there was 
no longer the possibility of 
merely yielding passage to the 
French: once the Germans 
broke, the French might well 
surge forward in irresistible 
strength and, while gaining 
ground towards their goal at 
Verdun, might crush much of 
the barrier that had been de- 
laying them. For every reason 
it was urgent for the Germans 
that they should not relax 
their grip until reinforce- 
ments arrived. To one of his 
staff Alvensleben declared that 
he felt like Wellington at 
Waterloo—“ would to God that 
either night or the Xth Corps 
would come.” It was still, 
however, yet early afternoon, 
and even the leading units of 
the Xth Corps could not be 
expected to arrive for at least 
an hour. But something must 
be done to gain time, some 
diversion must be arranged, 
even if the respite were but 
brief and the price demanded 
should be high. 

How could this be achieved ? 
It was out of the question to 
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call upon the German infantry 
for further effort. The last 
available infantry battalion had 
been thrust into the fight. The 
length of the German line of 
battle now reached nearly six 
miles. In the firing line one 
regiment of three battalions 
was lying down, powerless at 
the moment, for it had no 
ammunition left. The German 
artillery was outnumbered, and 
with difficulty could hold its 
own. The cavalry had had an 
exhausting time, not only dur- 
ing the last forty-eight hours, 
but especially since dawn on 
this 16th of August, in holding 
positions unti) the infantry 
came up and, by shock tactics, 
in damping down the move- 
ments of the French. 

There was, however, at the 
moment unengaged and shelter- 
ing behind a slight elevation, 
the heavy brigade of General 
von Bredow,! which formed 
part of the 5th Cavalry Divi- 
sion. With these eight squad- 
rons Alvensleben proposed to 
attack the mass of French artil- 
lery which was pounding the 
life out of the German left 
centre. To say that the at- 
tempt would be desperate and 
hazardous is merely a colour- 
less exposition of words, for 
the odds were enormous that 
the advancing squadrons would 
be blown to pieces long before 
they could close with their 
objective. Yet there was al- 
ways just the chance that 
some survivors, dashing through 





squadrons). One regiment—the 13th D 


1 The 12th Cavalry Brigade. Normally headquarters and three regiments (twelve 
, however, been detached to 
another part of the field, as had also been a troop of one of the other regiments. 
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the French artillery, and doing 
what damage they could, might 
cause disorganisation and delay, 
and both of these spelt ‘ time.’ 
Time was what Alvensleben 
needed ; and to gain it, even 
the certain loss of a thousand 
horsemen might be worth while. 
Alvensleben decided that the 
hour had come to call upon von 
Bredow’s squadrons to sacrifice 
themselves for the German 
cause. 


Does the reader wish to 
witness the gallant effort which 
ensued ? Let him take a pencil 
and lightly draw a horizontal 
line across the centre of these 
pages. Where this line cuts 
the centre seam between the 
right and left-hand pages is 
the summit of a slight elevation, 
and there we will ask the 
reader to post himself and to 
look northward. The pen- 
cilled line is the main Metz- 
Verdun highway. Where it 
cuts the right-hand margin is 
the village of Rezonville, lying 
in a hollow, and some nine 
miles farther east is the great 
fortress of Metz; in the other 
direction, where the line cuts 
the margin on the left, is the 
village of Mars-la-Tour, and 
some score of miles beyond 
that is Verdun. The reader 
will thus see that he is standing 
exactly half-way between Mars- 
la-Tour and Rezonville. The 
distance to each place is just 
two and a half miles, so that 
the diagram is now provided 
with a rough working scale. 
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Let us now watch the battle, 
and, first, survey the field. 
The top half of the left-hand 
page is filled with copses form- 
ing Tronville Wood—really two 
adjacent woods with much thick 
undergrowth, separated by a 
wide open space or clearing. 
The northern edge of this 
wood—represented by the line 
of print athwart the top of the 
page—has just been occupied 
by a detachment of Prussian 
infantry—covered by cavalry 
—and marks the left of the 
German line of battle. 

Look over your right 
shoulder, reader. A _ couple 
of hundred yards away there 
nestles the hamlet of Vion- 
ville ; and a mile farther on, 
in a south-easterly direction— 
about half-way down the nar- 
row centre margin of the bot- 
tom portion of the page—is 
Flavigny village, both of which 
are held—but only just held— 
by the Germans, and from the 
latter place the German line 
trails off the right-hand page. 
You will note how the Germans 
are astride the Metz-Verdun 
highway. Now look north 
again, along the seam which 
separates the right and left- 
hand pages. Note it well, for 
this represents what we might 
well call a ‘nullah ’—or per- 
haps the phrase ‘ well marked 
depression’ is better—separ- 
ating the Tronville Wood from 
a plateau on the top half of 
the right-hand page—and the 
existence of this ‘nullah’ was 
to play an important part 





1 I.e., towards the top of the pages. 
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indeed. Now let us survey 
this top half-page on the right. 
The figure 1933, the caption 
‘The Death Ride’ and the 
page number represent exactly 
the old Roman road (north of 
which is a wood), and the 
narrow centre margin is a 
by-road running from it to 
Flavigny. Immediately east 
of this by-road is a rectangle 
of print. Here is the danger 
spot for the German army, 
for on this piece of plateau 
are posted twelve batteries, 
and the line is continued south 
over the pencilled line of the 
Metz-Verdun road. This mass 
of artillery is playing fiercely 
on the German left centre. In 
support of the French guns is a 
mass of French infantry, while 
in a clearing in the woods just 
north of the Roman road and 
thence bending to the south-east 
are at least eight regiments of 
French cavalry. To send a few 
squadrons of German horsemen 
against such a force of all arms 
is to send them to certain 
death. But time must be 
gained, cost what it may. 


As the crow flies these death- 
dealing guns of the French are 
about a mile and a half away. 
The task will be a terrible 
one, but at any rate the ‘ going ’ 
will be good, for there is more 
than one depression in the 
ground which will give some 
cover from view ; the fields have 
no hedges, and are either merely 
stubble, or harvested with the 
stooks upon the ground. 


Now, reader, at your point 
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of vantage, turn and look over 


your left shoulder. A few 
hundred yards down the slope, 
in the angle formed by the 
main road and one running 
south-west from your point of 
vantage, are the men who are 
to carry out the task—two 
regiments of the 12th Cavalry 
Brigade, the men in the saddle, 
and the whole drawn up in 
line of squadron columns. The 
commander, General von Bre- 
dow, is infront. A staff officer 
gallops uptohim. Heis Colonel 
von Voigts-Rhetz, the chief-of- 
staff of the IlIrd Corps, who 
comes with verbal orders from 
Alvensleben. They are brief 
and to the point. ‘“‘ The corps 
commander desires that you 
should charge at once and, 
cost what it may, silence the 
French batteries by the Roman 
road. Break through the 
French infantry there, as far 
as possible, so as to give 
breathing time to our own 
troops. Perhaps the fate of 
the battle depends on your 
attack.” 

There is always an awkward- 
ness in questioning a direct 
and urgent order to attack, 
but von Bredow is frankly be- 
wildered, and asks the staff 
officer if it is really intended 
that, with but two regiments, 
he should charge that mass of 
French artillery over a mile 
and a half away. Voigts-Rhetz 
replies that this is so: that it 
is General von Alvensleben’s 
express wish that the charge 
should be made, and that it 
should be delivered without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. 
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Bredow then declares that it 
will;be necessary, first of all, to 
provide for clearing the Tron- 
ville Wood, for, as it is held by 
the French, they will catch 
his cavalry in flank as he 
advances past it. In an agony 
of impatience Voigts- Rhetz 
declares that the wood is now in 
German hands—as, in fact, was 
the case. Bredow, however, is 
incredulous, and something like 
an altercation ensues between 
the two. The cavalry brigadier 
—mindful perhaps of Nolan 
and Balaklava—is, however, 
not to be hustled by verbal 
orders hurriedly delivered by 
an excited staff officer. The 
known risks of the charge are 
terrible enough: so far as is 
possible he will eliminate the 
risks unknown. He decides to 
detach two squadrons to clear 
the wood of the French infantry 
supposed to be in occupation 
of it. As the task seems to 
imply the certain destruction 
of the squadrons detailed he 
determines to select them by 
lot, and some precious minutes 
are wasted in this cumbrous 
method of choice. Then Bre- 
dow assembles the officers of 
the remaining six squadrons, 
briefly indicates the task before 
them, warns them not to waste 
time over prisoners or trophies, 
and putting himself at the 
head of his force gives the 
orders ‘‘ Walk March. Trot.” 


Here they come. They make 
a gallant sight. A line of 
squadron columns with the 
men, not quite 800 of all ranks, 
now moving at a swinging 
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canter. The regiment on the 
left is a pageant of white and 
steel, the 7th Magdeburg Cuiras- 
siers—the ‘ White Cuirassiers ’ 
of the Prussian Army—huge 
fair-haired North Germans on 
big upstanding horses, with 
the sleeves and skirts of their 
white tunics showing through 
and below their polished steel 
breastplates, and with their 
long straight cavalry sabres 
carried at the slope. On their 
right—and nearer to us—are 
the 16th Uhlans, with the 
well-known lancer head-dress, 
their dark-blue tunics and the 
black-and-white pennons, from 
nigh upon four hundred lances, 
streaming in the breeze. As 
the squadrons pass by the left 
flank of the Prussian batteries 
in action the artillerymen give 
their mounted comrades a rous- 
ing cheer. The word is now 
given to form column of squad- 
rons to the left, and the force 
sinks into the depression (the 
seam, reader), in which, covered 
from view, it will arrive at the 
spot from which the charge is 
to be delivered. 

The pace slows down to a 
steady trot, and for some fifteen 
hundred yards the regiments 
continue on their way, undis- 
turbed except for an occasional 
shell bursting overhead. The 
brigade then forms line of 
squadron columns to the right, 
so that it now faces due east 
and begins mounting the gentle 
slope on that side, both regi- 
ments taking interval as they 
move. Just as the summit is 
gained von Bredow gives the 
order ‘‘ Form Line,” followed 
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immediately by “Gallop.” It 
is now exactly 2.20 p.m. The 
Cuirassiers have already de- 
ployed, but the Uhlans have 
not quite completed the move- 
ment, and, as a result, the 
charge begins in echelon with 
the Uhlans some 150 paces to 
the right rear of the Cuirassiers. 

Over the edge of the shallow 
valley the six squadrons ad- 
vance at the gallop, the Uhlans 
having to check their impetus 
for the moment in response to 
cries from some wounded Ger- 
man infantrymen lying on the 
ground ; and the right squad- 
ron, too, has to avoid the 
débris of a deserted French 
bivouac—camp kettles, mess- 
tins and helmets telling of a 
hurried retreat earlier in the 
day. On they go at a break- 
neck gallop, but the dust and 
smoke so conceal the objective 
that the commanding officer of 
the Uhlans calls out to his 
adjutant, ‘““I can’t yet see the 
enemy.” Suddenly both regi- 
ments come under a shower of 
bullets ; most of them, how- 
ever, go high and pass over the 
riders’ heads. Then just in 
front of the point of junction 
of the two Prussian regiments 
there looms up a battery, some- 
what in advance of the French 
line of guns. Crash! The 
battery is the centre of a 
maelstrom of thrusting lances 
and gleaming sabres, and von 
Bredow’s men have reached 
their goal. 

This was a horse artillery 
battery, one of two which had 
indeed been badly served by 
fortune. They had been sent 
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up from the French cavalry 
just north of the Roman road 
to relieve two other batteries 
of field artillery which had 
suffered heavily. The 7th Bat- 
tery was leading, and just as it 
had unlimbered and was ready 
for action, cavalry was dis- 
cerned some six hundred yards 
in front. Instantly a subaltern 
of the battery gave orders for 
his section to open fire, but 
he was at once checked by the 
battery commander, who called 
out that the horsemen “ must 
be French.” Before this ter- 
rible error could be rectified 
the officers and men of the 
battery were fighting for their 
lives. The battery commander 
was cut down by a sabre blow. 
One subaltern fell with seven 
sabre cuts on hands, arms and 
head. The subaltern who had 
endeavoured to open fire was 
wounded in the leg. The third 
subaltern was shot dead by a 
revolver. The French officers 
and sous-officiers did what they 
could with their revolvers, but 
the impetus and initiative were 
on the side of the Prussian 
horsemen. One _ s8o0us-officier 
seized a rammer with both 
hands, and whirling it round 
his head, struck horses and 
riders of the enemy. The 
artillerymen had, however, little 
chance, and, before the whirl- 
wind had swept by, over sixty 
of the personnel of the battery 
had been killed or wounded. 
On the right of the 7th 
Battery was its sister battery 
—the 8th. Its lot was more 
unfortunate still. It was mov- 
ing southwards in column of 
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route when through the dust 
were seen the steel helmets of 
the 7th Cuirassiers. Again was 
there mistaken identity, for 
the officer commanding the 
battery en voyant les casques 
prit aussi les cuirassiers alle- 
mands pour les nétres. He was 
soon to be undeceived, for 
with loud yells the Prussian 
horsemen came hell-for-leather 
perpendicularly to the column 
of the battery. The French 
officers had the presence of 
mind to call out to the drivers 
to maintain their direction 
and thus to provide a barrier 
to check the movement of the 
German cavalry. This was, 
however, too much to expect, 
and in a twinkling both guns 
and waggons wheeled to the 
left and made off at full speed, 
pursued by the Cuirassiers. 
Two more batteries of the 
6th Corps, caught also on the 
move, décampérent au plus vite, 
with such haste indeed that 
the gunners, who at the moment 
were on foot, were given no 
time to scramble on to gun and 
limber. Still another French 
battery found itself in the same 
plight, and there was to be 
witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of five French bat- 
teries, mingled with German 
Cuirassiers and Uhlans, gallop- 
ing straight for the French 
supporting infantry in rear. 

It is impossible to give a 
coherent account of what fol- 
lowed. The German horsemen, 
maddened with excitement and 
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flushed with victory, continued 
their wild course avec une 
énergie & laquelle on doit rendre 
hommage.. No infantry in the 
world could withstand this tor- 
rent of friend and foe. The 
French 93rd of the line had to 
cope with the onrush of a 
French battery which at- 
tempted to pass through the 
battalion intervals, but the 
guns, crashing into a mass of 
infantrymen, knocked down 
whole sections, upsetting the 
left wing of the 2nd Battalion 
and making thus a gap for the 
16th Uhlans. ‘The scene to 
the watchers from the wood 
just north of the Roman road 
was now one of terrifying 
grandeur. Through the clouds 
of dust could be glimpsed the 
steel helmets and breastplates 
of the Cuirassiers. Loud yells 
of triumph could be heard. As 
the whirlwind passed on and 
the dust slowly fell, there could 
be seen on the ground many 
Prussian dead—giants in white 
tunic and breastplate, their 
stature magnified by the huge 
boots reaching to mid-thigh. A 
moment later a French battery 
passes at the gallop, scurrying 
for shelter. The wheels crash- 
ing over and against the dead 
and dying Cuirassiers give forth 
un son metallique singulier et 
lugubre. 

The Prussian Cuirassiers had 
been assisted on their flank by 
a troop and a half of the Uhlans, 
the remainder of the latter 
regiment continuing its course, 





1 *La Guerre de 1870-71.’ Published by the French General Staff (1904). Vol. IT. 
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leaving the main mass of French 
guns on its left, and galloping 
on against a portion of the 9th 
Chasseurs in rear. As the 
lancers approached there was 
@ momentary hesitation on the 
part of the French infantrymen, 
who mistook the Germans for 
some of their own cavalry. 
There seems to have been an 
attempt to form square—but 
it was too late. The lancers 
were in amongst the chasseurs, 
and these broke and fled, some 
rushing to their right to gain 
the shelter of the woods, others 
fleeing in the other direction 
towards MKezonville. These 
latter in their flight broke 
against a French battery behind 
the crest-line, and carried it 
along in the torrent of retreat. 
The charge was now a wild 
scene of turmoil, small bodies 
of individual Germans and 
French fighting hand to hand, 
and the pursuit continued right 
up to the Villers-Rezonville 
road. But now the German 
effort began to slacken. Von 
Bredow and his men had trotted 
nearly two miles and had 
galloped a greater distance still. 
The men were completely out of 
hand, and the horses had been 
ridden almost to a standstill. 
It was at this moment and in 
these circumstances that the 
Germans were called upon 
to withstand a thunderbolt 
launched against them by the 
French. 

North of the Roman road 
there was standing in forma- 


tion the cavalry division of 
General de Forton, and the 
line was carried on towards 
the south-east by another divi- 
sion of cavalry, the whole 
forming a veritable quadrant 
of horsemen, thirty-two squad- 
rons strong. As the German 
Cuirassiers mounted the far 
side of the hollow through which 
runs the Villers-Rezonville road 
they were, in effect, making 
a@ flank march across a portion 
of de Forton’s division. The 
peril to the Germans was of the 
utmost gravity, especially as 
the Cuirassiers had lost all 
formation, and to observers in 
the woods north of the Roman 
road they appeared like a gowum— 
in other words, a2 mob of native 
cavalry in North Africa. Here 
was vouchsafed to the French 
troopers a chance not likely 
to be met with often in war, 
and to some of the French 
regiments was added the stimu- 
lus of desire to wipe out a 
stain upon their military repu- 
tation. In de Forton’s divi- 
sion was the dragoon brigade 
of Prince Murat, which had 
been surprised early that morn- 
ing and had galloped in panic 
to the rear. Now was their 
chance, and two regiments of 
dragoons, charging at top speed, 
drove hard into the exhausted 
knots of men and horses which 
now represented the Prussian 
Cuirassiers. Under the French 
pressure both German regi- 
ments were being forced south- 
wards, and within a few min- 





1 In a hollow indicated by the right-hand margin of the top of the right-hand 
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utes they were being attacked 
by twenty-three squadrons in 
all—fresh men upon fresh horses 
—and their situation seemed 
wellnigh desperate. 

It was about this juncture 
that there took place an inci- 
dent which lived long in the 
memory of the survivors on 
either side. Seeing the terrible 
danger to which the remnant 
of his brigade was exposed, 
von Bredow shouted to a trum- 
peter of the Cuirassiers to 
sound the “ Rally.” The sol- 
dier put the trumpet to his 
lips, and then, above the thun- 
der of horses’ hooves, the 
crackle of musketry and the 
shouts of the combatants, arose 
a sound so unearthly and so 
weird as to freeze the blood 
of those who heard it. The 
banshee’s shriek, the cry of a 
lost soul, the voice of ‘“‘ woman 
wailing for her demon lover,” 
all combined in that mournful 
call, floated across the plateau. 
It was discovered later that the 
trumpet had been pierced by 
bullets in two places, thus alter- 
ing the delicate acoustics of the 
instrument. Narratives from 
French and German sources 
make mention of this blood- 
curdling signal, and the incident 
formed, later, the subject of a 
patriotic German poem. 

Fortunately for the Germans 
the very numbers of the French 
were a disadvantage to them. 
The knots of German horse- 
men were so small and so 
isolated, and the dust raised 
by the galloping French became 


so dense, that French Cuiras- 
siers, chasseurs and dragoons, 
in their excitement, were in 
imminent danger of colliding 
more than once. Further, the 
French infantry in rear and on 
the flanks could not be re- 
strained: “the chassepédts went 
off by themselves,” and friend 
and foe received the bullets in- 
discriminately. The officers of 
a French regiment of heavy 
cavalry roared out to the in- 
fantry, “ Will you cease fire ! 
It’s pretty thick getting killed 
by our own people.”+ And 
then continued ten minutes of 
confusion so inextricable, of 
fighting so immingled, of fiery 
French horsemen crashing into 
little groups of Uhlans and 
Cuirassiers, of German cavalry- 
men, done to the world, desper- 
ately spurring their sobbing 
and foam-flecked mounts—now 
scarce able to raise a feeble 
amble—as to defy description. 
All that can be said is that the 
Germans, somehow or other, 
managed to make way towards 
their own front. But the scene 
of pursuing and retreating cav- 
alry—with a mixture of infantry 
—all trying to force their way 
through abandoned guns, over- 
turned limbers and the bodies 
of dead and dying men and 
horses—all this is for the artist 
more than the historian ; work 
for palette more than pen, 
though perhaps nothing but 
the film of a cinematograph 
could reproduce it with fidelity. 

In the confused backwards 
surge of the German horsemen 





1 Voulez-vous bien cesser de tirer! O’est trop béte de se faire tuer par les nétres. 
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there were incidents in plenty. 
The horse of the standard- 
bearer of the 16th Uhlans— 
elated to find its nose once 
more towards home—actually 
bolted in spite of its exhaustion. 
Its rider shouted to a squadron 
sergeant - major to seize the 
reins. The horse’s pace was 
checked, and the standard 
formed a rallying-point for a 
dozen Uhlans, who charged 
through a party of French 
infantry, though with the loss 
of one trooper killed and two 
wounded. There was, too, a 
duel of almost medixval aspect. 
It so happened that one of the 
French regiments which joined 
in the mélée bore the same 
number and designation—7th 
Cuirassiers—as those of one 
German regiment in the charge. 
A combat took place between 
a gigantic Prussian officer, 
superbly mounted, and an 
officer ‘opposite number’ of 
the French regiment. For a 
few moments the combat be- 
tween the rival Cuirassiers, in 
all the splendour of casque and 
breastplate, riveted the atten- 
tion of French watchers on the 
Roman road until the mael- 
strom surged round the two 
combatants and drove them 
asunder. 

Fortunately for the exhausted 
fugitives the French did not 
pursue @ outrance. De Forton 
sounded the “ Rally ’ and drew 
off his squadrons, perturbed 
perhaps by the confusion in 
which more than a score of 
French squadrons were in- 
volved. The bulk of the sur- 


viving Germans now staggered 
on towards Flavigny, and von 
Bredow just escaped by the 
skin of his teeth. He was seen 
riding in rear of a scattered 
band of his men, and galloping 
after him were some of the 
French 7th Cuirassiers, gaining 
on the general at every stride. 
Von Bredow’s horse was abso- 
lutely ‘done in,’ but the Ger- 
man line is now not far off. 
Just as the leading French 
officer raises his sword to cut 
von Bredow down, a marksman 
from the German 20th Regi- 
ment runs forward, drops on 
his knee and topples the French- 
man from his saddle. A loud 
cheer bursts from the German 
ranks, and the French Cuiras- 
siers wheel about and retire. 

At long last a haven of 
shelter was gained at Flavigny, 
where von Bredow formed the 
survivors into one squadron 
for each regiment, and shortly 
afterwards led them _ into 
bivouac near the spot where 
they had been formed up when 
the order to charge had reached 
them about an hour before. 
Here they were joined by 
stragglers who had been driven 
to the north of Tronville Wood, 
and by the two squadrons who 
had been selected by lot for 
the supposed fatal mission of 
clearing the copses, but who 
actually had incurred no loss 
whatever. 


So ended the Death Ride— 
the last great cavalry charge in 
the history of war. The losses 
had been severe, over fifty per 
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cent of the combatants? having 
been killed or wounded. Was 
it worth while ? To this ques- 
tion there can be but one 
answer—Yes, well worth it. 
The tide of the French attack 
was stayed, and from three 
o’clock began to ebb. The great 
mass of French artillery, which 
stretched from the Roman road 
over and to the south of the 
Verdun road, was silenced. 
Over fifteen batteries had been 
withdrawn, some in panic flight. 
Of the twelve batteries north 
of that highway every one was 
driven from the plateau, and 
ten took no further part in the 
fighting of the day. Above all, 
time was gained for the Ger- 
mans—time for reinforcements 
to arrive; and although the 
first few battalions to reach 
the field received terrible pun- 
ishment from the French right 
wing, the situation was restored. 
When darkness fell the gateway 
to Verdun was banged, bolted 
and barred against the French. 
Bazaine fell back towards Metz 
to retire—after a defensive 
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battle—within its works, from 
which he and 173,000 officers 
and men were to emerge, but as 
prisoners of war. And, in an 
attempt to reach him, the army 
of MacMahon was taken captive 
in the awful disaster of Sedan. 


This battle of Mars-la-Tour 
—or Rezonville, as the French 
call it—rendered impossible the 
union of the Army of Ch4lons 
with the Army of the Rhine. 
From that great success resulted 
the overwhelming victory over 
France, the formation of the 
German Empire, and the mili- 
tarism that was Prussia. <A 
French historian * has called the 
battle a world catastrophe, and 
declares: La bataille de Rezon- 
ville, comme celle de Waterloo, 
est de ces événements qui modi- 
jient sur presque toute la surface 
du globe les conditions de la vie 
humaine. 


Six squadrons well led, well 
handled and charging home, 
had in forty minutes altered 
the history of the world. 





1 About 750 of all ranks took part in the charge, and of these 379 were killed 


or wounded. 


In the Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava there were 247 


casualties, the number who rode in the charge being about 650. 


2 Germain Bapst. 
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AFRICAN SCRAPS. 


A POST-PRANDIAL AVUNCULAR MONOLOGUE. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


KENYA COLONY in the days 
when I knew it best was 
called the British East African 
Protectorate. The literary 
leanings of a Colonial Secretary 
had not then decorated the 
district, nor its southern neigh- 
bour German East Africa, with 
the cheap chatter of alliteration 
(the thing’s catching)—Kenya 
Colony and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. 

There are few things which 
have been more often described 
by tourists for tourists than 
the journey from Mombasa to 
Nairobi by the Uganda railway. 
Dear old ‘ Daddy ’ Longworth’s 
poster summed it up, “ Step 
by step through Nature’s Zoo.” 
Few people can resist the story 
of the Babu stationmaster at 
Simba, when a lion occupied 
the platform ; fewer still leave 
untold the rhino’s successful 
attempt to derail a train. 
People who travel on that line 
are prepared to see anything. 
There have been as many lions 
seen from the Uganda railway 
as there have been passengers 
upon it, if not more. Nearly 
all are seen with the mind’s eye 
only. They are not really there. 
When the schoolboy defined the 
equator as an Imaginary Lion 
running round the Earth, he 
was nearer to the truth than 
his teacher suspected. 


I know one authentic instance 
of a lion being seen from the 
railway, although not actually 
seen from the train. A young 
American friend of mine, out 
on his first trip photographing 
and shooting, was travelling 
down to Simba. Within a few 
miles of his destination he saw 
out on the veldt a giraffe behav- 
ing in an odd manner. It had 
@ young one standing beneath 
it, and was turning first this 
way, then that. My friend C., 
full of enthusiasm and curiosity, 
grabbed a camera, leapt from 
the train—which was travelling 
at its usual reckless gait of ten 
to twelve miles an hour—and 
went off to investigate. The 
mother giraffe was keeping a 
lioness at bay. The lioness was 
making quick rushes at her 
calf and each time the mother 
countered her, beating her off 
with her forelegs. Unfortun- 
ately one of the calf’s legs had 
got broken by its mother’s 
efforts. The lioness departed 
when C. came up, which was so 
much to the good, but he could 
do nothing for the poor crippled 
calf. It was little likely to 
survive, a poor reward for the 
mother’s brave defence. There 
is much here of the old Greek 
tragic irony. 

I am glad I have never shot 
a giraffe. Living, he is a 
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magnificent spectacle, and oh ! 
those wretched stuffed tra- 
vesties in a museum. [I have 
heard people describe his gait 
as clumsy. Where are their 
eyes ? Look at a herd walking 
on the plain. Go towards them, 
see them gradually quicken step 
and glide smoothly, almost im- 
perceptibly, into a slow de- 
liberate canter. You cannot 
say definitely where the walk 
ends and the canter begins ; 
it is the perfection of balanced 
rhythm. Do not talk to me of 
Russian dancers after that. 

From giraffe to ostrich is a 
natural transition and during 
my time in Africa I had many 
opportunities to make acquaint- 
ance With this remarkable fowl. 
On the farm which was ‘my 
home from home ’ ostrich-farm- 
ing was a side-line, cattle and 
sheep being the main industry. 
The author of the Book of Job 
was more ignorant of the ostrich 
than he knew. She does not 
leave her eggs to be hatched 
by the sun. She sits devotedly 
all day, the cock ostrich re- 
lieving her at night. And 
assuredly he should have made 
Job an ostrich farmer, for the 
patience of an ostrich farmer is 
more than the patience of Job. 

There were several pairs of 
wild ostriches nesting on the 
farm; and one of the principal 
means of procuring ostriches 
was to catch the young ones 
shortly after they were hatched. 
It sounds easy, actually it was 
an exhausting job. 

The ostrich, I need hardly 
say, nests on the ground. The 
nest is not difficult to locate, 


for the old birds stay by it all 
day. The hen appears to lay 
more eggs than she can ever 
hope to sit upon. Scattered all 
round the nest which contains 
the main clutch are several 
other eggs, all of which, on 
examination, prove infertile. 
They are, it seems, laid as 
preliminary practice—ranging 
shots, as it were. 

A nest once located must be 
watched for the young’s first 
appearance. You then go 
mounted on a fast pony to 
try to catch them. If you 
have allowed them to get more 
than ten days old you will 
catch none. Only in the first 
few days of their life can it 
be managed. When first you 
approach they scatter. You 
choose one and ride him down. 
He will run—he is the size of 
a full-grown chicken—at an 
amazing speed for a while, but 
soon gets tired and lies doggo. 
No, he does not bury his head 
in the sand; he lies flat with 
head and neck outstretched 
along the ground, hoping you 
will not see him. Having col- 
lected him you go and look 
for the others. They have all 
taken cover in the same way. 
You may find one or two by 
careful search; but they are 
adepts at concealment, and 
their colour helps. It is easier 
to sit still and wait. After a 
time one of the hidden young- 
sters gets lonely and begins to 
call for mother. You locate 
him.,by the sound, and so 
begin another chase at full 
gallop. By the time you have 
collected fifteen or eighteen 
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young ostriches both you and 
your pony will be beat. 

As the farm on which I lived 
was too extensive to be fenced 
against predatory beasts, the 
ostriches went out by day to 
graze, accompanied by herd- 
boys who, at night, drove them 
into an enclosure—a boma, sur- 
rounded by lion-and-leopard- 
proof fencing. It was a strange 
sight to see them let out in the 
morning. They would pace 
sedately to the gate, but once 
there they passed in an instant 
from dignity to disarray. With 
every feather on end they broke 
out into a wild whirling dance, 
spinning like tops, dancing der- 
vishes, or a prima ballerina in 
a finale, ending up with a mad 
rush at full speed far out on 
to the plain. Out there it 
was the herd-boy’s business to 
collect them into an orderly 
mob. 

An ostrich is a stupid bird, 
and nearly as fragile as stupid. 
At times in their matutinal 
gyrations, which there was no 
way of preventing, a bird 
would break a leg, even his 
neck. In either case bang 
went a five-pound note. 

When mature an old cock- 
ostrich in the breeding season 
becomes a formidable beast. 
Free of his natural fear of man 
he would at times lam into 
his herd-boy, and the kick of 
an ostrich is up to interna- 
tional form. He can break a 
man’s leg, or if lucky, rip him 
up. It was difficult to find 
herd-boys who would endure 
such treatment with enough 
equanimity not to kill the bird 


in revenge. An ostrich is 
easily killed. A smart rap 
across the neck drops him stone- 
dead. 

On one occasion a pair of 
wild ostriches joined the tame 
herd. No effort of the herd- 
boys availed to expel them 
from the mob. In the evening 
they let themselves be driven 
to the boma with the tame ones, 
But only as far as the gate. 
There panic seized them. They 
fled back to the plain taking 
all the tame ones with them. 
Twice they did this, and then 
my friend H. took a hand. 
Mounted on a pony, he went to 
the herd-boys’ assistance ; but 
he, too, failed to separate 
wild from tame. Three several 
times he drove the mob to the 
boma gate, and three several 
times, led by the wild pair, 
they broke back. Night was 
falling, his patience exhausted. 
He shouted to me to fetch 
his rifle and to bring mine. 
In those days there was 
a penalty closely resembling 
death for anyone who shot an 
ostrich. But it was no time to 
hesitate. I got the guns. The 
next time H. and the boys 
drove the ostriches to the gate, 
he came across to where I 
stood waiting. Again the boys 
failed to get the herd through 
the gate. They broke in panic, 
the wild pair in the lead. But 
this time we stood in the path. 
As they scudded by within 
fifteen yards a broadside laid 
them low. 

Having two dead ostriches 
on our hands was something 
of a novelty. But after all, 
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thought I, they are meat. They 
can at least be eaten. It is 
not so. The ostrich, being a 
flightless bird, has no breast, 
nothing but skin and bone. 
Only the thigh-bone carries 
meat, and... tough! Re- 
duced to soup, it would turn 
the edge of a spoon. 

Later on all the older ostriches 
with their herd-boys were trans- 
ferred to the lower farm, eight 
miles down the river, and put 
in charge of the manager there 
—Currie. He was a slow, 
lethargic, silent man, _half- 
Dutch and wholly reliable. 
About three weeks later he 
rode up to report. Lions, he 
said, were giving him a deal 
of trouble. They would come 
right up to the ostrich-boma 
at night, though it was within 
handcast of the house, growl 
and carry on in an attempt to 
stampede the ostriches, and 
already two or three of the 
ostriches had broken their necks 
against the boma wire. You 
could not drive the lions away, 
he said. He had tried his best ; 
they always came back. One 
night, he continued, a lioness 
and three cubs had actually 
come on his verandah. 

“What happened then?” we 
asked, thinking it time some- 
thing happened. 

“Well,” said Currie in his 
slow deliberate voice, “ those 
three lion cubs started having 
a game with my bull pup; 
they chased him three times 
round my verandah, and when 
they caught him they bit his 
tail off.” 

“And what did you do?” 
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we asked with pardonable curi- 
osity. 

“Me!” says Currie. “‘ Why, 
I stayed in bed.” 

The yearling ostriches had 
remained with us. One of 
them, a fine well-grown bird, 
detached himself from the herd 
and took to hanging about the 
house. At first we thought his 
persistent and half-baked affec- 
tion was for us—an opinion not 
altogether accurate. The cook- 
house, a8 always in an African 
dwelling, was detached from 
the main building. You have 
but to go inside an African 
cook-house to know why. One 
day our persistent ostrich way- 
laid the boy who was bringing 
our lunch, and ‘ offed ’ it with 
the joint. His was a cupboard 
love. 

At last dawned the happy 
day when all the ostriches 
were sold. A man who wanted 
to start an ostrich farm (God 
help him !) bid a good price for 
the lot. He sent his boys to 
drive them the fifty miles to 
their new home. I saw them 
all off the premises with a light 
heart early next morning. To- 
wards mid-day a little cloud 
of dust appeared on the horizon 
—a cloud no bigger than a 
man’shand. Rapidly it neared, 
heading straight for the house, 
and just about the hour of 
lunch the cook-house ostrich 
rounded-to at the cook-house 
door. Somewhere in his in- 
finitesimal brain the memory 
of succulent scraps had arisen, 
and, like a passenger-pigeon, 
he had made a bee-line for 
home. We sent him back with 
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a message that, having little 
hope we had seen the last of 
him, we were busy digging his 
grave. 

To me it remains a mystery 
why lions show such a partiality 
for ostriches. They cannot 
want to eat them; a lion has 
sense and a certain discrimina- 
tion. Without doubt a lion’s 
favourite food is zebra, perhaps 
because he is the easiest cap- 
tured. Besides, a zebra, pro- 
perly treated, is quite passable 
eating. He carries fat, which 
few wild animals in Africa do ; 
but the colour of the fat is best 
contemplated by candle-light. 
In daylight it is deep yellow, 
as if tinged with saffron. 

As the zebra is common, 
little or no protection is given 
him. If he were rare he 
would be considered a prize. 
He has the plump comfortable 
roundness of a boy’s pet pony, 
the action of a rocking-horse, 
and a garb more fantastic and 
incredible than any other of 
God’s creatures. In grandeur 
of conception, boldness of con- 
trast and intricacy of design, 
it far outrivals the garments 
of the lesser sporting frater- 
nity. His call-note is the yap 
of a Pomeranian dog. Hence 
his South African name, 
Quagga. Pronounce that word 
with the accent on the second 
syllable thus: Qui&g-ga, and 
you have an exact translitera- 
tion of the zebra’s bray. 
Farmers do not love him. 

There was a garden on the 
farm, one of its chief attrac- 
tions. In that climate and 
under irrigation, fruit and 
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vegetables grow miraculously. 
Brussels sprouts towered aloft, 
and should you require a dish 
for dinner you had to set a 
boy to climb the tree. Aspara- 
gus grew so swiftly that to 
gather a bunch a boy was kept 
a-run about the bed slicing off 
the shooting sprouts before 
they ran to seed. Only onions 
refused to behave. Instead of 
forming a round bulb on the 
surface they sent a long tubular 
root yards down into the rich 
alluvial soil. You pulled and 
pulled, and at the end there 
was no bulb at all. They 
might have been leeks looking 
for Wales. 

About the garden was a 
strong wire fence, reinforced 
with wattled hurdles and 
overgrown with a dense mass 
of tomatoes and grenadillas— 
a fence through which no rhino 
could force a way. 

One evening, however, the 
lions of the plain decided on a 
big zebra-surround. For some 
reason best known to the lions, 
they selected the garden as the 
focus of their manceuvres. A 
herd of five thousand zebra 
(H. swears there were more), 
blind with fear of the awful 
hunters behind, charged the 
garden-fence in a body. The 
thunderous drumming of their 
hoofs on the hard ground, their 
sharp reiterated yapping, and 
finally the crash and twang of 
taut wire giving way before the 
intolerable strain, produced in 
their ensemble a striking imita- 
tion of a jazz-band. It was 
some weeks before the garden 
recovered its pristine glory. 
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Lions, fine game - beasts 
though they are, can be an un- 
mitigated nuisance. At cer- 
tain periods of the year, about 
the break of the rains, a migra- 
tion of game set in from the 
Reserve to the farm in search of 
young grass. Beasts of prey 
followed the migration. At 
such times the stock on the 
farm required careful guarding. 
In addition to the big farm- 
herds of cattle there were some 
twenty selected milk-cows set 
apart to supply the house. 
For a small establishment 
twenty cows sounds an extrava- 
gance. A native cow, remem- 
ber, gives little milk, though 
rich in quality. Few give 
more than a breakfast-cupful ; 
and none if their calves be 
taken away. These cows, being 
a valuable asset, were put in the 
charge of an ancient and very 
wise Masai herd-boy. I never 
discovered his name. Every- 
body called him Elmoru, which 
in the Masai tongue is the 
generic name for Old Man or 
Elder. He stood, had he not 
stooped, well over six feet. He 
was lean as a tree; what was 
left of his hair was grey; his 
sole garment was a disreput- 
able brown blanket slung over 
one shoulder ; and for weapons 
he carried a ratty old umbrella 
and a spear. 

Elmoru had moved his 
precious milk-cows about three 
miles down the river, where he 
considered there was better 
pasture for them. At night 
he housed them in a small 
improvised boma surrounded 
by a dense entanglement of 


thorn-branches eight feet high. 
In a small hut within the boma 
Elmoru slept, the cattle all 
about him. Under him he had 
a native boy to keep the boma 
clean. 

In the middle of one night, 
without warning, a lioness leapt 
over the thorn-hedge and killed 
one of the cows. Awakened by 
the turmoil, Elmoru emerged 
from his hut, spear in hand. 
Somehow he made his way 
through the compressed mob of 
terrified cows. The strong 
thorn-hedge had resisted all 
their efforts to break through. 
He found in the darkness the 
lioness crouching over her vic- 
tim, and drove his spear 
through her body, killing her 
instantly. 

At dawn he sent his boy up 
to the farm to report that a 
lioness had killed one of his 
cows. An immediate investiga- 
tion on the spot revealed this: 
first, the definite spoor of the 
lioness where she had taken 
off ; secondly, inside the boma 
her dead body with a single 
spear-gash in her flank—the 
spear has pierced heart and 
lung; thirdly, her victim with 
long claw-marks on her shoul- 
ders and the mark of bites on 
the top of her neck; fourthly, 
Elmoru himself standing by, 
visibly more distressed at losing 
a milk-cow than elated at hav- 
ing killed her murderess. This 
deed of Elmoru, a naked man 
against a lion, in a confined 
space the size of a room, in a 
hellish confusion of darkness 
and panic-stricken cattle, will, 
to my mind, always stand out, 
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because of a certain cool slick- 
ness in its performance, as one 
of the bravest deeds I have ever 
known. 

On a later occasion a big 
pack of lions stampeded a mob 
of cattle out of one of the 
outlying bomas. They killed 
one and drove the remainder 
miles across the valley. It 
was three days before all were 
gathered in, the farthest from 
a distance of thirty miles. The 
manager, who saw these lions, 
reported their number—fifteen. 
It was time to take action. 
Lions turned cattle thieves are 
. . . well, vermin. 

In those days there lived at 
Naivasha an American, Mr 
Paul J. Rainey. Being at- 
tracted by the country, he 
had virtually settled there, and 
had brought with him a pack 
of hounds with which he had 
formerly hunted grizzly bears 
in the Rocky Mountains. These 
hounds he had now trained to 
hunt lions. Many people criti- 
cised his methods, airing their 
views in the papers. They 
said hunting lions with a pack 
of dogs was unsportsmanlike, 
some of his own countrymen 
being the most bitter about it. 

So far as we were concerned, 
this was beside the point. 
Rainey could kill lions as no 
one else could, except by the 
inadmissible and detestable 
method of poison. He was 
just the man for us. We sent 
him an 8.0.8. 

A fortnight later he turned 
up with several English friends, 
and camped at our suggestion 
on the slope of a large extinct 
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volcano which rose from the 
plain about a dozen miles from 
the farm. The crater of the 
voleano was a noted strong. 
hold for lions. Rainey himself 
was a tall, lean, raw-boned 
man who looked younger than 
his years. He was full of boyish 
fun, fuller still of boyish en- 
thusiasm and a first-class rifle 
shot, with an engaging and 
entirely inoffensive delight in 
himself and his prowess. In 
all probability such a thing as 
his pack of lion-hounds will 
never be seen again. In his 
hands it was an efficient imple- 
ment. He killed in his time 
well over a hundred lions. 
Whether his methods were 
sportsmanlike or not I do not 
presume to say. I can do no 
more than give my own ex- 
perience. 

I joined his camp three days 
after his arrival and found him 
in high feather. He had al- 
ready killed a fine black-maned 
lion, and led me off at once to 
admire its pegged-out skin. 
He was full of gratitude that 
we had told him of so good a 
hunting-ground. Then he took 
me off to see the hounds. In 
all he had over thirty couple of 
well ... dogs. Of these only 
three couple could be dignified 
by the name of hound. These 
six were the sole survivors of 
his original pack of bear- 
hounds. Their job was to 
hunt. The remainder of the 
heterogeneous crowd of dogs, 
mostly mongrels—one recog- 
nised in them, spaniel, re- 
triever, deerhound, bull-terrier, 
even poodle strains—he called 
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his fighting dogs. Their part low-throated bay like basset or 
came later. They were kept bloodhounds—and slowly, very 
in leash until the hounds had slowly—at less than foot pace 
hunted up to their lion, and —they began to puzzle out the 
were then slipped to hold the line. As soon as there was light 
lion at bay. The hounds them- enough, Shelley got off to 
selves were unlike any hounds examine the spoor. He an- 
I had ever seen except in old nounced it at least eight hours 
comic sporting prints. They old, which accounted for our 
were all colours: alltan, black- slow progress; the wonder 
and-tan, lemon-and-white; being that hounds could hunt 
they stood low, had little make so old a line at all. Two of the 
or Shape, and boasted one single hounds, I noticed, did most of 
merit—they had marvellous the work. One, called Jim, 
noses. was usually in the lead, ably 
Rainey claimed that they backed by a slow, confidential 
were descended from old Eng- old hound with drooping ears 
lish hounds brought to America and a lugubrious voice called 
prior to the Declaration of Dewey (pronounced Dooey), 
Independence. Possibly he after the American admiral. 
was right. They looked as if The amount of cry: produced 
they had descended quite alot. by those six hounds was out 
The previous day one of of all proportion to their speed. 
Rainey’s party had killed a Slowly they hunted up to the 
rhino. Its carcase had been charnel-house proximity of the 
carefully guarded against vul- rhino, passed it by, and then, 
tures during daylight so that it bearing to the right, continued 
might serve as a night-time in a long slant up the slope of 
bait for lions. Rainey planned the hill. At times hounds were 
an early start next morning at fault. Both Rainey and 
with intent to draw along the Shelley carried horns—a cow- 
hillside towards the rhino. The horn that, rightly blown, gives 
meet was at 4 A.M.,in the black a shriller, clearer note than the 
darkness which precedes the English hunting-horn. In my 
dawn. Rainey, with his hunts- hands it produced no more 
man, Shelley, went ahead with than the noise of a cow calling 
the six hounds ; ourselves—we for her mate. The hounds went 
were a party of eight—follow- to them readily enough, and if a 
ing, mixed up with a number cast forward failed it was usu- 
of native boys on foot, each ally possible to pick up the 
leading four or five fighting spoor on some game track. 
dogs. When still some way Jim or Dewey were then sum- 
from the deceased rhino, a moned and their noses thrust 
whimper from one of the hounds into the footprint ; whereupon 
told us we had found. Soon they sat down and yowled. 
all the other hounds joined in The rest of the pack assembled, 
the chorus—they had a deep and the slow hunt went on. 
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We were now approaching 
the lip of the voleano’s crater 
from the outside. The going 
was bad, rocky and steep, with 
bush and thorn-scrub every- 
where. Just before we reached 
the top the note of the hounds 
changed altogether. There was 
a crash of melody to which 
their former cry had been but 
a whisper. They had come to 
the place where the lion had 
lain down after his tuck-in on 
rhino last night, and now they 
were close upon him. With the 
change of note came change of 
speed. Hounds settled down 
to run. Fortunately the line 
took us over the lip of the 
crater, and there before us 
within the crater-rim was a 
fair field of grass across which 
we could gallop at our ease. 
The fighting dogs had now 


been unleashed and, with 
hackles up, were racing to 
catch the hounds. All too soon 


we reached the far side, to find 
a jumble of rocks as big as 
cottages abristle with thorns 
and matted vegetation. Ahead 
all inferno broke loose—shrill 
barks, yaps, growls and, be- 
neath it like a ground bass, a 
hoarser growling yet. The 
fighting dogs had rounded up 
a half-grown lion-cub upon a 
rock above us. Just as we 
came up some of the bolder 
dogs, mad with fury, dashed 
in. A writhing mass of fighting 
dogs and lion-cub rolled down 
the slope to our feet. Rainey 
acted promptly. Using his 
rifle pistol-wise he blew out 
the lion-cub’s brains before he 
could do any further damage. 
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While we were all standing 
round, there came to us the 
sound far off of hounds still 
running. The cub was not our 
hunted lion. He was still 
afoot, with the hounds hot on 
his trail. Riding being out of 
the question, Rainey and 
Shelley began to run and climb 
towards them, and we followed 
as best we could. It was 
killing work, the going in- 
describable ; and our rifles, a 
mere necessity, hampered our 
climbing. Rainey afterwards 
christened this bit of country 
Hell’s Half-Acre ; it was the 
heart of the lions’ stronghold, 
and he got to know it well. 
After a while the going became 
more possible, though still 
tangled up with thorn. I had 
managed to get fairly near to 
Rainey when we heard the 
note of the hounds change 
again: no longer the note of 
hounds in full cry, but a 
hoarse insistent baying. Some- 
where in the thick bush ahead 
hounds had brought their lion 
to bay. When we came up 
they were all round her (it was 
a lioness), though keeping at 
a respectful distance. We 
caught glimpses of her, with 
ears back and tail tucked tight 
between her legs. It is a sur- 
prising fact that all lions are 
terrified of dogs, especially 
when they are behind them. 
Now was the moment when 
quick and deadly accurate 
shooting was a necessity. Once 
the lioness dropped to a shot 
the hounds would dash in, and, 
should she have a spark of 
life left, one or two of them 
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would certainly get mauled. the day I made Rainey’s camp 
Rainey must have been nearly was acurious one: an eighteen- 
as blown as I was, and I was foot python, a quail, a spider 
far too blown to hold a rifle and a zebra. The first three 
to my shoulder at all. Rainey, items were killed with a shot- 
however, made no mistake. gun during the morning’s 
The lioness in one quick rush march; the zebra with a rifle 
at a hound exposed herself in the evening—a mixed bag. 
for an instant in the open. The python I found asleep, 
Rainey’s bullet caught her fair coiled up in the grass by a 
on the shoulder-point. She game track. And so intricately 
pitched forward never to move coiled that it took some time 
again, and next moment was walking round and peering into 
submerged under a wave of the grass to locate his head. 
hounds. An ounce of No. 6 shot just 
If some of Rainey’s arm- where head and neck join 
chair critics had seen him at settled him. Range, three feet 
work they might possibly have from the gun muzzle. He never 
modified their opinions. We woke. 
had enjoyed a fine exhibition The spider needs a word of 
of slow painstaking hound-work explanation. He was one of 
on a stale line, a fast ten min- the Lycoside or Wolf-spiders, 
utes’ gallop with hounds right commonly known as Taran- 
on the heels of their quarry, a tulas. We all have our likes 
wild scramble over rock, and and dislikes. My pet aversion 


‘to end up—the right way to is spiders; and when they 


end any hunt—a kill. What grow as big as birds, make a 
more could hunting man want ? burrow like a rabbit and wear 
During the week Rainey a coat of long red fur like 
added six more lions to his Hoggenheimer, I take action. 
bag. This one was sitting at the 
mouth of his burrow, twidd- 
Eleven years later I camped ling his feelers and looking 
again on the site of Rainey’s evil as only a spider can. I 
camp. Those eleven years had pointed him out to my gun- 
seen many changes. The war bearer Kazimoto and asked, 
had come and gone. Rainey ‘“‘ M’baya?” (bad ?), to which 
had died at sea, on hisreturnto Kazimoto gravely replied, 
Africa, afterthe war. Thefarm “ N’dio, Bwana, m’baya sana ” 
had passed into other hands. (Yes, sir, very bad). 
Only the splendour of loveli- Bang! Spider and burrow 
ness which is Africa’s, and the were no more. 
innumerable game to which it Years earlier on the farm 
affords so magnificent a back- there had been a plague of bats. 
ground, had remained to all At night, attracted by the 
seeming unchanged. lights, they swarmed through 
I was on safari. My bag everyopen window. They were 
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a nuisance, but, with habit, 
endurable. One night, while 
asleep in bed, I was awakened 
by something crawling on} my 
cheek. It felt soft and woolly. 
“ Bat,” thought I, and brushed 
it off. It fell on the stone 
floor with a squashy thud. 
Instantly came the thought : 
“That was no bat; a bat 
would fly.” Hastily I lit a 
candle. In the middle of the 
floor an enormous hairy spider 
crawled towards a far corner 
of the room. I laid him flat 
with a slipper, and never rightly 
enjoyed wearing that slipper 
again. 

I have little affection for any 
insect, except the harmless and 
decorative butterfly. On an- 
other occasion when on trek I 
removed from my porridge with 
some repugnance and little 
gentleness one of those stick- 
insects that resemble peram- 
bulating stalks of grass. My 
tent-boy reproved me. It ap- 
pears that in Somaliland the 
stick-insect, like the araignée 
du soir of Europe, prognosti- 
cates good luck. Yussuf was 
right. That day I shot a fine 
black-maned lion. What is 
left of him glares glassily from 
a show-case in the Natural 
History Museum at South Ken- 
sington. 

The next time a stick-insect 
cropped up on my breakfast- 
table I said, “ What about it 
now, Yussuf?” Again he 
averred that I should have 
good luck. That day I got 
three lions. It was a month 
later to the day. 

It looked to me as if the 
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stick-insects were overdoing it, 
Data, however, were as yet 
insufficient to be sure whether 
my luck was increasing in 
arithmetical or geometrical pro- 
gression. If the former, I 
should next have five lions on 
my hands, which was more than 
I could bear. If the latter, I 
should be entirely surrounded 
by lions—nine, no less. I sent 
for Yussuf. 

** See here, Joseph, my lad,” 
I said, “no more stick-insects 
in either porridge or soup. 
I’ve had enough. The next 
time one appears I shall take 
you out shooting with me in 
hopes that the swarms of lions 
will prefer you to me. The 
best thing you can do is to 
change your name to Daniel. 
Otherwise your number’s up.” 

Mention of Yussuf inevitably 
reminds me of his uncle, Abdy 
Karin. He was a man not 
easy to forget. Tall, with 
scanty beard and close-cropped 
hair, spare as only a Somali 
can be, and all wire, whipcord 
and nerves. No one lived so 
passionately and vividly as 
Abdy, and the strain of it 
showed clear. His expression 
was ever that of one who runs 
a race, 

He was in my brother’s ser- 
vice ; and amongst other things 
he was used as a cattle-trader. 
In those days the Masai would 
give in exchange for a cow, 
thirty sheep. One day Abdy 
started off from the farm with 
twelve cows to trade for sheep. 
He had with him four boys to 
carry his simple camp-equip- 
ment and help with the stock. 
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It was at the end of the long 
dry season—early December. 
While he was away, the rains 
broke in a series of heavy 
thunderstorms which filled 
every dry river-bed with a 
raging torrent. <A few days 
later Abdy returned with 360 
sheep. He was alone. He had 
crossed four rivers in full spate 
and never lost a sheep. ‘The 
sheep had been carried over 
singly. Before they reached 
the last river all his four boys 
had cracked under the strain. 
Abdy carried every one of those 
360 sheep over the last river 
alone. The boys did not get 
in till two days later. 

Shortly afterwards he came 
to ask for three months’ leave. 
He wanted to go to Somaliland 
on business. Any particular 
business, he was asked. ‘“I 
want to kill a man,” he said. 
He was given leave. 

In Somaliland the system of 
blood-feud is in full force. A 
Somali of some other tribe had 
killed one of Abdy’s near rela- 
tions. He must kill this man or 
never hold up his head again. 

Three months later he was 
back. 

Well, Abdy, is all well ? ” 

“Yes, sir, everything very 
well, sir.” 

“ Did you get him ? ” 

If Abdy had been a dog he 
would have wagged his tail. 
“ Yes, sir, I got him all right.” 
And we asked him how. 

He had waited patiently for 
his opportunity, never letting 
his adversary know of his 
presence, and at last one day 
he caught him asleep. Abdy 
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crept up to the sleeping man 
and—but there is no need for 
gory detail—the man awoke 
on the other side. 

Discussing the matter with 
him afterwards—Abdy was al- 
ways ready for a talk—we 
suggested to him that from our 
point of view, insular no doubt, 
it was considered, well, not 
quite playing the game to kill 
a sleeping man, our idea being 
that the two should have fought 
it out on level terms after due 
challenge given. Abdy could 
not understand this at all. He 
thought it merely silly. 

“Tf he catch me asleep, he 
kill me,” said Abdy. “If I 
catch him asleep first, I kill 
him. That shows my superior 
cunning and skill.” Courage, 
be it noted, every Somali takes 
as read. And all we could say 
was, rather lamely, well, yes, 
we supposed it did. 

An able man and conscien- 
tious. Iam glad I did not have 
to throw his nephew, Yussuf, 
to the lions. 


One of the principal changes 
that the war brought about in 
East Africa was the disappear- 
ance of the old safari porter. 
They were a class apart, many 
of them natives of the coast 
tribes, strong, powerful men, 
who could carry a hundred- 
pound load for a twenty-five 
mile march and come singing 
into camp at the end of it. 
After a long and onerous safari 
they would draw their wages, 
squander the lot on women and 
wassail, and three days later 
come seeking another job. 
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Their lives were short and 
hard, but happy and carefree, 
and they needed a strong hand 
over them. 

The Boer conduct of the 
eampaign in East Africa, with 
its utter contempt for a black 
man’s life and total neglect of 
any care of him, finished most 
of the old safari porters. Their 
passing is one of the war’s 
minor tragedies. With their 
passing went something we 
shall never see again. The 
motor-lorry has taken their 
place. They died just as the 
world’s need for them ceased. 
Let us at least remember they 
were friends. They died in 
our cause. Peace to their 
bones. 

On one of my first safaris— 
I was new to the country then— 
I set out with as hard-bitten a 
set of old ruffians as you could 
wish to see. Their headman 
was an even tougher proposi- 
tion. His methods of keeping 
order were the reverse of a 
word and a blow. He got the 
blow in first. I thought him 
a bit too hard, too much the 
‘bucko mate.’ So did the 
porters. On the third day out 
half a dozen of them set about 
him, and before they could be 
got off one of them managed 
to slice his forehead open with 
a knife, so that a flap of raw 
flesh overhung his eyes. He 
was patched up and sent into 
Nairobi. He had quite re- 
covered when I returned and 
was as truculent asever. Mean- 
while I carried on without a 
headman. A few days’ march 
farther on we came to the last 
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settlement we should see for 
some weeks. I gave each of 
the porters an advance of pay, 
one rupee each, to spend on 
any little luxury they wanted 
at the Indian store. 

When I woke next morning 
it was broad daylight. There 
was no sound of talk or move- 
ment in the camp. I looked at 
my watch; 6.30. Orders had 
been: breakfast, 5.30; strike 
camp at 6. Something was 
wrong. I dressed hurriedly and 
went out. There was not a 
soul about. The little white- 
cotton tents of the porters 
were still standing. I went to 
the nearest and shouted. There 
was a stir within. Every porter 
was still abed. My temper 
went. With stick poised ready 
in one hand, I wrenched, with 
the other, the whole crazy 
structure flat. From the ruins 
emerged black naked bodies. 
Every black body that came 
within reach I hit. Then I 
passed on roaring to the next 
tent, served it likewise, and so 
round the lot. Never was camp 
struck with such celerity. But 
we did not get away till 7.30, 
when the sun was already hot 
and high. 

I soon guessed the trouble. 
My porters had enjoyed a last 
carouse. The Indians at the 
store had sold them arak, a 
poisonous spirit brewed from 
rice. My porters had been 
sleeping off their potations, and 
—a worse crime—had been 
trying it on with a new hand. 
I set to work to undeceive 
them. That day I had my mule 
led by a boy and marched 
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afoot at the tail of the safari. 
Anybody who tried to stray 
or straggle got stimulated with 
a stick. Instead of halting at 
the water fifteen miles away, 
which I had marked as the 
day’s end, I went on another 
ten miles to the next water. 
As we neared our destination 
the safari wag—in every safari 
there is, or should be, at least 
one buffoon—began to cheer 
up. The harder the time the 
cheerier your old safari porter 
got. He started a song, the 
burden of which was that 
everybody on that safari carried 
a load except the Bwana’s 
mule. The others took it up. 
Soon all were singing—this was 
their answer—and they arrived 
singing at the river. 

Out of the whole crowd only 
one had given me the slip— 
the camp askari. There was 
always one man in a safari 
whose job it was to keep guard 
at night and tend the camp- 
fire. Being in a position of 
trust he drew slightly higher 
wages and carried no load, 
except usually the camp lan- 
tern. When I wanted the lan- 
tern that night, neither it nor 
the askari were to be found. 

Next day I gave the boys 
and myself a rest. That even- 
ing outside my tent I heard a 
deep doleful voice: ‘‘ Dowa,” 
it said. “‘Dowa, Bwana, nat- 
aka dowa’” (Medicine, master, 
I want medicine). There stood 
my stray askari. When a 
safari porter is ill he is very, 
very ill, He works up the 
pathos . . . awfully. Kipera 
squatted on the ground before 


me; he was a great hulking 
brute, a Manyumwezi, with a 
hideous pock-marked,  coal- 
black face and a rumbling bass 
voice; his red blanket was 
drawn hoodwise over his head, 
his face had gone a.sickly grey, 
and his expression was lugub- 
rious beyond the . lugubrious- 
ness of any white man. 

“Dowa, Bwana, nataka 
dowa,” he groaned, and after 
I had made sure he had no 
fever, I spoke— 

“ Certainly, Kipera, you shall 
have medicine. I have thought 
of a way which will cure you 
instantly ; from now on you 
shall no longer bear the burden 
of an intolerable responsibility 
and a lamp, which together 
are clearly wearing you out; 
you shall cease to be my 
aSkari and you shall carry my 
tent” (it weighed close on 
90 Ib.). And so he did, and, 
of his own accord, carried it 
right in the van. I had no 
further trouble. All worked 
like the good men they were. 

The camp askari was usually 
an old reliable porter. His sen- 
try and stoking duties were as 
a rule satisfactorily performed. 
And yet, on rare occasions when 
I was wakeful at night and 
chanced to look out, my askari 
was invariably asleep. 

It sounds as if his duties 
could be dispensed with. This 
is not so. The native habit is 
such that, asleep, he remains 
conscious of the heat and light 
of a fire. Should it die down 
he will awake and replenish 
it. And all natives have a 
sixth sense to warn them of 














































danger. A lion’s hunting call 
far out on the veldt will 
penetrate direct to their con- 
sciousness through sleep, how- 
ever sound. I have heard them 
in their sleep re-echo a lion’s 
grunt, and should he come 
nearer they are awake in a 
moment. It is an enviable 
faculty I never could attain. 
Once fast asleep, I continue 
sleeping through almost any 
kind of row. 

Once during a whole night in 
camp a lion and two lionesses 
sang serenades to us, both 
from far off and from very 
near. Their spoor in the morn- 
ing showed an approach within 
fifty yards. I, alone in the 
camp, slept the concert through. 
The boys sat up, keeping the 
fire ablaze all night. 

On another occasion, on the 
farm, I was sleeping peacefully 
in a room opening on to the 
verandah. There were many 
dogs at the farm just then. H. 
ran a kind of dog’s home, to 
which all dogs, ‘“‘ mongrel, 
puppy, whelp, or hound,” were 
equally welcome. At one time 
there were nineteen. Most of 
them slept on the verandah. 
On this particular night a 
leopard came along. A leopard 
likes dogs with all a Chinaman’s 
liking. He tried to snatch a 
sleeping dog. He bungled it 
and woke the pack. All nine- 
teen of them hounded him 
down the drive at full cry. At 
the very start of the row H. 
came on to the verandah with 
a gun. After it was all over 
he came into my room. I was 
fast asleep. I continued sleep- 
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ing till morning. I should make 
a bad askari. 

Mention of a leopard reminds 
me of baboons, for a leopard 
likes baboon almost more than 
he likes dog. Furthermore, the 
baboon, the rhinoceros and the 
wart-hog are Africa’s star 
comedians. 

One of my earliest African 
recollections has to do with 
baboons. Near one boundary 
of the farm there was a steep 
two-thousand-foot escarpment 
through which at one point 
was cut a stupendous bush- 
clad gorge. It was very im- 
pressive, undeniably pictur- 
esque. One spare day I went 
there to make a sketch of it. 
On one side little klipspringers 
leapt about amongst the rocks ; 
the other side was occupied by 
a large party of baboons. 
Without much thought of 
either, I set up my easel and 
got to work. The baboons 
were full of chat. The gorge 
resounded with their barkings. 
Evidently they regarded an 
artist very much in the same 
way that old soldiers of the 
Victorian school looked down 


upon him from their club- - 


windows a8 upon something 
almost unmentionable. Con- 
sequently I paid but little 
heed to their remarks. Having 
finished my sketch I began to 
pack up, and then for the first 
time became conscious of what 
was happening behind me. Out 
on the plain, cutting me off 
from the road home, sat a 
long line of old-man baboons, 
a@ score of them. All the time 
I was at work it must have 
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been their art criticism to which 
I had subconsciously listened. 
I knew little or nothing of 
baboons at the time except a 
hazy recollection of a rather 
awful ‘Rider Haggard - yarn 
about them. What was I to 
do? I had no gun. I was 
hungry and three miles from 
lunch. That helped to con- 
vince me that those ridiculous 
and solemn old gentlemen were 
no more dangerous than the 
club-window brigade. I walked 
straight at them. They made 
way for me, but otherwise 
totally ignored my presence. 
They seemed to say, “‘ Hullo! 
there’s a fellow over there I’ve 
not spoken to; Ill go and 
have a word with him.” But 
never once did they let on 
that they moved because of 
me. After I had passed, they 
returned to a rock pinnacle 
and insulted me... like 
guttersnipes. 

Sketching in East Africa was 
always liable to unexpected 
interruption. One day, to get 
@ more commanding point of 
view, I had set up my easel 
on the top of an old washed- 
down ant-hill. Like so many 
old ant-hills it had at one side 
a big burrow made by the ant- 
bear who had originally devas- 
tated the nest. It was big 
enough to hold a fair-sized calf, 
but taking for granted that it 
was empty, I paid little atten- 
tion to it. 

After I had been busy for 
some time I heard an odd little 
grunt somewhere behind me, 
but seeing nothing, went on 
with my work. About five 
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minutes later came another 
little grunt. Again I looked 
round, saw nothing and went 
on with what I had to do.... 
Crash! Over went my easel! 
A torrent of earth and dust! 
My sketch went one way, Il 
another! In a hurricane of 
grunts and squeals a wart-hog 
burst from the hole—tusks, 
mane, warts, tail a-bristle with 
fear and fury, and left me with 
the ruins he had made. 

The poor old pig had no 
doubt retired—backwards as 
is the wart-hog’s habit—down 
the hole when he saw me 
coming an hour earlier. There 
he had sat in perspiring trepi- 
dation all the time I was 
sketching, emitting an focca- 
sional grunt of protest. Fin- 
ally the stuffiness of the hole, 
its constricted accommodation, 
the horrid consciousness of an 
enemy’s presence preparing for 
him he knew not what, had 
driven him beyond endurance. 
His tail, as he left me, held 
strictly perpendicular with its 
absurd little tuft aquiver at 
the tip, bore eloquent testi- 
mony to his conflicting emo- 
tions. For all his resemblance 
to Wilhelm the War-Lord I 
cannot help liking the wart- 
hog. 

Unexpectedness was always 
one of Africa’s great attrac- 
tions, carried sometimes to sur- 
prising lengths. Everyone who 
comes to East Africa expects 
to see a lion. I met one man 
who had travelled up and down 
it extensively for sixteen years 
and had never seen one. He 
was a botanist. 

















Early one morning I was 
travelling by car along the 
road between Meru and Nun- 
yuki which skirts the northern 
base of Mount Kenya. My 
driver, a Scot, mentioned that 
he had not yet seen a lion. 
Just at that time I had been 
seeing more than I wanted. 
Consequently as we buzzed 
along I was not particularly 
surprised to see ahead, and 
not more than fifty yards off 
the road, a lioness standing by 
a bush. ‘‘ Now’s your chance,” 
I said to the driver, ‘ there’s 
your lion.” 

He got bloodthirsty at once, 
but, thanks be, there was no 
rifle in the car. Then he wanted 
to know what we should do if 
she attacked. ‘She won’t,” I 
assured him; “ but if she does 
you had better throw her your 
spare tyre to gnaw.” 

She stood still watching us 
go by. Motors were compara- 
tively new then. She looked 
puzzled ; her head a little on 
one side, as if to say: “It 
looks like Rhinoceros; it makes 
noises like Rhinoceros ; damme 
if it isn’t Rhinoceros that has 
swallowed the fire-irons.”’ 

It is queer how hard it is 
to keep off the subject of 
lions. They formed, without 
our realising it, so much of the 
background of our days. Yet 
actually, I suppose, I spent 
far more time, on safari, hunt- 
ing birds with a shot-gun than 
ever I wasted hunting for lions. 
And perhaps because I am an 
indifferent shot, I remember 
some of these little shoots very 
vividly. There was, for in- 
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stance, the longest shot I ever 


made. I had come down to 
the bank of a little river whose 
course just at this spot followed 
the line of the equator. A 
yellow-billed duck—our famil- 
iar mallard in all but plumage 
—got up. I was standing in 
the southern hemisphere. He 
fell in the northern. There was 
another jyellow-billed duck 
which was dizzily swimming 
on the very verge of Thom- 
son’s Falls—an awful leap of 
water into a black and fright- 
ful gorge. I shot him to pre- 
vent his being washed over and 
getting drowned. There were 
the five single sand-grouse got 
in five consecutive shots as 
they came in to drink; fol- 
lowed by a pair which I got 
with my sixth cartridge—an 
average I shall never beat. 
There was also the quail at 
which I fired six shots and 
never hit at all. On safari, 
shot-gun cartridges being heavy, 
I carried few and _ limited 
myself strictly to six shots a 
day. My best bag was eleven 
guinea-fowl— most of them 
on the ground—got with five 
cartridges. I wanted meat for 
my porters, and guinea-fowl 
was the only meat just there. 
Pot-hunting, assuredly; but, 
then, pot-hunting is what I am 
best at. What is called a 
sporting shot I almost invari- 
ably miss. 

Only once do I remember 
Africa behaving according to 
expectation. It happened this 
way. I was returning to the 
farm from Nairobi by train. 
My train was due to reach our 
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local station at 3.30 p.m. It 
arrived after 5 o’clock. The 
farm manager had sent the 
mule gharry to meet me with 
a message that he was expect- 
ing his sister-in-law by the 
same train, and would I bring 
her too. She had been ill, it 
appeared, and was coming for 
a rest from household cares. 
Having found her, I put her 
on the front seat with her 
baby alongside the driver, and 
bundled her traps and mine in 
with me at the back. I let the 
gharry-boy drive. Three mules 
harnessed unicorn-fashion are 
too much of a handful for me. 
By this time it was 5.30. In 
the tropics the sun always sets 
punctually at 6. At 6.30 it 
may still be light enough to 
read large print. By 7 it is 
wholly dark. We had a fifteen- 
mile drive along a road little 
better than a track, most of it 
through thick bush—the latter 
part of it a favourite hunting- 
ground for lions. No one 
willingly travelled that road 
at night. It looked just pos- 
sible that Mrs M.’s rest cure 
might have an unrestful be- 
ginning. We had a full two- 
hours’ drive and no lamps. I 
told the gharry-boy to get a 
move on. 

Now the road after the first 
few hundred yards of level 
dipped steeply downhill, and 
continued winding downwards 
for about four miles. The 
driver, I think, took the first 
fall of the hill too briskly. 
Anyhow, it scared Mrs M. She 
let out a yell. The mules were 
in high condition, had done 
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little work lately, were fresh 
after their long wait and aware 
that they were homeward 
bound. They took Mrs M.’s 
yell for encouragement, and 
quickened speed. Whereat Mrs 
M. yelled again. This was 
altogether too much. The 
mules promptly bolted. Mrs 
M. screamed louder and con- 
tinuously ; and the louder she 
screamed, the faster the mules 
went, and the faster the mules 
went, the louder she screamed. 
What they call a vicious circle. 
It was quite impossible to stop 
her; she was as much out of 
hand as the mules. The road 
was awful. Recent rains had 
turned it into the semblance 
of a torrent-bed, cut channels 
in the packed surface and in 
places washed it down to the 
underlying boulders. Round 
the corners nothing but the 
gharry-boy’s skilful driving and 
the miraculous surefootedness 
of mules kept us right-way up 
and on the road. Fortunately 
Mrs M. clung so tightly to her 
baby, which also yelled, that 
it did not occur to her to snatch 
the reins. In amplitude of 
noise the beginning of her 
rest cure began to sound more 
like the latter end of a bean- 
feast. How we reached the 
hill-foot in safety I shall never 
know. Once on the level the 
mules got tired of running 
away, and (Heaven be praised !) 
Mrs M. got tired of screaming. 
We had attained that area of 
calm which, mariners tell us, 
lurks ever in the heart of a 
cyclone. I watched the sun 
set, the shadows slowly deepen. 
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The mules were trotting nicely 
on, but not yet wholly recovered 
from their recent fright. Ears 
twitched, this way and that, 
nervously. They, too, knew 
well that the oncoming dark- 
ness was no time to be out on 
the high veldt, far from home. 
Slowly and grimly the gather- 
ing darkness shut down upon 
the landscape ; and then, for 
once in Africa, there happened 
the expected thing. Far off 
in the bush a lion grunted ; he 
was answered by another, 
nearer. Back went the mules’ 
ears and down went their tails. 
A third lion grunted nearer 
still. That was the finishing 
touch. The mules bolted again, 
and I for one do not blame 
them. Mrs M. screamed and 
screamed, the baby wailed, 
“the bleating of the kid to 
attract the tiger,” and clatter, 
bang, bump, we crashed down 
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the road. The road lay across 
the darkened veldt like a pale 
streak and (Allah be praised !) 
dead straight. Down it with 
the clamour and the shouting 
of Captains and of Kings we 
hurtled at the tail of the 
racing mules. Somewhere or 
other we left the road. We 
crashed through bush and brake 
and grass-clad opens, over 
donga, ant-hill and outcrop. 
No buckboard could stand such 
strain for long.... At last 
the mules, for the god who 
watches over misfits has granted 
to the mule, in compensation, 
sense and a brain exceeding 
that of horse or ass, pulled up 
all standing upon the brink of 
a gorge through which a river 
ran. 

I knew where I was then. 
The farm was a few hundred 
yards up the river. I got out 
and walked. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 


BY ROLIAS, 


On Wednesday, 13th April 
1915, whilst on patrol off Bulair 
in the Gulf of Xeros, we sud- 
denly received orders from the 
flagship to proceed to Dede 
Agach to show the flag. 

At this time nobody quite 
knew which way the sym- 
pathies of Bulgaria would 
swing. Dede Agach lies on the 
coast of the Aigean Sea almost 
due north of the Isle of Samoth- 
race, and at that time was the 
only port of outlet that Bul- 
garia possessed into the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It was, there- 
fore, a place of some import- 
ance, and, although the harbour 
consisted of nothing much more 
than an open roadstead, there 
was a largish town with a 
railway terminus from Sofia, 
some small docks, a few fac- 
tories and a large military 
garrison. 

Shortly after 3 P.M. we 
dropped anchor about two 
miles off the town in seven 
fathoms. It was a misty wet 
day, with driving rain and poor 
visibility. 

Directly after, we hoisted 
the Bulgarian flag—unfortun- 
ately upside down !—and fired 
a 21-gun salute. This gesture 
on our part nearly caused a 


panic. The inhabitants leapt 
to the conclusion that we were 
bombarding the town, and 
scuttled for shelter! However, 
after about the fourteenth 
round of the salute had failed 
to hit the target, they began 
to realise that we could not be 
such appallingly bad _ shots. 
Their relief was intense ; they 
gathered en masse on the front 
and cheered us to the echo. 
They had never seen a battle- 
ship before. 

The ist Picket Boat was 
hoisted out, and at 4 P.M. the 
captain, the commander, the 
first lieutenant and two sub- 
lieutenants—all dressed in their 
best available uniforms and 
wearing swords—accompanied 
by an escort of the chief 
yeoman of signals, the captain’s 
coxswain and two files of 
Marines, proceeded ashore to 
pay an official round of calls. 
I was the midshipman in charge 
of the 1st Picket Boat, and, 
on approaching the shore, we 
discovered, somewhat to my 
consternation, that, in the first 
place, there were a large number 
of unchartered rocks just sub- 
merged in the vicinity of the 
landing-place ; and secondly, 
there appeared to be no proper 
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landing pier or stage. All 
we could see was a dirty- 
looking somewhat dilapidated 
stone building, from which ran, 
for a few yards out to sea, a 
very broken-down and much 
part-worn wooden jetty. How- 
ever, after cannoning off several 
submerged rocks, accompanied 
by a certain amount of straffing 
from the captain, I was at 
last able to get the boat along- 
side the jetty without any 
material damage. 

We beguiled the two hours’ 
wait by pulling the leg of a 
large and gaudily dressed mili- 
tary policeman with horn- 
rimmed spectacles, who re- 
garded us with grave suspicion 
and took copious notes in a 
large official-looking note-book. 
Two Englishmen—one an agent 
for the Khedive Line and the 
other a merchant who had 
escaped from Constantinople— 
also came down to talk to us, 
bringing with them cigarettes, 
which were gratefully accepted. 
At 6.30 P.M. the captain and 
his party returned, and we 
proceeded back to the ship. 

At about 8 P.M. the wind 
suddenly rose to gale force, 
and an anchor watch was set. 
During the middle watch there 
was a violent thunderstorm, 
after which the wind abated 
considerably. But on the morn- 
ing of the 14th there was still a 
strong wind and a fairly heavy 
sea running. 

Owing to the fact that we 
had been in action or on patrol 
more or less continuously since 
19th February—a period of 
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nearly two months—the ship’s 
company had not had many 
opportunities of cleaning the 
ship and keeping it up to that 
high standard of polish which 
is the cherished tradition of 
the British Navy. What spare 
moments there had been were 
‘devoted to repairing the damage 
—none of which, luckily, had 
been vital—caused to the ship 
by the shell-fire from the enemy 
forts. Wehad been hit by about 
seventy projectiles of varied 
calibre, and the consequent 
dents and holes in various 
parts were considerable. The 
commander, being a man of 
action, seized this heaven-sent 
chance to ‘clean ship.’ From 
the moment the ship anchored 
until darkness set in on the 
13th, and from the time the 
hands fell in on the morning 
of the 14th, the ship’s com- 
pany was employed in scrub- 
bing the decks and woodwork 
and in putting a new coat of 
grey paint on such things as 
capstans, stanchions, bollards, 
anchors, &c., which had become 
red with rust. Very laudable 
—but it was to lead us into 
trouble. 

At 10.30 on the morning of 
the 14th I was sent in with the 
1st Picket Boat to bring off 
the ‘big wigs’ of the town, 
who had been invited to inspect 
the ship and have lunch with 
the captain. There was a 


heavy sea running, and it was 
with difficulty that I managed 
to get alongside the 
wooden jetty. 

The whole town appeared to 


little 
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have gathered in one vast 
concourse to give a hearty 
send-off to my distinguished 
passengers. Amidst loud cheer- 
ing they embarked in the boat. 
They consisted of the prefét 
and sous-prefét of the town, 
the captain of the port, the 
British, French and Italian 
Consuls, and last, but by no 
means least, the commandant 
of the Bulgarian troops and 
his A.D.C. His uniform—and 
that of his A.D.C.—was re- 
splendent: a very smart well- 
cut Cambridge blue tunic, 
bright red riding breeches, black 
patent-leather field-boots and 
a smart light-blue uniform cap 
with a red band and black 
patent-leather peak. Add to 
this a black patent-leather cross 
belt and swordsling with silver 
pouch and fittings, a very 
smart dress sword and white 
kid gloves. The commandant 
himself was a powerfully built 
man, well over six feet in height, 
with a smart black torpedo 
beard. Unfortunately his chest 
had slipped somewhat. He 
may be described by the term, 
which I believe is still used 
in Ireland, “a fine figure of a 
man.” 

We had the wind practically 
dead ahead, and with the con- 
siderable sea running, a wet 
and uncomfortable journey. On 
arrival alongside, the sous-prefét 
was lying down in the bottom 
of the stern-sheets calling loudly 
on his Maker for permission to 
die ; nothing on this earth (or 
sea) would make him move, 
He was given half a lemon to 
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suck, and it was my duty to 
return him to the shore. I 
felt sorry for the little man. 
He had set out perky and 
confident, acknowledging the 
cheers of the crowd with a gay 
smile and a friendly word ; he 
returned to that crowd pea- 
green in colour, as silent as the 
tomb, and was received, I 
regret to say, with more jeers 
than sympathy. 

But I anticipate. Let us 
get back to the picket boat 
with its passengers on board. 
The ship looks an imposing 
sight—all the turrets have been 
trained on the beam, the ship’s 
company is fallen in dressed in 
clean No. 3’s, and on the 
quarter-deck there is a guard 
and band and all the officers 
with their swords at the 
slope. 

In the action of 18th March 
we had the misfortune to have 
both our accommodation lad- 
ders shot to pieces. These were 
lashed down to the quarter- 
deck when the ship was ‘ cleared 
for action,’ and they were 
smashed by two large shells 
which landed quite close to 
them. In consequence, the 
only method of mounting to 
the deck from a boat was by 
means of a rope ladder. This 
is a precarious form of ascent 
at the best of times, but when 
to this is added the fact that, 
on reaching the level of the 
quarter-deck, the ladder turns 
backwards and outwards to 
overcome the bulge of the 
torpedo-nets—furled on a ledge 
level with the deck—it can be 
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easily understood that the climb 
presents difficulties. 

Having got alongside, the 
first person to attempt this 
perilous ascent—from a heaving 
picket boat—was the luckless 
commandant, he being the 
senior of the officials. Ably 
assisted by the business end 
of a boat-hook from one of the 
bow-men of the picket boat, 
the commandant made fine 
headway until he reached the 
bulge over the torpedo-nets— 


and there he stuck. His 
head was just above the 
level of the quarter - deck. 
Directly it appeared the 


guard presented arms, the band 
played the Bulgarian anthem 
and all the officers brought 
their swords to the ‘ present.’ 
On completion of the anthem 
there was a deathly silence, 
broken only by the deep breath- 
ing and anguished struggles of 
the commandant. With great 
presence of mind the com- 
mander whispered an order, 
and the band once more obliged 
with the anthem. Again there 
was an awe-inspiring silence, 
broken this time by the loud 
crack of a broken boat-hook 
and a startled oath from one 
of the bow-men of the picket 
boat as he narrowly prevented 
himself from falling into the 
sea. The commandant, be- 
ginning to tire under the un- 
equal contest, had been taking 
a rest on the end of the boat- 
hook! ‘The boat-hook was 


unequal to the strain. Luckily 
the commandant had a firm 
The situa- 


grip of the ladder. 
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tion was saved by the torpedo 
lieutenant and the first lien- 
tenant, who, with a smart drill 
movement, sheathed their 
swords and advanced rapidly 
to the assistance of the com- 
mandant. With one mighty 
combined heave—directed on 
a part of the body which the 
commandant normally used to 
polish his office chair—he was 
brought past that fateful bulge 
and deposited in an _  up- 
right position on the quarter- 
deck. 

Again, with a presence of 
mind worthy of immediate 
decoration, the guard presented 
arms and the band obliged, 
for the third time, with the 
anthem. The commandant 
stood at the salute and then 
advanced to inspect the guard. 
Unfortunately he bore visible 
marks of his grim struggle: 
his beautiful white kid gloves 
were irretrievably ruined ; his 
Cambridge blue tunic and red 
breeches bore unquestionable 
evidence that our torpedo-nets 
were inclined to be rusty ! 

In the same _ undignified 
manner the remainder of our 
distinguished guests were as- 
sisted on board. Then began 
a tour of inspection of the 
ship. This, I am glad to say, 
was an unqualified success— 
perhaps our only one! The 
turrets’ crews were closed up, 
and our visitors showed great 
interest in our numerous battle 
scars and were much impressed 
with the working of the guns, 
turrets, &c. 

On the return of the party 
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to the quarter-deck—on com- 
pletion of the tour of inspec- 
tion—our nexttragedy occurred. 
The gallant commandant was 
—not unnaturally—somewhat 
fatigued after his unaccustomed 
exertions in boarding the ship, 
followed by a lengthy tour of 
inspection. Before anyone 
could stop him he decided to 
take a rest by sitting on the 
after-capstan. This in itself 
was no disaster, but unfortun- 
ately our commander, in his 
laudable efforts to smarten up 
the ship, had, that morning, 
given orders for the after- 
capstan to be painted. His 
orders had been complied with 
only too well. With a shout of 
alarm the commander rushed 
towards the commandant—but 
it was too late! On the seat 
of his lovely red breeches was 
a large square patch of grey 
paint. With the utmost haste 
the sailmaker’s mate was piped 
aft at the double by the 
quartermaster of the watch. 
The sailmaker’s mate happened 
to be a large and very stout 
able seaman in my division by 
the name of Brown. A few 
minutes later he appeared on 
the scene very red in the face 
and much out of _ breath. 
Grasped in his left hand was a 
pot of turpentine and in his 
right a bundle of cotton-waste. 
The commandant was made 
to assume a bending position 
whilst Able Seaman Brown— 
a hefty man withal—proceeded 
to remove the offending patch 
with accustomed naval thor- 
oughness! This was too much 
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for the discipline of the majority 
of our officers, who were forced 
to beat a hasty retreat behind 
the after-turret. 

After this final catastrophe 
our guests were taken down to 
the captain’s cabin for lunch. 
The captain’s steward told me 
that evening, in strict confi- 
dence, that it could hardly 
be described as a ‘chatty’ 
meal. 

At 1.30 P.M. my picket boat 
was called away to take our 
guests back to the shore. The 
ship’s company was fallen in 
for going out of harbour, the 
guard and band were paraded 
for a final salute to our gallant 
guests, and the anchor shortened 
in to ‘up and down.’ As the 
picket boat left the side the 
ship weighed and proceeded 
under steerage-way only. In 
accordance with naval custom, 
I lay off the port quarter, 
whilst a series of three salutes 
were fired from the ship: 
thirteen guns for the comman- 
dant and seven guns each for 
the Italian and French Consuls. 
Even in this final gesture we 
were not really successful ! 
There was still quite a heavy 
sea running, and, with the 
boat moving at slow speed to 
keep proper station, she began 
to roll heavily. The com- 
mandant—again because he was 
the senior—stood up in the 
stern-sheets to return the salute. 
Grasping the rail on top of the 
cabin with the left hand, he 
held his right hand stiffly to 
the peak of his cap in acknow- 
ledgment of the salute, standing 
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the while on the seat running 
round the stern-sheets of the 
picket boat. But the roll was 
too much for him, and every 
ten seconds he fell with a 
heavy thud into the well of 
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the boat. Quite a dozen times 
must he have taken an imperial 
toss, but he remained unde- 
feated to the end. 

No wonder Bulgaria came 
into the war against us! 


IT. GAUDY COAT. 


BY LUNAR BOW. 


The world, at the time, did 
not take much notice of the 
fresh-water fights, where little 
spitcats with midinette names 
fought for the command of 
four hundred miles of inland 
water transport on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Yet the command of 
that water was almost as im- 
portant as that of four hundred 
miles of sea. And it is of no 
consequence whether it was ob- 
tained by battleships or butter- 
flies. Of all the accounts I 
have heard of this affair, I like 
best the story of ‘ Koti Umali- 
dadi’ (Gaudy Coat), which I 
now present. It is so simple, 
so human. It is, in fact, an 
intelligent native’s idea of these 
events related to me in Swahili- 
English as we both awaited at 
Kipili the arrival of the steamer 
in which I was to take passage. 
Koti was the Jumbe of the 
village, the cutter of wood fuel 
for the steamers. He had 
served on the lake steamers in 
war and peace. The evening 
was chilly, so he wore over his 
other garments a naval bands- 
man’s tunic decorated with 


two medals. Hence his name. 
Leisurely he unfolded his story. 

“In the beginning, Bwana, I 
lived in a village near to 
Albertville. My father I had 
not often seen until he was 
old, for he was head tindal in 
English manowari. But after 
that he. came home, and he 
taught me to speak English. 
In those days I owned a small 
dhow on this lake which 
brought me money, for I carried 
groundnuts and people where 
they wished. 

“When the trouble came, I 
pulled my little dhow up on 
the beach, built a roof over her 
and took her sails and other 
things to my hut, because 
the Wa Dachi (Germans) had 
steamers with bundukis. The 
Belgis had but one steamer, 


which was not ready to 
fight. 
“The Dachis made a 


great raft and put two large 
bundukis on it, and one 
morning at second cockcrow 
this drew near, being pulled 
along by asmall steamer. They 
destroyed the Belgi boat. Never 
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was there such thunder that 
shook one’s head as this. But 
they did not hurt my little 
dhow, so it was not my busi- 
ness. There were many Belgi 
askaris waiting there, but they 
could not cross the lake, as 
they had no fighting boats. 
So the Dachis went where they 
would all the length of the 
lake. 

“Since I could no longer 
sail my little dhow, I became 
‘boy’ to one of the Belgi 
afsas. He did not pay me 
much money. After some time 
there was much drum talk. 
Dundo dundo! They spoke 
each night. And it was of a 
great safari slowly drawing 
near. <A safari of white men 
with boats, and their machinis 
and bundukis, with many other 
things. The drums said they 
were coming slowly, and that 
they were as a great snake 
many hours long. Sometimes 
motor-cari pull them, some- 
times oxen, again and many 
times all the men of villages 
were made to pull them; and 
so slowly they came by day 
and by night, building bridges, 
making roads good as they 
went forward. Those that were 
sick they carried in the boats 
under a roof of leaves, but ever 
they came slowly on, and the 
drums talked louder. 

“Then came a night when 
the drums roared. 

“Dundo-dund-dund! Dundo- 
dund-dund! Dund dundo 
dundo! as you have heard 
them, Bwana, when the Gover- 
hor draws near. 
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“In the morning my Belgi 
afsa with many askaris went 
out to meet them, and I went 
with him. After four hours’ 
walk we found the great safari. 
They were English sailors, and 
they had brought two motor- 
boats with bundukis and many 
other things—He ! Many loads 
there were. And they had been 
on safari for three moons, from 
Kepi (Capetown). Lo-o! 

“They stopped at Kaleme, 
near to Albertville, where there 
are many tall reeds. 

“Well do you know the tall 
reeds of this lake, Bwana. 

“Here they put up their 
tents and unloaded the boats 
and all their things. There 
were two English afsas, and 
one day I heard the chief one 
ask the Belgi afsa if he could 
get him a ‘boy’ to work for 
him. So I put on my Koti 
umalidadi, this one which I 
still wear, and went to him 
and said I would be his ‘ boy.’ 
The English afsa looked long 
at me and said— 

*** Where the devil did you 
pinch that tunic ? ’ 

‘I saw he was looking at my 
Koti wmalidadi, and I under- 
stood and said— 

“* Bwana, M’Kubwa, my 
father, gave it to me. He 
was head tindal in English 
manowart. But he did not 
steal it; he told me that one 
ngoma man gave it him after 


coalship.’ The afsa laughed 
and said— 

“*Good enough, my son. 
You’re my boy.’ 


* And I was glad, because 
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the English pay more money 
than the Belgis. 

** The boats they had brought 
were floated in the water and 
the machinis and bundukis put 
into them. Then they cut 
some of the tall reeds, leaving 
a clear pool; but they did 
not cut the outer reeds, for 
these hid them from any enemy 
on the water. When the boats 
were ready and floating in the 
water they looked small—much 
smaller than those of the 
Dachis. I thought that they 
would be easily sunk. 

“I told this to my father, 
who said— 

“**My son, these are small 
manowaris of the English, who 
gave me my zowadi (gratuity). 
So you must fight with them 
or I will leave my shamba at 
Kipili to my son by my third 
wife, he who is an askari.’ 

“So I went back to my 
afsa. 

** The English had these boats 
called the Mimi and the Tou 
Tou. I did not understand 
these names, so I asked my 
afsa what they meant, and he 
told me that they were named 
after young women who might 
not have much virtue. This 
surprised me, for I had named 
my little dhow Nyofu, which 
as you know, Bwana, means 
faithful. 

“On a hill near-by there was 
put a look-out hut with a 
speaking wire. And one morn- 
ing they spoke to my afsa and 
said that there were two Dachi 
boats in sight coming south 
towards us, the one pulling 
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the other. The larger one was 
the Kingani, which had a 


bunduki, bigger than ours, set 
in front of her. So the English 
got ready to go out and 
fight. 

“I remembered what my 
father had said about the 
shamba at Kipili. So I went to 
my afsa and asked him if I 
should go to the Mimi, which 
was his boat. I found him 
very busy with his sailors, and 
he only said— 

** * Go to hell.’ 

* So I went to the Mimi. 

“My afsa with his two boats 
waited behind the reeds until 
the Dachi boats had passed 
beyond us and the sun shone 
onthem. He! he was cunning, 
for it would be in their eyes 
when they saw us. 

“Then we went after them. 
Ee-e! how those boats without 
virtue sped. Never had such 
boats been seen on the lake 
before. They trembled with 
their going. They ploughed 
the water into great waves on 
each side, and drew the water 
after, so that had not these 
boats been faster than the 
waves we should have been 
drowned. 

“The Dachi when he saw us 
loosed the boat he was pulling. 
As we went, we drew apart 
from each other, until the 
Mimi was on one side and the 
Tou Tou on the other of the 
Dachi. The Dachi bunduki was 
set in front of her, so that she 
had to turn to fire at us. 
But because of the great swift- 
ness of our boats, we always 
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kept behind her. Wow! we 
were as bees at a rat. 

“Tt was rough on the lake 
that day, and we and the 
Dachi danced ngomas on the 
waves, which hit us, and be- 
cause of this and the trembling 
of the boats we did not at 
first strike them, though the 
noise of our bundukis was as 
the barking of wild dogs. 
Closer we got, and then from 
the Kingani I saw a yellow 
cloud burst, then came steam, 
and then she lay still upon 
the water. My afsa stopped 
our bee-boats and waited till 
the Dachis let down their flag. 
Then did we get hold of the 
Kingani and pull her to the 
shore. And the askaris took 
away the Dachis as prisoners. 
Then I thought the shamba 
would be mine. 

“The English sailors and 
others worked on the Kingani 
and remade her. A big bunduki 
came, called a twelve-pounder, 
and that they put in her, with 
many iron posts beneath. It 
was the largest bunduki I had 
seen. Then they put a new 
name on her ; it was two words 
twice, like the others, and it 
was Fifi. I did not know what 
this meant, so I asked the head 
sailor of our bunduki, and he 
said— 

“*A little bit of orl right, 
my son.’ 

“ This, I thought, was a good 
name, for I knew what ‘orl 
right ’ meant. Whilst the Fifi 
was being remade, there was a 
morning when the Belgi askaris 
captured a Dachi afsa. He 
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had come by boat at night to 
find out what had happened 
to the Kingani. Also they had 
heard that there was some- 
thing new on the lake. This 
afsa was very brave ; he swam 
ashore at night and crawled 
through the reeds until he 
saw the Mimi, Tou Tou, and 
the Kingani being remade. 
Then he swam back to where 
he had left his boat, but she 
was not there; he could not 
find her. So, as daylight was 
at hand, he swam along the 
shore away from us, and hid 
in the reeds. It is cold when 
one is wet, and he had no food. 
Also there are many mambas 
(crocodiles) near the shore, 
especially where there are 
reeds. 

“The askaris found him and 
took him prisoner. Ee! but 
he was @ brave man. Thus, he 
could not let the Dachis at 
Kigoma know what we were 
doing, or that there were Eng- 
lish bee-boats on the lake. 

“Then we heard that the 
Dachis had finished making a 
boat bigger than any that had 
been known on the lake, and 
that she had a long bunduki 
that could strike at a distance 
of one hour’s fast walk.” 

This was the Graf von Goltzen, 
which had just been built and 
mounted a four-point-one gun 
brought up from the Konigsberg. 
She was of some 700 tons dis- 
placement. A native in a 
hurry can walk five miles an 
hour, so ‘Gaudy Coat’ was 
not far wrong. 

“T heard my afsa say that 
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she was a proper little Dread- 
nought, so I went again to 
the head sailor of our large 
bunduki and asked him if 
this bunduki was longer than 
our twelve-pounder. And he 
said— 

** * Now look ’ere, you black- 
’eaded wart, you’re getting the 
wind up, and it won’t do, my 
son. So you can help pass 
up the ammunition. And in 
the intervals, if there are any, 
you can watch me bite him 
where he ain’t got no sting; 
now hop it before I lays ’ands 
on you.’ 

“TI did not understand all 
of this, but as he looked fiercely 
at me I went away quickly. 
The Dachis had also another 
boat they called the Visman 
(Hedwig von Wissmann). This 
one had two bundukis, one at 
each end. This one was slow 
like the ‘orl right’ Fifi, that 
had been the Kingani before 
my afsa took her. So I went 
to my father about these boats, 
and asked him if I had earned 
my shamba by fighting in the 
Mimi. He was that day full of 
pombe and courage, and he 
said— 

** “My son, the hyena cannot 
catch bees. But there are 
places where the bees can sting 
the hyena. Thus is it with 
these small manowari.’ 

“And I said then that we 
were but three bees, and he 
said— 

“*My son, I am old and 
wish fighting grandsons. Go 
therefore and fight again, or 
the son of my second wife, who 
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is an askari, shall have the 
shamba at Kipili.’ 

*‘ Then he went to sleep, for 
he was full of pombe, and the 
askari was the son of his 
third wife, which he had 
forgotten. 

“I thought that all this 
trouble as to who should be 
upon the lake was not the con- 
cern of the English or the 
Dachis, for the water and the 
land about it was ours. Nor 
had I zowadi, like my father, 
from either of them. But 
since I could not sail my little 
Nyofu as before, I went back 
to my afsa, and told him what 
my father had said, and that 
he had been full of pombe; 
also I told him that it was 
our lake and land, and he 
said— 

*** You are right, the whole 
lot of us are robbers. But did 
not your fathers and their 
fathers before them fight for 
land that was not theirs? 
Did not the wagwangwara, 
“the dreaded ones” (Zulus), 
come ? ’ 

*“« * Thave heard this, Bwana ; 
but they lived in the land and 
were of the same colour.’ Then 
my afsa said— 

“* You need not fight with 
me if you do not wish, but 
get me another boy who is 
not afraid of anything except 
death from old age ; also, now 
prepare my food. And when 
you go you must not take your 
manowari coat with you, for it 
is @ warrior’s coat.’ 

“Thus did he speak. So I 
prepared the food, and as I 
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did so I thought that my afsa 
was a great warrior, for he 
would fight without me, his 
boy. Because of this, I would 
stay with him, and also because 
of the shamba and koti. Then 
I brought him the food I had 
prepared, and as I put it 
before him I told him I would 
not leave him, but would fight 
with him, and he said— 

“*Mhis food is not properly 
cooked; take it away and 
cook it again.’ 

“ He! he was a great Bwana 
was my afsa. 

“ After some days the boats 
were ready to fight again, 
except the Tou Tou, whose 
sides had been split by the 
fire of her own bunduki. But 
the Fifi had the twelve-pounder 
inher. At cockcrow one morn- 
ing the look-out hill spoke 
and said there were two boats 
in sight, a small one and the 
Visman. I and my afsa went 
on board the Fifi, and we went 
out with the Mimi and a 
Belgi boat which had the bun- 
duki of the Tou Tou, but not 
her swiftness; but she had 
English sailors from the Tou 
Tou. 

“That day the water was as 
smooth as the ground the 
women prepare for drying fish. 
When the Dachis saw us they 
turned back. My afsa said he 
thought they were leading us 
to the Golizen, but he still 
went after them. The small 
boat fled away to the shore ; 
as she went the Mimi fired 
twice at her, but my afsa took 
no notice. Now as I have said, 
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the Visman had two bundukis, 
but she was slow, almost as 
slow as the Fifi. 

“Then the Mimi ran about 
the Visman at a distance, and 
the Visman turned here and 
there after her, but ever was 
the Mimi too far away to be 
struck. So did the Mimi and 
the Belgi worry her, turning 
her one way and another. But 
my afsa in the Fifi turned 
neither to the right nor to 
the left, and so got nearer and 
nearer to the Visman, until 
the twelve-pounder roared and 
all the boat shook. Then the 
Visman fled straight before 
us, with the Mimi still snapping 
at her. After a few firings of 
our twelve-pounder I saw some 
of the Visman fly up in the 
air, and I shouted with joy; 
one of the English sailors came 
towards me, so I quickly went 
down and brought up more 
amnishon. Again and again 
the twelve-pounder struck her 
with yellow smoke (lyddite), 
and I saw flames and steam 
and flying water cover the 
Visman, so that we could 
not see her. Then my afsa 
stopped the twelve - pounder, 
and when the clouds had cleared 
away the Visman was not 
there. 

** We picked up some floating 
Dachis and took them to 
Kaleme. On the way back my 
afsa had me beaten six times 
for shouting when I should 
have kept silent. Never have 
I served such a great Bwana. 
I thanked him after the beating, 
for I was now a warrior.” 
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“Where was the big ship, 
the Golizen ? ’ I asked. 

“T heard afterwards, Bwana, 
that her machini would not 
work, which was good for us. 
Then, as you know, Bwana, 
the Dachis took her out and 
sunk her. When the Belgis 
took Kigoma I went there in 
the Fifi, and afterwards became 
serangs. I sold my little dhow. 
For what is a dhow when 
steamers are here? Then a 
day came many years after 
when the Fifi became too old 
to steam on the lake. The 
Bwanas took her out flying a 
flag of great size; many 
Bwanas were there, for they 
do not forget old warriors. 
And in deep water was she 
sunk with her flag flying, and 
as she went below all saluted 
her. 
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“And so now I have this 
shamba and the wood cutting 
for the steamers, and the Govy- 
ernment made me a Juwmbe, 
and, as the Bwana sees, I 
have two medalis, one for each 
fight. Also I have three wives.” 

I corrected his ideas as to 
how medals were awarded. 

The soft darkness of an 
African night was closing on 
us when round the point swung 
the Mauretania of the lake. 
Her first and _ second - class 
saloons and cabins blazed with 
electric light. Fans and iced 
drinks were circulating round. 
I went on board, thinking of 
how she had lain six dark and 
silent years on the lake’s bot- 
tom until salved by us. For 
she had been the Von Golizen, 
with the long one hour’s walk 
bunduki. 


Til, SMOKE UNDER FIRE. 


BY G. W. 


St George’s Day sees us 
gathered from the ends of the 
earth and from the Seven Seas. 
At the pinnacle of his profession 
is our Admiral. Several who 
are Commanders and Captains 
were known to us as Lieu- 
tenants and ‘Subs.’ In addi- 


tion to those still in the Service 
or at sea in merchant ships, we 
number among others a rubber 
broker, a bookmaker, a cotton 
grower, a greengrocer, a stock- 
broker. 


X., who retired with 
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honour and gold braid thick upon 
him, is now a political power 
in the land. We have come to 
celebrate ‘ The Attack.’ 

The animated hum of yarn 
and reminiscence gives place 
to silence as the Admiral rises. 
No speech is forthcoming here. 
Quietly yet distinctly he pro- 
poses the toast of the evening. 

‘Gentlemen, the toast is, 
‘ Absent Comrades.’” Quietly 
we echo, “‘ Absent Comrades.’ ” 
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It is a chilly night, clear, 
cloudless, but dark as the 
pit as the armada steals across 
the North Sea. Never before 
has such a heterogeneous col- 
lection of craft set out in 
company on so hazardous but 
so minutely planned and calcu- 
lated an enterprise. Aboard 
each vessel one man carries in 
his pocket the typewritten pro- 
gramme, unique as an example 
of clear masterly organisation. 
Success depends on close ob- 
servance of times and move- 
ments which control the lives 
of hundreds of men. 

H.M. Coastal Motor Boat 
No. 24 hates being towed by 
the nose. She protests by 
loud grindings of her pro- 
pellers as though with sand 
in the bearings. The destroyer 
towing us is invisible ahead, 
and the thin wire connecting 
us is our only link with our 
fellow-men, though we know 
that we are surrounded by 
innumerable craft, all creeping 
down in the dark on the same 
objective. 

Four of us share our little 
world: ‘ A.,’ the skipper ; ‘ B.,’ 
the second hand and navigator ; 
‘S.’ and ‘G.,’ the two me- 
chanics. A. is of another era. 
Huge framed, bearded, lusty 
and genial, he should have 
come roaring down with the 
Vikings or girdled the world 
with the Elizabethan heroes. 
Sailing ships, submarines, 
C.M.B.’s, he tried them all in 
search of the danger and adven- 
ture which were his heritage. 
He and B. fitted in admirably. 
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With his head full of data 
concerning tides, mine-fields, 
booms and banks, B. trans- 
lated into controlled action the 
headstrong impetuosity of A., 
who, impatient of such trifles, 
was nevertheless forced to 
admit at times that the buc- 
caneering days of stout wooden 
ships were past, and that an 
egg-shell craft containing half 
a thousand chained horse-power 
may suffer rapid disintegration 
in consequence of a minute 
error in @ compass course. 

B. carries the ‘ book of the 
words’ to-night. Bending 
down under the dashboard to 
get a reflection of the dim 
light which is all that is per- 
mitted, he reads, ““— P.M., 
cast off tows. The fleet will 
form ——, and steer for the 
Barrage Gate Buoy.” Aboard 
the destroyer, too, they are 
watching the time, and a 
cautious hail drifts down to us. 

*“* Are you ready to cast off?” 

* All ready. Stand by the 
engines.” 

* All ready, sir.” They have 
been warming up for several 
minutes past. 

B. crawls past them and 
knocks off the slip, and the 
wire hisses out of the thimble 
of the towing hawser. He 
sticks his head out of the 
hole dignified by the name of 
‘ fore-hatch.’ 

** All gone,” he hails. 

** All gone,” comes the echo, 
and indistinct orders are heard 
as the hawser is hauled aboard 
the towing vessel. 

We are on our Own now, 











and we leap ahead past our 
erstwhile nurse up to our posi- 
tion on the bow of the 
Vindictive. Our sister ships 
are soon with us, and shortly 
the fleet closes in to pass 
through the gap in the Belgian 
coast Barrage. Once clear, 
the Ostend party leaves us, and 
we set course to the 8.8.E. for 
Zeebrugge Mole. 

B. balances on the torpedo 
ram, his arm, with watch 
strapped on wrist, encircling 
the compass. His attention is 
divided between the big ships 
hovering over us and the course 
we have to steer. 


Rev’ her up a _ bit.” 
“That'll do.” ‘‘ We’re getting 
ahead, ease down.” Constant 


alterations are necessary to 
avoid the Scylla of obliteration 
beneath a ploughing stem loom- 
ing over us, and the Charybdis 
of losing touch in the darkness. 

Out comes the programme 
again. We have been given the 
post of honour to lead the fleet 
into action. 

“At — P.M., C.M.B. No. 24 
will proceed ahead at full speed, 
locate the Mole and lay a light 
initial screen across the line 
of approach on a line E.N.E. 
and W.S.W.,” he reads for the 
umpteenth time. 

“What’s the time now?” 
inquires A., aching to get on 
with it. 

** Another ten minutes yet,” 
cautions B. 

We proceed at what seems a 
snail’s pace. 

““How’s the time now?” 
queries A, after three minutes. 
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** Not yet,’ counters the wet 
blanket nursing the compass 
with constant glances at the 
time. Another mile or 80 ig 
covered at the same dignified 
speed. 


“B., old man, your —— 
watch has stopped. I’m going 
ahead.” 

“No, it hasn’t. Keep to 
the book of words. Two min- 
utes to go.” 


A. rumbles in his beard. If 
B.’s head had not been about 
six inches from that of his 
skipper, the curses would have 
been wasted. The luminous 
hand creeps over the minute. 

“Mime, A.; let her go,” 
shouts B., feeling like a re- 
leased prisoner. 

No second call is needed. 
With a deafening roar the 
twin engines leap into their 
stride, up lifts the boat and 
we leave the fleet as a thorough- 
bred leaves the starting-gate. 
We fairly eat up the distance 
to the Mole, somewhere ahead 
there in the darkness. B. 
advises smoke now. “ They'll 
hear us soon and start pooping 
over star-shells.”’ 

The first valve is opened, 
and the dark-brown treacly 
liquid trickles into the hot 
exhausts, leaving the outlets 
in the form of heavy white 
smoke, which hangs in our 
wake. The planes have started 
their work of driving the enemy 
into their dug-outs. Dull 
orange flames show where the 
bombs are falling ashore, an- 
swered by the vivid flashes of 
of the A.A. guns. 
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* They’ve heard us! ” 

A shell bursts just astern, 
spewing out a brilliant white 
light which makes us feel ex- 
posed, naked before the eyes 
of all the world. Then we 
realise that the enemy range is 
too long, and our smoke is 
casting a shadow between us 
and the light. One after an- 
other the shells blaze out, all 
of them, fortunately, astern 
of us. The enemy is certainly 
getting restless. We strain our 
eyes through the darkness, ask- 
ing ourselves how we are to 
find an unlighted wall on a 
black night like this. 

Suddenly it is lowering over 


us. 

“The Mole!” barks B. into 
A.’s adjacent ear. ‘“ Port 
beam.” 


Without waiting to look for 
it A. swings his ship round 
with full starboard helm. We 
seem to run right alongside it, 
and the guns’ crews manning 
the Mole battery have evidently 
come to life at the same time, 
but we are too close under 
their gun muzzles for them to 
get us. Swiftly we leave them 
astern as we skim over the 
calm sea, leaving the trail of 
smoke, behind which the fleet 
is to approach. 

“Better keep to seaward 
next run, otherwise the screen 
will be blown beyond the guns 
by the time the ships arrive,” 
cautions B. from his perch over 
the compass. Conversation 
must be carried on in yells 
to overcome the roar of the 
engines, which drowns even 
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the explosions of bursting 
shells. 

“Keep to seaward? Yes, 
and miss all the fun. Nothing 
doing. I’m going closer next 
time.” 

“You're not, old man. You 
don’t want the whole show 
blown out of the water. It’s 
time we turned now.” 

“All right, old B. You’re 
navigator.” With a sigh of 
resignation the Viking gives 
place to 1918, and we sweep 
round to cross again before 
the Mole end. 

By this time the enemy are 
thoroughly awake. The whole 
of the most strongly fortified 
coast in the world is now blazing 
with gun flashes from the 
Dutch coast to La Panne; 
machine-gun bullets flick up 
little jets from the surface of 
the sea, and bounding towards 
us come the strings of phos- 
phorescent green balls of fire, 
designed for the destruction of 
aircraft or of such small wooden 
craft as our own. In the 
vernacular they are irrever- 
ently christened ‘ Flaming 
Onions.’ The enemy have the 
‘wind up’ properly, but they 
are blazing away into the blue ; 
for our fleet has not yet been 
discovered, in spite of the star- 
shells which hover in profusion 
over the sea. 

Again we cross the Mole, 
noting with satisfaction that 
our smoke is hanging well. 
The livid light of a shell over- 
head shows A.’s bald head 
shining like a melon, and it 
worries B. He feels that every 
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enemy gunner must welcome 
this illuminated target. 

*““Where’s your ‘battle 
bowler,’ A.,” he _ shouts. 
** You'll get a lump of shrapnel 
through your skull. Cover it 
up, for the love of Mike.” 

“Where’s your own battle 
bowler? ” is the retort. 

“Can’t wear it up here hug- 
ging the compass. Would de- 
flect it all over the place.” 

** Stop nagging at me, then. 
When you see me wearing a 
tin hat, you can appoint me to 
a shore billet.” 

The subject is dropped. 

Now the smoke boats proper 
have arrived on their stations 
and the artificial fog is banking 
up solidly, but hardly so regu- 
larly as we should like. There 
are dangerous gaps which we 
fill as well as we may while 
continuing our headlong career 
back and forth on our ap- 
pointed beat. 

The programme tells us that 
the Vindictive is due now. As 
we cross the Mole on an 
easterly course her bows sud- 
denly burst out of the fog bank. 
She has some distance to charge, 
thus exposed, on her objective, 
and, as though welcoming a 
tangible target, every enemy 
gun seems to be trained on her. 
With shells bursting on, over 
and around her and her own 
guns blazing like an inferno, she 
makes her final dash, and as we 
speed on to keep the screen 
going for the blockships we 
have the satisfaction of leaving 
her about to close alongside 
the Mole. 


Pandemonium has broken 
loose. Lurid flares leap up, 
gun flashes ripple like breakers 
along the coast and round the 
harbour, but by now the 
Vindictive is sheltered under 
the wall, and her boarding 
parties are fighting their way 
ashore among the bursts of 
enemy fire. 

Still, it is our job to keep 
making smoke, back and forth, 
now close by the scene of the 
struggle, now leaving it astern. 
A further consultation of the 
programme. 

“Time for the submarine to 
go up.” 

Even at the word, a dull 
glow at the landward end of 
the Mole and a shock felt 
through the bottom of the boat 
indicate that another item has 
been presented ‘ according to 
programme.’ 

Now the blockships are going 
in, guided by the flare laid by 
one of our sisters a few feet 
from the end of the wall. Now 
they have to grope their way 
across the harbour while the 
‘song and dance’ continues for 
their sole benefit. An expen- 
sive but effective diversion. 

Up and down we cruise. No 
more need for full speed. All 
our fleet has arrived and done 
their job, the rescue of the 
blockships’ crews has been 
effected and now we stand by 
for the retirement of the chief 
entertainer, the Vindictive. The 
surprise has been complete, but 
it is left to our Admiral to 
spring on us another, which 
endears him to us for life. 
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As we pass into a clearing in 
the smoke, only a few hundred 
yards from the Mole, it is 
illuminated fitfully, though 
completely, by enemy star- 
shells, and there, scarcely mov- 
ing, though ready to leap into 
action at a word, lies H.M:S. 
Warwick. At her masthead, 
giving an occasional lazy flap, 
flies a great flag of St George, 
denoting that the Admiral is 
on board, here, in the thick of 
it. We had imagined him a 


mile away. 
Retiring time is here. The 
blockships’ crews are safe 


aboard the men-of-war lying 
out at sea. The funnels and 
upper works of the Vindictive 
are a grim mass of blood-soaked 
wreckage, but the majority of 
her heroic landing parties are 
back aboard with many of 
their wounded comrades, 
thanks again to organisation 
and rehearsal. She lets go her 
great grappling irons like relics 
of a former age, and, marvellous 
to relate, manceuvres away 
from the Mole under her own 
steam and retires, accom- 
panied by the faithful ferry- 
boats which pushed her along- 
side and have stood by her 
throughout the action. 

With their departure com- 
parative silence reigns, and it 
is time for us to follow home- 
wards. 

‘** Let’s nose around a bit,” 
suggests A. He feels that he 
has been done out of some- 
thing. Leaving blobs of smoke 
about the place is not his idea 
of a battle at all. So we pro- 
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ceed to ‘nose.’ With engines 
throttled down for quiet we 
cruise about the Mole, but we 
find neither survivors needing 
succour nor enemy willing to 
renew the fight. 

Reluctantly A. heads the 
boat for home, and with a 
defiant roar we leap off at 
full speed once more. Through 
the black night, with a visi- 
bility of about five yards, we 
stride along at a handsome 
thirty-five knots, dirty and 
tired but exhilarated. Our 
dash to Dover is interrupted 
only by a necessary detour 
round the south of the Goodwin 
Sands in the grey dawn, and 
a short stop to replenish a fuel 
tank from a spare tin stowed in 
the bows. 

Somehow we are disappointed 
to find Dover sleeping peace- 
fully in the clear morning 
light. <A solitary naval sentry 
looks idly down as we make 
fast. He is, as yet, unaware 
of the stirring doings of the 
night. 

In unloading the Lewis guns 
one of the locks slips from the 
greasy hand of B. and the 
round fires. The crack of the 
little explosion, echoing around 
the cliffs, accentuates thesilence, 
and somehow seems to empha- 
sise the detachment of the 
Homeland from the bloody 
struggle across the Narrow Seas. 

“That’s right,” growls A. 
“Bring me back from the 
jaws of Death and then blow 
my head off with a Lewis gun 
on my own doorstep. Hoping 
to get my job?” 
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In a few minutes he climbs 
wearily ashore. “I’m going 
for a bath, old man. Make 
her snug, and we'll get her 
lifted ashore when the ’ands 
turn-to.”’ 

B. follows suit shortly after- 
wards, to be awakened, by 
impatient hammerings on the 
bathroom door, to the realisa- 
tion that the bath water, in 
which he has fallen asleep, is 


rapidly growing cold. 
After the Armistice, in the 
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C.M.B. attack on the Bolshe- 
vist fleet, in the almost im- 
pregnable harbour of Krons- 
tadt, A. died as he would 
have wished, in the heat of 
battle, at the wheel of his 
ship, hurtling towards the 
enemy. 


St George’s Day. 

B. raises his glass with his 
fellows, but in silence. 

“‘Here’s how, A., old man, 
most gallant ‘absent com- 
rade.’ ”’ 
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